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LEPERS AT THE CAPE: WANTED, A PATHER DAMIEN. 


[Bur for the unquestionable reliability of the writer of this article, 
we could not have Iclieved that.so inhuman and disgraceful a state of 
things could have been permitted to exist in any British colony ; and 
we commend the case to those philanthropists at home who have lately 
been showing so benevolent an interest in the question of leprosy.— 





Ep. B. M,] 


One of the practical results of 
the self-sacrifice of Father Dainien 
has been to attract acclitional at- 
tention to one of the most dread- 
ful physical woes to which human 
nature is liable—leprosy. Close 
to Cape Town there is a second 
Molokai, called Robben Island, 
perhaps even a sadder place be- 
cause it is unrelieved by the inter- 
est aud intense public sympathy 
aroused by the Sandwich isle, 
Here the patients live a death— 
to coin an expression — compara- 
tively uncarel for, and certainly 
unwept; and here, too, are gath- 
ered together a number of lunatics 
with a proportion of convicts. 

A dirty little tug occupies three- 
quarters of an hour in our rough 
unpleasant transit. It cquveys 
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about forty passengers, most of 
whom are officials connected with 
the island; while a few, like my- 
self, have obtained a special Gov- 
ernment permit, without which nu 
outsider is allowed to disembark. 
Our freight comprises twenty 
sheep cruelly tied up by the legs 
and as cruelly piled on each other, 
some bundles of forage, and a ined- 
ley of articles, such as soap for 
the lepers, letters for the lunatics, 
and coffee for the convicts. The 
surpassingly lovely view of Table 
Mountain fades from our gaze, and 
we turn to behold suddenly the 
island of desolation about three 
miles: in diameter, low and flat, 
sad and sandy, with scarcely a 
vestige of vegetation, save patches 
of coarse, uulovely grass. The 
U 
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Oape Government has declined to 
incur the expense of the simplest 
jetty, and the shallow roadstead 
forbids the close approach of the 
tug. So we transfer ourselves 
first to a small boat which dances 
crankily through the surf, and 
then “pick-a-back” to the shoul- 
ders of the grey-clothed convicts, 
who wade thigh-deep into the 
water, and thus convey us to~the 
seaside capital of the domain. 
We stare around at the scene: its 
aspect can scarcely be otherwise 
than strangely weird when we con- 
sider the nature of its population, 
consisting, approximately, of 130 
lepers, 230 lunatics, 30 convicts, 
and 160 police and ward-masters, 
with their families—making a total 
of about 550. . 

The buildings comprise about 
twenty low, tumble-down-looking 
tenements, plus the mean-looking 
Government establishments.. A 
small knot of downcast, ragged 
individuals are watching with 
languid interest our disembarka- 
tion: there needs little enlighten- 
ment to inform us that they are 
harmless lunatics. But those 
strange objects crouching on the 
ground, if possible still more for- 
lorn, silent, motionless, who are 
they? I scan them more closely 
—they are lepers,—horrible! I 
am not yet steeled to such a sight, 
and I hurry away to find the 
doctor, who will impart to me 
the information I seek, and will 
give me authority to visit the 
wards. Here let me explain that 
I conducted my investigations on 


more than one occasion, but for 


simplicity’s sake I will describe 
my experience in the form of a 
single visit. ‘ 
There are two. resident doctors, 
the senior of whom is Governor, 
and is rightly intrusted with an 
authority over the island and its 
inhabitants compared with which 
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the power of the Ozar is of a 
restricted nature, save in one 
respect—he is tied down hand and 
foot by the parsimony of the Col- 
onial officials. On these latter be 
the shame of the shortcomings re- 
specting the welfare of the miser- 
able inhabitants, One of them 
undertakes to cicerone me over 
the leper establishment. On our 
way we examine the tiny church— 
perhaps almost the only thoroughly 
pleasing object in the island, inas- 
much as it is trim without and 
reverently pretty within. Here 
service is held on Sundays, at 
which members of all creeds at- 
tend—Protestants, Roman Oath- 
olics, Mohammedans, and Jews: 
a community of suffering seems to 
make their whole world kin. Only 
the lepers have their hour, and the 
lunatics and convicts their hour, 
respectively—for there must be uo 
risk of the contagion which might 
be feared by indiscriminate jux- 
taposition in a. small, close, hot 
building. It has been proposed 
to throw out a small bow-room to 
one of the aisles, screened off with 
glass, so that the lepers might 
join in the common worship with- 
out risk to the rest of the con- 
gregation. But no; this is neg- 
atived because it would cost a 
small, ‘a very small sum. Next 
we enter one of the wards oc- 
cupied by a race which is partly 
Hottentot and partly Malay, with 
an infusion of white blood. Few 
are actually in bed—most are in 
a semi-recumbent position on their 
beds, or are crouched about the 
floor. There is no murmuring of 
small talk, no mutterings of suf- 
fering, and the unbroken silence 
is almost oppressive. The doctor 
takes me from patient to patient, 
diagnosing the typical cases for 
my benefit. This young Hottentot 
is an instance of tubercular leprosy 
in its incipient stage. It has some 
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affinity with ordinary consump- 
tion, and commences with internal 
‘tubercles. which in course of time 
manifest themselves externally on 
the face, head, aud arms. but 
never in any other part of the 
body. Look at that slight, ap- 
saan insignificant, swelling of 
’ the lobes of the ears. It is the 
first invariable and never-deceiv- 
ing symptom. By-anl-by slight 
enlargements will appear over his 
frontal bones, close to the eye- 
brows. There does not seem to be 
much amiss with this lad, whose 
apparent sturdiness and twenty- 
one years veil his lurking malady ; 
but watch the development of the 
disease in this next patient, who 
is some four or five years older, 
Observe the regular wens over 
the eyebrows; his ear-lobes have 
now become pendulous ; neck and 
head are puffy; his face is shiny, 
aud is ruckled with high ridges 
and low furrows ; and in fact the 
original contour of his features 
is being gradually merged into a 
formless forbidding mass. No. 3 
patient represents the “last scene 
of all that ends this strange and 
terrible history.” Probably he is 
not iuch over thirty, but his 
malady has reached even his arms, 
which are pulpy and inflated, and 
the skin resembles the rough rind 
of a boiled orange. His ear- 
lobes are dangling down in gro- 
tesque lumps; huge knobs are 
disposed about his cheeks; his 
nostrils are swollen monstrously ; 
the nape of his neck is scarcely 
to be distinguished ; aud shocking, 
shocking beyond my powers of 
description, is a gigantic excres- 
cence on -the side of his head, 
which has disfigured him aluost 
beyond recognition as a human 
being. His eyes are directed to- 
wards us with an expressionless 
his body is motionless; his 


ma e being seems utterly torpid, 
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he looks as though he were but 
half alive—would indeed ¢hat he 
were wholly dead ! 

“ Frightful and fatal as are these 
types, they do not correspond to 
the traditional ideas of leprosy,” I 
remark to the doctor. “ Where 
are the Miriame, the Naamauns, and 
the Gehazis, Jepers as white as 
snow ?” 

“That is the Eastern form, and 
does not exist here,” is the auswer. 
“Our two classes are the tuber- 
cular, which you have just seen, 
and which has some affinity with 
elephantiasis or leontiasis; and 
the anxsthetic, which I will now 
show you. Anesthetic leprosy 
consists not in the dropping off of 
the boues, as most doctors assert, 
but in their absorption.” 

My cicerone then explains that 
the joivts are attacked, open, and 
waste away. Then the counecting 
cartilage wastes away likewise ; 
but there is no mortification, 
merely. a slight exudation of 
lymph at the fingers or the toes, 
for the seat of the disease is 
strictly confined to the upper and 
lower extremities. Thus the bones 
become shortened, drawn up al. 
most to a vanishing-point. The 
malady proceeds, as it were, by 
leaps—fingers, wrist,. elbow, and 
humerus. Strangely enough, the 
nails are leprous-proof; and thus 
one may see a patient apparently 
with only half an arm, from the 
stump of which five perfect finger- 
nails project. Here is an anms- 
thetic case in its incipient stage ; 
he has lost the power of completely 
extending his fingers, the first and 
never-failing symptoin, due to the 
tendons connecting the joints 
havfhg become wasted away. 
Otherwise the patient looks well 
enough, fairly well nourished, and 
of a fairly good aspect, were it not 
for a sombre cloud indicating prob- 
ably his horror at what he knows 
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‘to be his iuevitablo future. No, 2 
case, however, inspires one with 
startled uisinay. Livtle more than 
a child of apparently twelve or 
thirteen years old—for the anss- 
thetic fora seems to be singularly 
indiscriminate in assailing youth 
aud old age—his sinooth, tender 
body, uuscarred by spot or erup- 
tion, forms a pitianle coutrast to 
his legs, the aukles and“ tibia 
whereof are withered aud shrunk- 
en up towards his kuees, and have 
dwindled away almost to dry 
twigs. Though the thigh- bone 
has uot yet, as far as we can 
see, been actively attacked. the 
flesh around it is unhaturally 
spare, aud he looks poorly uour- 
ished. His fingers are half 
clenched ; he moves about with 
difficulty ; listless and _ silent: 
young in years, but old in suffer- 
ing, without one trace of child- 
hood’s bright vivacity, this boy- 
leper seemed to me the most piti- 
able object in the whole pitiable 
establisluuent. Not that le had 
by any means reached the acine of 
anesthetic disease represented in 
this next patient, an aged man, 
looking far older than his years, 
in coutrast to the boy. He is 
quite helpless aud in bed, but the 
doctor uncovers him sutliciently to 
show the ravages. Legs, or rather 
what remains of them, drawn up, 
and their extremities resembling 
round rulers. Arnis in afar worse 
condition—they are now scarcely 
longer than from an ordinary 
shoulder to elbow-distance ; in 
fact, they are perfectly useless, 
shapeless stumps, with rudimen- 
tary fingers but perfect finger-nails 
projecting from a small knob at 
the base of the stump, which once 
represented a hand. Truly here 
is absorption of a man’s whole 
corporeal being ; his very collar- 
bones and shoulder-blades seem to 
be iv process of rapid diminution ; 
he is undergoing a living death, 
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and that “the /eautiful angel 
Death” way he quickiy seut te 
hin is the wost inorciful prayer 
which can he breathed. 

What is the average duration 
of leprosy ere it prove fatal to life ! 
No average can he stutel, so capri- 
cious and variable is its nature. 
and the more or less the ferocity 
with which it attacks the victiu. 
He way die in a year or two, aud 
again we have cases liere of ten 
years’ duration. Indeed there is 
an iustauve on record of thirty 
years’ malady. Much depends on 
age and coustitutiou. There is no 
increased liability to the develop- 
ment of the lurking disease either 
by reason of youth or advauced 
years. Iudecd it is exceeclingly 
difficult to trace the first cause, 
though undoubtedly heredity is 
the most frequent origin. 

“That it is contagious,” stated 
one of the doctors, “J have uot a 
shadow of a doubt. That is to 
say, the long and constant aud 
close association of a healthy per- 
son with lepers would unquestion- 
ably result in his contracting the 
disease, especially if any abrasion 
on the surface of the body were 
to come into contact with leprous 
lymph. I have ofte.1 had cases 
confirming the above opinion.” 

“Then how is. it you yourself 
are free ?” 

“Because though I am with 
thein frequently, I am not inces- 
santly associated with them, day 
aud night; and of course I possess 
many sanitary cdvantages imprac- 
ticable for the lepers themselves : 
above all, I never relax the most 
scrupulous precautions—for exam- 
ple, carefully guarding my hands, 
and after (lealing with a patient 
washing them with carbolic soap 
—not in a basin of water, but 
under a tap, so that the force of 
the stream may carry away the 
contagious poison. As for the at- 
tendants ou the sick, they are 
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invariably taken from other pa- 
tients who arc in an elementary 
stage.” 

One of the strangest features of 
the disease seemed to be the fact 
that it was not accompanied with 
any acute pain—indeed, that actual 
bodily suffering, great or small, was 
absent. 

I ask a patient, “ Do you suffer 
at all—and you—and you?” They 
all shake their heads, yet mourn- 
fully. “No, we have no pain. 
Only we are always dreadfully 
hungry and cold.” What an un- 
speakable relief that there is an 
absence of bodily anguish !—yet 
wait a little and hear what the 
doctor says. “This insensibility 
to suffering, however, constitutes 
both a difficulty and an evil. For 
example, a leper’s bone becomes 
bruised, crushed, or otherwise in- 
jured, because his sensations give 
him no warning of impending 
danger. The stump of his arm 


may come into contact with the fire, 


or his leg-bone may be pressed 
against a red-hot plate. Yet at 
the time he will not be aware of 
the fact. He is past feeling.” 
Past feeling !—what a miserable 
degradation, bodily or indeed men- 
tally! It almost seems better that 
a human being should be writh- 
ing under the bitterness of the 
utmost pain rather than that he 
should be in a condition of “ past 
feeling.” 

The doctor assures me it is quite 
true that their hunger is insatiable, 
and prompts them to consume any 
amount of oil or fat of which they 
can get hold. The rations are un- 
questionably most liberal, consist- 
ing of 1} lb, meat, 14 Ib. of bread 
per patient daily, and other pro- 
visions in proportion. No alco- 
holic drink is issued to a single 
patient in the island, except in 
the .shape of medical comfo: 


and this allowance is very . 
By this time my head hati. r0- 
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ceived all the information which, 
comparing it to a sponge, it is 
capable of absorbing at a single 
administration ; so I aid the pro- 
cess of condensation by a trudge 
over the flat desolate island, gun 
in hand, and accompanied by a 
lunatic of a melancholy type 
of aberration. Nevertheless he 
brightens at a successful shot, and 
swears loudly and abusively at 
failures. Quail are astonishingly 
abundant, and there are several 
partridges, rabbits, and huge, vile, 
but non-poisonous snakes. I notice 
a dreary, solitary building, consti- 
tuting the female leper hospital ; 
but for the purposes of this paper, 
I need not incur the pain of visit- 
ing our afflicted sisters in the 
humiliation of their malady. After 
my shooting-walk my mind seems 
again receptive, and I once more 
make my way to the leper wards, 
this time unaccompanied. I had 
received distinct permission, so 
there is no impropriety in my in- 
vestigating on my own account, 
and reporting the result. The 
result is eminently unfavourable. 
If any persons in England care to 
read what I am writing, and if 
thereby there be effected any al- 
leviation in the woes of a com- 
pany of most miserable human 
beings, my satisfaction will indeed 
be. great. 

I enter a square, dirty, dismal 
courtyard, two sides of which are 
bordered with wards, one of which 
I enter and ask for a head leper 
attendant. A sleeper is aroused 
from his bed ; he is fearfully swol- 
len with tubercular leprosy, and 
though fairly intelligent, it is some 
time ere I can make him under- 
stand my object, for casual visitors 
are rare indeed. Meanwhile the 
leper patients, some in bed, some 
sitting in various parts of the ward, 
who, with dull apathy, had almost 
ignored the. entrance of a stranger, 
evince a gleam of languid curiositv, 
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They listen to my inquiries ; first 
one and then another puts in a 
rejoinder, and by degrees the con- 
versation becomes — what !— not 
bright or brisk, but monotonously 
continuous, like the tolling of a 
funeral bell. { must, however, 
say that they gave no sort of 
utterance to anything like a de- 
tail of grievances. 

“ How long have you been ill ?” 
—my experience is that the words 
“leprosy” and “lunacy” are by 
common consent tabooed. “A 
year,” or “two years,” or “four 
years,” as the case may be; “ but 
I am a little better now,” they 
fondly try to persuade themselves. 

“Have you any games?” A 
shake of the head. 

“Any newspapers or books?” 
Fresh negatives. “There is a li- 
brary, but we have little benefit 
from it, and we have no news- 

rs.” 

“Shall [ send you some?” and 
for the first time there is a trace 
of animation in their reply. 

* Oh, do—oh, pray do! Send 
us anything to read, either in 
Dutch or English. Send us even 
tracts. Address them to—— Stop; 
we will get you a piece of paper 
that you may write it down, lest 
you should forget.” 

Then I make a tour of the ward. 
It is of fair but not excellent 
construction, but so bare and 
dark, and oh, so sad! Bare utility, 
moderate cleanliness, but not a 
vestige of gracious enlivenment, of 
kindly solicitude, or’ of effort to 
provide minor comforts for the 
sufferers. Not even a book, a 
newspaper, @ picture, or an orna- 
ment. No wonder I am once 
more struck with the oppressive 
silence, with the torpor of their 
loomy despair. Yet this is mani- 
dar ene of the best wards. I 


wish to see also the worst, and 
yonder two crazy buildings pro- 
mise to correspond to my require- 
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ments, Yes, I find human ingenuity 
could surely scarcely contrive any- 
thing more vile and discreditable. 
Decrepit outside, ruinous within, 
deficient in the commonest furni- 
ture and fittings, fourteen beds are 
crowded into a totally insufficient 
space, the miserable rickety bed- 
steads mere masses of foul rags, 
and fouler mattresses, on which 
are stretched patients in the most 
advanced, helpless stages of ‘tho 
disease, unprovided, so far as I 
could discover, with ordinary hos- 
pital appliances. The atmosphere 
is only partially fetid by reason of 
the open door. There is a kind 
of gipsy fireplace in which a few 
sticks crackle, and aqver which 
some of the lepers are crouching ; 
nay, the very ground is destitute 
of boards, and consists of bare 
earth trampled into hollows, over 
which, as the doctor stated, num- 
bers of large loathsome snakes 
crawl at night in search of mice. 
Is this disgraceful cabin a Cape 
Government hospital, or is it a 
lazar- house which even the par- 
iahs of the East would scorn to 
inhabit? I inspected two of these 
buildings, and, to judge from what 
I saw and heard, there must be 
several more, I try to question 
the inmates ; most of them are too 
near the threshold of death to 
answer my inquiries intelligently. 
The majority are half-breeds—in 
fact I did not see any pure-bred 
whites—by no means of a high 
type, not speaking English very 
glibly ; and though they respond. 
with a faint show of satisfaction 
to the few sentences in Dutch 
which I can muster, the: conversa- 
tion is very one-sided, so I quit 
the sickening sight and set to 
work to question two leper head- 
attendants, Only by degrees do 
they become communicative, and 
then I gather from them various 
items of information, which arw 
chiefly valuable because I corro- 
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borate them by other circumstaun- 
tial evidence, The whole grava- 
men of the indictment against 
those who are responsible for the 
assignment of funds for the ad- 
ministration of the Cape Gov- 
ernment Leper Establishment, 
is, I conceive, parsimony and in- 
difference ; and I gather that the 
very inhabitants of Cape Town 
admit and are ashamed of this 
neglect. ; 

These lepers, through no fault 
of their own, are cut off from 
friends and relations, and from 
all which renders life dear: they 
are virtually incarcerated in this 
terrible isle. Is it too much to 
require that the bitterness of their 
lot should be alleviated, so far as 
is practicable, by at least a mod- 
erate expenditure of money and 
labour? At all events, let the 
foul wards I have described be 
instantly demolished. Look at 
their clothing even—of discredit- 
able quality in the first instance, 
and quickly worn to mere tatters. 
Where are the ample washhouses 
which here, above all places, should 
be a sine qua non? where the well- 
ordered kitchens, the library, and 
the reading-room ? were the airy, 
clean, cheerful wards, made brighter 
with some attempt at gardens, or 
at least with a neatly kept en- 
closure? where the resources of 
such employment and amusement 
as these unhappy outcasts may be 
susceptible of ? where, above all, 
that solicitude, tenderness, and 
consolation which would render 
it less hard for them to die? 

I admit that there are two re- 
sident clergymen. I repeat, the 
doctors cannot enforce a scale of 
expenditure sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. For jnstance, the 
lepers seem prone/ to excessive 
filthiness. Is this checked by 
ample facilities for ablution? Not 
a bit of it: the patients must 
needs mop their poor di 
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bodies out of buckets by their 
bedsides. I saw the process, 
and a very disgusting sight it 
was, 

Said one of the leper attendants 
to me ere we parted, in broken 
sentences, which may thus be 
condensed : “ Have you come over 
here to find out something about 
us? If so, will you not write 
something in the newspapers ex- 
plaining how miserable we are? 
We have nobody to speak for us. 
I am scarcely at all ill, yet I am 
compelled to remain here. My _ 
wife and children are on the main- 


‘land. I have not seen them for 


years. Indeed I am unhappy— 
ah, so unhappy!” and his voice 
quivered as he clenched his hands 
in all the despair and abandon- 
ment of woe. With some reluc- 
tance, I own, and with a glance to 
ascertain that there were no abra- 
sions on my own skin, I shook 
hands with this leper on bidding 
him adieu, partly to see if this 
sign of friendliness would have 
any effect on him. He appeared 
much surprised and softened. I 
am told—and perhaps the state- 
ment is true—that these lepers 
are habitually ungrateful and un- 
interesting. Be it so. 


** Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


[ am not concerned with the ques- 
tion of gratitude or interest. I 
only endeavour to point out the 
duty of the State to help those 
who are unable to help them- 
selves. 

The bell is ringing for the de- 
parture of the tug. I jump on the 
back of a sturdy jovial convict, 
who carries me through the surf 
to the boat. The most appro- 
priate reflections on quitting this 
horrible island would surely be, 
“ All ye who enter here abandon 
hope ;” and, “ Wanted, a second 
Father Dawien,” 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: 


In the autumn of 1884, in 
the luxurious and artistically fur- 
nished salon of a princely Russian 
family resident at Paris, might have 
been seen che following picture. 
Well-screened from draughts and 
sudden intryders stood two sofas. 
On one, amid soft, graceful, plush 
and lace draperies of varying in- 
tensities of white, reclined a young 
woman of twenty-four. A wealth 
of hair, fair with a golden glow, 
framed her face, and brought into 
prominence her sombre eyes (brulés 
de pensée), full of intellectual life 
—a life destined to be cut off in 
one short fortnight by the gallop- 
ing consumption which had made 
her its prey. On the other, at 
full length, lay a man of thirty- 
six, of almost youthful appear- 
ance, but pale with the ashy pale- 
ness of the terrible malignant dis- 
ease whose tortures even his force 
of will could not always conceal. 

The girl, for she still looked 
more girl than woman, was a 
young painter standing on the 
very threshold of the temple of 
fame—in fact the Marie Bashkirt- 
seff whose picture had a deServed 
and real success at the Salon that 
very spring: the young Russian 
millionaire, who was the friend of 
the most eminent artists of the 
day, and who was known in the 
most exclusive salons of Paris 
equally for her beauty, artistic 
dress, ready wit, wide reading, 
and musicianly gifts. The man 
was Jules Bastien Lepage. the 
artist who, fighting his way up- 
wards from the position of letter- 
sorter, had won himself a place 
in the first rank of French art, 
thougn his career was but com- 
menced. Community of interests, 


A HUMAN DOCUMEXT. 


a like intensity of mental life, of 
penetrating spiritual insight. had 


‘drawn these two together in their 


last days; and, with a glorious 
vista of possibilities opening be- 
fore them, they lay talking of art 
and philosophy, of the reality of 
things, of the poetry of life; 
talking and—dying. 

“ Fini, le tableau de cette année /” 
such were the words which Marie 
Bashkirtseff wrote in her diary 
just a fortnight before her death, 
despairing of finding strength to 
finish, for that year,the picture of 
the “ Holy Women at the Tomb of 
Christ,” which, she hoped, was to 
gain her the medal at the ensuing 
Salon. Little did she think as she 
wrote them that the living word- 
picture we have quoted above 
was destined far to surpass in 
pathos any wide-eyed Magdalen, 
any rock-tomb or Virgin Mother 
she could paint,—that her diary 
rather than her pictures would 
make her European fame. 

To introduce one’s heroine on 
her deathbed is, however, a some- 
what violent inversion of the 
natural and conventional order of 
things. Let us beg pardon, and 
begin, in a good straightforward 
fashion, at the very beginning. 

Marie Bashkirtseff, then, was 
the only daughter of a noble Rus- 
sian house. Soon after her birth, 
in 1860, quarrels between the 
Bashkirtseff and Babanine families 
(her mother was a Babanine) 
drove her parents apart. Marie 
was transferred with her mother 
and her little brother Paul, to 
the care of ker maternal aunt and 
grandmother, and, baby as she 
was, seems to have quickly made 
everybody her willing servant. 
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We catch a glimpse of her, in 
those early years, playing the 
piano to her listening graudinother 
in a great white-and-gold salon ; 
we see the three-year-old baby 
playing with dolls dressed as kings 
and queens ; we see her, at five 
years of age, decked in lace and 
flowers, representing Pepita, and 
dancing before the assembled 

household. At ten, she was al- 
ready weaving day-dreams of 
future glory and renown—no 
leasant girl-dreams of house and 
children, but rather the ambition 
to make a name, to live after 
death. This is her striking char- 
acteristic, her devouring thought 
almost from babyhood. And 
everything conspired to nourish 
this growing egoism. The adoring 
care of the whole family increased 
her pride and self-consciousness, 
while it failed to develop her 
affections. Religion in that house- 
hold was mere superstition ; the 
moral atmosphere was impregnated 
with romanticism. One of her 
governesses ran off after some 
affaire de ceur. “She might have 
said good-bye, and left us quite 
naturally,” says Marie; “but the 
Slav character ingrafted with 
French civilisation and romantic 
literature is an odd concern (ne 
dréle de machine).” As femme 
malhewreuse this lady immediately 
adored the little girl who had been 
confided to her. 


“As for me, I returned her adora- 
tion from a spirit of pose, already ! 
And my family, credulous and affect- 
ed (poseuse), thought that her de- 
parture would have made me ill; 
they looked at me compassionatel 
that day, and I think that prees | 
mamma even had a special soup made 
—a soup adapted to invalids. I felt 


myself grow quite e at such a 
display of feeling yee a slight 
eakly child, and not pretty. But 


that did not hinder everybody from 
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considering me a being who was 
absolutely sure to become, one day, 
everything that is most beautiful, 
brilliant, aud magnificent. Mamna 
weut to a Jew, who told fortunes: 
‘You have two children,’ he said to 
her; ‘the boy will be like every oue 
else ; the girl will be a star.’” 


The extract is worth quoting for 
the admirable illustration it affords 
of Marie’s later style, as well as for 
the revelation of clean-edged, al- 
most brutal, analysis, combined 
with continuous, unconquerable 
striving after theatrical effect. 
She posed continually—it was her 
nature to pose; but she was also 
fundamentally truthful and clear- 
eyed, impatient of superficialities, 
striving in later years with painful 
passion to fathom herself; slow in 
learning that to fathom herself she 
must fathom the Infinite. What 
a picture, too, of her early miliew 
do these few lines contain! The 
household (including herself) im- 
pregnated with French novels ro- 
mantic and naturalistic ; the child 
of less than ten considered as 
a prodigy by her family and 
by strangers, self-conscious, self- 
centred, with no overshadowing 
intelligence to guide her and de- 
velop her on normal lines ; finally, 
the superstition which penetrated 
her relations and clung even to 
Marie herself during the whole of 
her life. 

At the age of ten a great exodus 
took place. Marie, her grand- 
father, aunt, mother, cousin, 
brother, doctor, servants, dogs, 
and endless baggage, left Russia 
to travel through Europe. By 
way of Vienna, Baden, Geneva, 
the caravan found its way to Nice, 
where, in the beginning of 1873, 
the family was installed in a villa 
whose large garden gave on to the 
Promenade des Anglais. Marie 
was now twelve, and had begun 
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the that is now accessible 
in print to all the world. After 
having written on for some time 
without any other object than the 
satisfaction of that desire of self- 
analysis, that love of definite clear- 
ness which was one of her great 
characteristics, the girl began to 
' perceive the psychological value of 
which her journal might prove— 
should she live long enough—to 
future students of human nature, 
to future “Zolas, Goncourts, or 
Maupassants.” She would leave 
her mind and soul to these mental 
dissectors in the interest of their 
science, as one might leave his 
body to the doctors. “I. myself,” 
she says in the preface she wrote 
later on, “am perhaps of small 
interest to you. But do not think 
it is I, think it is a human being 
who is telling you all his impres- 
sions from infancy onward. It is 
very interesting as a human docu- 
ment.” And so this strange being 
began to make to herself a public. 
A concrete public was ever before 
her mind’s eye ; it became the god 
before whom, as a duty, she laid 
bare, every evening, her inmost 
soul—a self-created god, infinitely 
more real to her than the Being 
whom she addressed as Diew in her 
prayers, but failed to find in her 
religion — the god who was to 
crown her memory with the fame 
she so eagerly desired. Her aspi- 
rations, together with the just self- 
criticism with which they were so 
curiously associated, are plainly 
seen in the following extract, 
which occurs near the beginning 
of the diary :— 


“ This r diary, which contains 
all these aspirations towards the light, 
all these ¢lans which would be con- 
sidered the .¢lans of an imprisoned 
genius if the end were crowned with 
success, and which will be looked on 
as the delirious vanity of an ordinary 
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heing’ (banale créature) if I mildew — 
(moisis) eternally! Marry and have 
children! Every washerwomun can 
do as much. . What is it I want? 
Ah! you know well. I want glory |” 


Glory was the lodestar of her 
life; yet no superficial glory; 
rather, that close desire Plato 
attributes to none but the noblest 
minds, in the passage of the ‘ Sym- 
posium,’ of which the above extract 
instantly reminds us. 

Let us turn to the diary itself, 
and examine the human document 
thus voluntarily offered to our in- 
spection. 

The first volume, and especially 
the first part of the first volume, 
is turgid, for it represents that 
“space of life between childhood 
and mature age in which,” in the 
words of Keats, “the soul is in 
a ferment, the character unde- 
cided, the way of life uncertain, 
the ambition thick-sighted ; thence 
proceeds imawkishness, and” a 
*‘thousand bitters.” Yet, like the 
turgidity of the Endymion, it is a 
turgidity which attracts by reason 
of the promise it contains. 

The book opens in the midst of 
a romantic affection for an English 
duke who was staying in the en- 
virons of Nice. Marie had never 
spoken to him ; he probably hardly 
knew of her existence ; but the girl 
was attracted by the aristocratic 
assurance of his manners (“ii a du 
WNéron,” she says of him), and d- 
termined that she could not be 


happy except in marrying him! 
“0 mon Dieu/” she exclaims again 
and again, “give me the Duke of 


H ! I will love him, and 
make him happy ; I shall be happy 
too; I will help the poor.” 8. 

will cultivate her splendid voice, 
captivate and subdue him, enter 
the great world to reign as queen. 
His name sends the blood to her 
cheeks ; to see him drive past en- 
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sures her happiness for the whole 
day; his ultimate iarriage pro- 
duces a state of “jealousy, love, 
envy, deception, wounded vanity,” 
which would have done honour 
to any woman forcibly robbed 
of a real flesh-and-blood lover. 
Readers naturally may object that 
this is the mere foolish romanticism 
of any young woman who has 
developed early and read many 
novels. Any young woman might 
dream in this way. True: but 
“any young woman” would not 
have had the force of will to keep 
the whole experience to herself ; 
there would have been a confidante, 
a pleasant hugging of the romantic 
grief; dreamings, sickly poetry, 
perhaps a languid idleness. In 
this case there was nothing of 
the kind. Marie laughed, sang, 
played, danced, dressed, seemed 
the gayest of the gay, amused 
every one by her wit, and then 
retired to her own room to shed 
bitter tears of passionate dis- 
appointment. It is doubtful whe- 
ther even her mother knew what 
was passing within her. Hers 
was a strenuous, active life, filled 
with movement social and intel- 
lectual. We see her, in her diary, 
visiting her friends, playing Men- 
delssohn and Bach, singing, walk- 
ing with her dogs, working herself 
into nervous fevers on account of 
the unpunctuality of her English 
teacher (“Thirteen years old!” 
she exclaims. “If I lose time now, 
what shall I become?”); dismiss- 
ing the said English governess on 
her refusal to explain a rule of 


' arithmetic; making out for herself 


& programme of studies such as to 
astonish the censewr at the Lycée 
at Nice, to whom she applied 
for professors. English, French, 
Italian, Greek, Latin, chemistry 
were, we learn incidentally, among 
her studies; she even thinks of 
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presenting herself for the B.Sc. 
examination. That all this was 
thorough work we see plainly, for 
in after-years we find her reading 
the masterpieces of CGieek aud 
Latin with the same pleasure as 
those of Russian or French; 
criticising Livy as she would 
Tourguenieff ; revelling in “ Hau- 
let”; enjoying to the full the 
true humanity of Homer’s story 
of Ulysses and Nausicaa.. Truly 
she was no conventional type of 
love-sick girl, Rather there had 
begun in her, even at that early 
age, the terrible Lattle of the 
giants which was to devastate her 
“hysique ; to rob her of her voice, 
co some extent of her lcarning; 
to develop the constitutional ten- 
dency to consumption ; and finally, 
to leave her exhausted body a 
prey to the slight illness which 
produced her premature death. 
Even at that early age we see 
the intense painful striving after 
reality (with its accompanying de- 
sire for culture—“to know the 
best that has been-written on all 
subjects”), united, or rather op- 
posed to the love of effect which 
is the distinguishing feature of the 
artistic temperament; a longing 
for affection combined with a proud 
reserve which prevented her from 
showing feeling ; a desire for pas- 
sionate love contradicted by a 
growing habit of mental analysis 
which made a love wellnigh im- 
possible. “I was made to be very 
happy,” she says three months be- 
fore her death; “but,” she adds 
in words which might stand at the 
head of her diary as motto— 


‘* Pourquoi-dans ton: ceuvre céleste, 
Tant d’éléments, si peu d’accord 2” 


We are, however, interpreting 
her earlier by her later life. At 
thirteen these chaotic elements of 
character are to be found chiefly 
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as possibilities. We feel that the 
shape her life assumes during the 
* next few years will decide whether 
these elements will develop to 
that utmost capacity for discord 
which renders such a character 
an attractive psychological study, 
or whether they will smoulder on 
‘ under the influence, say, of a 
happy marriage, and raise her 
but little above the» average of 
clever, even brilliant, women of 
society. With a clear-sightedness 
really curious at an age when 
most girls think their decisions 
final and their characters formed, 
especially girls who live in an 
atmosphere of adoration such as 
that to which Marie was accus- 
tomed, she recognises that she is 
still in a state of flux: “I am 
not yet an entire woman,” ‘she 
says, “but I shall become one.” 

But to return to the diary. 
Thirteen years of age'saw Marie 
changed from the “slight, weakly, 


plain child,” to a blooming girl, 
rejoicing in the plenitude of life, 
healthily conscious of her attrac- 
tions, paganly frank in her ex- 


pression of this consciousness. 
She is not vain, but openly pleased 
with herself, without comparing 
herself to others. A naive passage 
shows the miliew of adoration in 
which she lived, and her own 
curious self-appreciation. 


“ We pass the day in admiring me ; 
mamma admires me, the Princess G. 
admires me; she continually says I 
am like mamma, or her daughter ; 
' now this is the greatest compliment 
any one can pay me. The fact is, I 
am really mE At Venice, in the 
great hall of the Ducal Palace, the 
—— on the ceiling represents 

enus as a large, fair, fresh-culoured 
woman. I recull that painting. My 
photographs will never be able to 

ive a correct impression of me. 

e colour is wanting, and my fresh- 
ness, my incomparable whiteness, are 
my chief beauty. But if any one puts 
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me into a bad humour, if any one 
thwarts me in anything, if I tire © 
myself, good-bye to my beauty! 
Nothing more fragile than 1 am, 
When I am happy, tranquil, then — 
only am I slnenble. When | am 
vexed, I might rather be called ugly. 
I expand in happiness as flowers in 
the sunlight. shall be seen—there 
is plenty of time. . . . I am like 

in the desert; I wait and 
desire a living soul.” 


Meanwhile, however, while 
awaiting the “living soul,” this 
very nineteenth century Hagar 
goes off to Paris, and the combat 
between her artistic and society . 
natures (if one may be allowed 
the expression), comes out very 
strongly. She is first of all trans- 
ported by the bustle, the hurry, 
the sense of life. “I love Paris 
and my heart beats; I want to 
live faster, faster, faster;” and 
then she adds, as though the sha- 
dow of the cross fell over her: 
“Tt is true; I fear this desire to 
live by steam is the presage of a 
short life.” Then the artistic side 
gets the upper hand, and she pines 
for the beauties of Nice. At 
Paris “there is neither morning 
nor evening. In the morning 
everything is being swept (on 
balaye), and in the evening these 
horrible lamps exasperate me.” 
She goes on to recall the clear, 
fresh mornings at Nice ; the early 
runs, hatless, with her dogs, on 
the Promenade des Anglais; the 
cool evenings; the moonlit sea; 
the solitude of her own chamber. 

The stay in Paris was but short... 
In September we find Marie in 


‘Florence for the centenary of 


Michael Angelo, and have the 
earliest indications of her future 
characteristic as an artist. It is 
the first time she has seen any- 
thing worth the name of art. 
She rushes to the Pitti, and 
spends long hours there with her 
patient aunt. True child of her 
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age, she cannot admire Raphael. 
“Must I say it? I dare not. 
People will cry me down. Well, 
then, in confidence. Raphael's 
‘Madonna della Seggiola,’ does 
not please me. The Virgin’s face 
is pale (washcd out), the com- 
plexion is not natural.” She pre- 
fers Titian’s “ Madeleine,” and pic- 
tures of Rubens, Van Dyck, 
‘ Salvator Rosa, Paolo Veronese. 
“Ts not the aim of painting to 
copy nature?” she asks, in words 
which foreshadow the deeper, truer 
realism of her maturer life. 

Up to the present time, how- 
ever, art is but one among Marie’s 
manifold pursuits, and perhaps the 
one to which, living as she was 
in an absolutely inartistic milieu, 
she gives least time and thought. 
Under the ever-increasing stress 
of her desire for glory, her thoughts 
turn to her diary, to her voice, to 
a splendid marriage, which should 
place her attainments in the full 
light of a brilliant society. She 
had not yet recognised that the 
powers seething within her were 
such as must embody themselves 
in independent action ; she suffer- 
ed as all true souls suffer when 
they grope blindly after their life- 
work. And yet, with the incon- 
sistency natural to this chaotic 
mingling of incongruous elements, 
she seems already dimly to recog- 
nise that she must work out her 
own salvation—that no reflected 
glory will be sufficient to satisfy 
her craving. ‘Let no one think 
these are merely the tears of an 
unmarried girl,” she says again and 
again. “Jf I die young, soon, 
and if by ill-luck this diary is not 
burnt, people will say, ‘ Poor child ! 
she has loved, and all her despair 
comes from that.’ Let them say 
80; I have no wish to prove the 
contrary, for the more I talk the 
less I shall be believed.” And 
later on, when renown as a painter 
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was close wu her. “It will ‘be 
said that if I had been married at 
seventeen years of age I should be 
like other people. A great mis- 
take! To have been married like 
everybody else I must have been a 
different being.” At the age of 
fifteen, however, the traditional 
marriage idea had not yet been 
vanquished, was not indeed con- 
sciously opposed to the more in- 
dependent views to which the 
freedom of her education and the 
breadth of her reading were giving 
birth. With characteristic energy 
she took matters, with apparent un- 
consciousness, into her own hands. 
She looked about deliberately for: 
some one to love and marry, yet 
she was no vulgar adventurer, no 
novel-fed dreamer. No vulgar 
adventurer—for while she sought 
wealth and position, she woyld not 
sell herself for them to a loveless 
match ; no novel-fed dreamer—be- 
cause, though she committed, in 
the first place, the grave mistake 
of supposing that a deliberately 
sought love could be a veritable 
healthy passion, she was at the 
same time sufficiently clear-sighted 
to perceive her mistake, and suf- 
ficiently resolute to do herself the 
violence requisite to conquer the 
fictitious feelings she had evoked. 
It was at Rome, whither the 
whole family went for the Carnival 
of 1876, that Marie attracted the 
attention of the nephew of a well- 
known cardinal, a handsome young 
fellow, with the dark eyes and 
nervous muscular figure likely to 
attract a girl of Marie’s physique. 
The license of carnival time ; end- 
less opportunities of meeting in 
society, where Marie’s music andl 
caustic wit already made her a 
prominent figure ; rides across the 
Campagna ; an accident in which 
Marie, nearly thrown, was saved 
by Pietro,—all served to raise a 
storm of passion in the man. And 
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Marie, captivated at moments 
by his eyes and his voice, eager 
at the thought of becoming a 
eardinal’s niece, of shining in 
society, of mixing in politics,— 
Marie just warmed her hands at 
his flame, and, deceived by the 
reflected heat, imagined for a time 
that she too loved. She was de- 
ceived, as so often happens, and 
as she herself acknowlédges later 
on, by the pleasure which every 
woman feels in being loved and 
almired. Yet she did not yield 
even to this substitute for true 
love without a characteristic 
struggle between her romanticism 
and cold distrust. “I should be 
at the height of happiness if I 
believed him,” she says after the 
incident of the runaway horse; 
“but I doubt, notwithstanding his 
frank, pleasant, even naif manner. 
This comes of being a canaille one’s 
self. Still it is better so.” 

She began to doubt the reality 
of her feelings at a moment char- 
acteristic of her ardour and fancy. 
Absence had but heated her. At 
Naples she longed for him contin- 
ually ; from Nice she returned sud- 
denly to Rome with her aunt to 
see him; but with the first kiss 
began the process of disillusion. 
She had treated him with an as- 
sumption of dignity which to an 
onluoker must have been Iludi- 
crous ; had given him her hand to 
kiss, or in moments of special 
kindness the cross round her 
neck, On her return to Rome 
the second time, she arranges a 
romantic meeting to talk over their 
future (for which, with her char- 
acteristic common-sense incongru- 
ity, she at the same time refers 
him to her parents), and experi- 
ences a curious mixture of plea- 
sure and discontent. “Je me 
sentais si bien!” she says. “Is 
this, then, love? Is it serious? It 
always seemed to me that he must 


be going to laugh, he was so grave 
and tender.” And again: “Truly 
it was delicious, that moment, for 
he remained motionless as I was, 
anil without speaking a word.” 
And in close connection with 
these sentences core others, like 
the following: “No, it is not real 
love. In real love nothing trito 
or common could be said.” Or 
again: “ This twtoiement made me 
shudder, and seemed humiliating ;” 
and lastly, in words which reveal 
the whole of her analytical soul: 
“Did I love him really, or was I 
only excited? (avais-je la téte 
moutée?) Who could rightly 
say? Nevertheless, from the mo- 
ment the doubt exists—there is no 
doubt.” Some months later on, 
she sums up: “I only loved his 
love for me. But as I am incap- 
able of meanness in love, I loved, 
and felt as though I loved, my- 
self, Jt was excitement (exalta- 
tion), fanaticism, short-sightedness, 
stupidity, yes, stupidity.” So 
spoke her reason, but feelings are. 
not so easily subdued. ‘The sub- 
ject continued to preoccupy her 
strongly ; her thoughts continued 
to turn tu him in moments of 
fatigue or depression. In Paris 


we find her in her usual impetuous 


manner consulting a somnambulist 
concerning his whereabouts and 
his feelings. Told that he was 
married. “Once in my room I 
could reason no longer. . . . I 
threw myself on the ground, stupe- 
fied and miserable,” yet not from 
love, but at a curious regret at 


her inability to love. “Oh, what - 
horror to think one loves and then — 


not be able to do so! for I cannot 
love such a man as he is—an 
almost ignorant being, a feeble, 
dependent being. I feel no love 
at all, only ennui.” 

Marie had received one of the 
hardest lessons .of her life, She 
had been brought face to face with 
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facts and forces of existence which 
we all imagine we realise and ex- 

+ until we come into actual 
contact with them, are conquered 
by them, and deceive ourselves 
with the assurance that next time 
we shall resign ourselves without 
astruggle. Love? Marie certainly 
thought she understood it. She 
certainly thought she had intel- 
lectually mingled the modesty, 
baghfulness, and passion which go 
to its composition in the propor- 
tions due to their relative import- 
ance ; and yet, like all pure-mind- 
ed girls who merely speculate on 
this subject, she was quite incap- 
able of realising the intellectual 
consequences of the passion she 
imagined she understood, — the 
man’s perfectly natural but essen- 
tially incorrect extension of his 
feelings to the woman, the impu- 
tation of them in like intensity to 
her, on the plea that she too is a 
human being. 

“Tell me how many times you 
have loved ?” says Pietro to Marie, 
on the occasion of the above-men- 
tioned meeting. 

“ Once,” answers Marie, and re- 
counts her romantic attachment. to 
the duke. Whereupon Pietro looks 
“incredulous and disdainful.” 

“ But that is not all? there is 
something else?” 

“ That is all.” 

“ Pardon me, and allow me not 
to believe you this time.” (‘See 
what depravity !” - interjaculates 
Marie.) “I cannot.” 

“ Tant pis /” cries Marie, vexed. 

“That is beyond my compre- 
hension,” resumes Pietro. 

“You must be depraved in- 
deed |” 

ity Perhaps.” 

“You do not believe that no 
one has ever kissed my hand?” 
. Pardon me, I do not believe 


A hard awakening this for a 


it, 
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girl who prided herself on her 
purity; whom, as we see mote 
than once, “every breath of cal- 
umny throws into a fever of dis- 
gust.” “Then,” she says later on, 
“when I went down to speak to 
him orn the eve of our departure, 
he saw in my action only an amo- 
rous rendezvous.. When I leant 
on his arm, he trembled only with 
desire. When I looked at him 
serious, inspired like an ancient 
prophetess, he saw nothing but a 
woman and a rendezvous.” The 
thought of the rendezvous tortures 
her ; she prays with tears that she 
may forget it; her lips seem to 
have turned black since the kiss, 
of which he had so little under- 
stood the value. “I advise all 
young women to be more can- 
ailles at the bottom of their 
souls,” she exclaims bitterly. To 
a sensitive girl’s mind, surely no 
revelation could be a greater shock 
than the one Marie had just re- 
ceived ! 

There was, however, another, and 
perhaps even more important ele- 
ment of education in this painful 
affair. 

“You will never love me,” said 
Pietro, one day. 

‘¢ When you are free.” 

‘When I am dead!” ejaculated 
Pietro, bitterly. 

* T cannot at present, for I pity 
and despise you.’ 

“Tf they told you not to love 
me, you would obey.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

«Tt is dreadful !” 

Marie, independent, accustomed 
to originate and carry out her 
plans without encountering any 
obstacles worth the’ name, here 
found herself face to face, for the 
first time in her life, with a de- 
pendent being—and a being de- 
pendent on a mysterious force,— 
impassible, slow-moving, and sure. 
She, who treated parents and 
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grand-parents as her equals, who 
considered herself mistress of her 
own destinies, was suddenly con- 
fronted with the extraordinarily 
close organisation of an Italian 
family—with that medieval gens- 
like association, in which the af- 
fairs of one are the affairs of all 
who bear the same name, and are 
settled for him by his elders,— 
with that curious union*of délan 
and want of vigorous initiative 
which seems the modern outcome 
in Italy of centuries of youthful 
dependence. 

This Pietro was the nephew of 
’ a well-known cardinal. His youth- 
ful excesses: had produced a ten- 
sion in the family. Now, at twenty- 
four, he had promised reform, and 
was trying to regain the favour of 
his clerical uncle, when he fell in 
love with Marie. Naturally the 
cardinal objected that the nephew, 
of whom he hoped to make use to 
increase his political weight, should 
marry @ Russian of the Greek 
Church, and joined his influence 
to that of Pietro’s father, mother, 
brother, and sisters to prevent the 
inatch. Virtually Marie was fight- 
ing against the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the contest was what 
one might expect from such com- 
batants : eager and nervous on the 
girl’s part — her wounded pride 
making her often forget the slight- 
ness of her affections ; calmly vic- 
torious on the part of Pietro’s 
family. At one time Marie finds 
him spirited off for seventeen days 
to a convent to do penance. She 
sees him in a cab. 

“Why don’t you have a car- 
riage 1” 

“My family won’t give me the 
money.” 

“Follow me to Nice,” she says 
more than once, anxious to with- 
draw him from these hostile influ- 
ences, 

“T can’t—TI have no money; but 


I will ask my motber, who will 
speak to my father about it.” 

' Needless to say the money was 
not granted, and Marie’s plan fail- 
ed. Marie was helpless against 
this cold hostility, this paralysis 
of independent action. “This ab- 
solute dependence freezes me,” she 
says ; “if they forbade him to love 
me he would obey, I am certain.” 
She was right. After that meet- 
ing on the eve of her departure 
from Rome, she never saw hin 
again. He wrote once or twice, 
despairing letters it would seem ; 
but appears ultimately to have 
rendered the inevitable obedience. 
Marie, with an indescribable mix- 
ture of rage and wounde:l pride, 
owned herself beaterr for the first 
time in her life. 

Braced by the conflict with 
superior powers, deepened and 
widened by close contact with 
another human being, Marie, now 
sixteen years of age, faced a diffi- 
culty from which many an older 
person would have shrunk. This 
was nothing less than a journey to 
Russia to win the affections of the 
father from whom she had been 
separated since she was less than 
two; to break, alone and unknown 


as she was, the hostile influence’ 


exerted over him for years by his 
family ; and to persuade him to 
rejoin his wife and establish him- 
self abroad for the winter to help 
in the task of providing a suitable 
future for his daughter. He was 
a man of evil disposition, Marie 
was told; haughty, sarcastic, de- 
lighting to humiliate those with 
whom he-came in contact. She 
determined, then, to fight him 
with his own weapons; to make 
him fear her wit, while she forced 
him to respect her character and 
admire her person; appealing to 
his vanity, by showiag hase to 
the gréatest ible advantage in 
the society he habitually frequent- 
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ed. Such was the task before the 
girl, and which she had set herself, 
as she parted from her mother, for 
the first time in her life, to travel 
with her aunt to the Russian fron- 
tier, and make her solitary entry 
into the hostile atmosphere of her 
father’s family. 

In the parting with her mother 
and grandfather, we catch the first 
note of the softened strain which 
makes itself heard more and more 
decidedly as life advances. She 
begins to realise something of the 
value of that fathomless devotion 
which she has hitherto accepted as 
her right. 


“Mamma has been weeping my 
future absence for the last three 
days; I have been sweet and tender 
with her therefore. The affections 
of husbands, lovers, friends, children, 
go and come, for all these may exist 
twice. But thére is only one mother, 
and a mother is the a being... 
whose love is disinterested. devoted, 
and eternal I felt all that for the 
first time, perhaps, as I said good-bye 
to her. d how I laughed at the 
loves of H., L., A., P., and what small 
mattersthey seemedto me! Nothin 
Grandpapa was moved to tears. Be. 
sides, there is something solemn in an 
old man’s good-bye. He blessed me, 
and gave me an _— of the Hol 
Virgn. . . . I adopted, as us 
my most joyful manner at parting, 
nevertheless, I was truly sad. Mam- 
ma did not cry, but I felt she was so 
unhappy that a flood of regrets came 
over me, as I felt how hard I had 
often been with her.” 


It is the first touch of chastened 
feeling, rendered possible, we may 
well believe, by the education of 
the last few months. 

Through Paris she reaches Eydt- 
kihnen, and leaves her aunt, to 
launch forth into the unknown. 
The parting is characteristic. 

“At midnight I got into the train ; 
my aunt was weeping; I kept my 
eyes high and immovable, that they 
might not overflow. The conductor 
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gave the signal. and for the first time 
in my life [ found myself alone! I 
began to cry aloud: but if you-think, 
I drew no profit from my tears! ... 
I made a study from Nature of the 
art of weeping. 

No traces of weakness could be 
discovered, however, when she met 
her uncle at Wirballen, nor when, 
at Poltawa, she first saw her father. 
She had taken her stand from the 
first ; had been served like a prin- 
cess. The report of her beauty, 
wit, gaiety, and exactingness had 
already reached her father, who 
was in a state of much excitement 
between desire to see her, fear that 
she would refuse to go to his house, 
and nervousness as to the result of 
the first interview. The meeting, 
as Marie describes it, sets the man 
at once clearly before us. 


“This morning at six o’clock we 
arrived at Poltawa. No one at the 
station. On reaching the hotel, I 
write the following letter; brusquerie 
often succeeds-:— 


‘TT reach Poltawa and ae even 
a carriage. Come immediately, I 
expect you at mid-day. Truly this is 
no fitting reception. 

eo Mane BasHKIRTSEFF.’ 

The letter had hardly been sent when 
my father rushed into the room, and 
I threw myself into his arms with a 
noble slowness. He was visibly satis- 
fied with my appearance, for his first 
care was to examine me in a kind of 


hurry. 
“*How big you are! I did not 
er pretty: yes, yes, very 


“ ¢ This is how Iam received; with- 
out even a carriage! Have you had 
my letter ?’ 

“*No; but I have just received the 


tel and rushed here. I hoped 
to arrive for the train. I am covered 
with dust. To come quicker I got 
into E.’s trotka.’ 

“*And I wrote you a charming 
letter.’ 

“* Like your last telegram ?’ 

“ © Almost.’ 

“<Very good ; yes, very — 
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“*T am like that; I must be waited 
on.” 

“‘ Like me; but mind, I am as ca- 
pricious as a devil.’ 

“6 And I as two.’ 

“ You are used to have people run 
after you like little dogs.’ 

“* And I must be run after; with- 
out that, nothing.’ 

“* Ah, no! you won’t get on with 
me in that way.’ 

“You can take me or leave me.’ 

“*But whytreat meas “father”? I 
am a bon vivant, a young man, there.’ 

“ ¢ Perfect, and so much the better.’” 

“My father,” she says two days 
afterwards, “is a hard man, irritated 
and crushed from infancy by the ter- 
rible general his father. Scarcely 
was he free and rich than he launched 
out and half ruined himself. All 
puffed (boufi) up with vanity and 
puerile pride, he prefers appearing a 
monster to showing what he feels, 
especially if anything moves him ; 
and in that he is like me.” 

It was just this fundamental re- 
semblance between Marie and her 
father which enabled her to treat 
him successfully. For her plan 
answered perfectly; his fatherly 
vanity was roused ; his intelligence 
pleased ; his respect ensured by the 
fearlessness of her opposition to 
his attacks on her mother’s family. 
The first quarrel on this head 
ended in a victory for Marie, and 
was an earnest of the future. 
Little by little relations between 
father and daughter grew more 
intimate ; there are even one or 
two touching scenes of such ex- 
pansion as was possible between 
two such natures. 


“We were hardly in the fields,”, 


says Marie, describing one such 
scene, “when my father suddenly 
asked me, ‘Well, are we going to 
quarrel to-day too?’ 

“*As much as you like.’ 

“He took me brusquely in his 
arms, wrapped me in his mantle, and 
leant my head against his shoulder. 
And I shut my eyes; that is my way 
of being tender. We remained thus 
for several minutes, 
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* Now,’ said he, ‘sit up.’ 

«“ ©A cloak then, for I shall be cold” 

“ He wrapped me in his cloak, and » 
I began to of Rome.” 

She talked to such good purpose 
that it was not long before her 
father began seriously to entertain 
the idea of requesting leave of ab- 
sence for the winter and establish- 
ing himself with Marie at Rome or 
Nice; only, he asks during a later 
interview, while he fidgets awk- 
wardly with Marie’s brushes and 
combs, will her mother—will her 
mother make any objection to 
living with him? Marie assures 
him that her mother will do what 
is best for the daughter with whom 
her life is bound up ; and her father 
finishes by confessing that he is 
still in love with her mother, that 
he was beside himself when they 
separated her from him, and that 
(with much hesitation and many 
blushes) he was afraid’ she might 
have an unconquerable dislike: to 
him. Marie reassures him; and 
from thenceforth it is an under- 
stood thing that he: will, at. any 
rate, accompany her to: Paris} meet 
her mother, and see what arrange- 
ments can be made. : 

Meanwhile anothem side of 
Marie’s character, had béém show- 
ing itself in her diary. During 
the four months oft her stay; in 
Russia her object was to show her- 
self to the greatest possible advan- 
tage and captivate all with whom 
she came in contact. “I. am far,” 
she says, “from regretting, my 
thirty-one trunks. My father 
must be taken through his. van- 
ity ;” and we have from time to 
time descriptions of the: toilets 
by which she astonished the 
natives. Her wide- reading, her 
conversational powers, displayed 
without a trace of pedantry, ex- 
cited enthusiasm in a not over- 
educated Russian provincial town; 
her music (she played harp, violin, 
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mandolin, and piano) and her 
fine voice delighted a society 
where music seems to have been 
little known; her painting (we 
find her painting portraits of her 
brother and his friends) raised her 
father’s admiration of her to the 
highest possible pitch. We see 
her the centre of an admiring 
crowd, who féte her and worship 
her; she is carried in a carpet 
when tired; she holds her court 
on the stairs like Goethe’s Elenore. 
“J like stairs,” she remarks in this 
connection, “ because one ascends.” 
Books were at a discount ; society 
life entirely to the fore. Yet it 
was not the society life of an or- 
dinary coquette, much as she de- 
lighted in coquetry at this epoch ; 
for the character sketches she gives 
of her admirers show a faculty of 
observation, and an _ increased 
knowledge of human nature, 
which would not only be remark- 
able in any person ‘of mature age, 
but which reveal the enormous 
strides her own character had 
made in development since she 
went to Rome in the spring of 
that same year. To dazzle by her 
toilets and accomplishments was, 
however, by no means sufficient 
for Marie’s restless nature. She 
threw herself with energy into all 
the outdoor sports in which her 
father delighted, determined to 
surpass all others of her sex in 
Russian active life, and to conquer 
the timidity inherent in her 
nafure—thoroughly enjoying the 
novelty of the purely animal pleas- 
ure to be found in riding, fishing, 
or shooting. Now she success- 
fully mounts an unbroken horse, 
“partly to spite my own coward. 
ice, partly to fill up the newsbags 
of those dandies from Poltawa ;” 
now she rates herself for fearing a 
gun, and sets to work to practise 
shooting; now it is a hunting- 
party in which she walks for miles 
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in man’s costume (ending by shoot- 
ing a crow !), or takes her place, 
gun in hand, alone in the damp 
thicket;with a couple of dogs, 
lying in ambush for the wolves 
which it is the peasants’ duty to 
beat up. Her intellectual nature 
needed. the relief of the fatiguing 
reality of this bodily activity, just 
as her society life found rest in 
contact with the poorer classes. 
“ You know j’udore m’encanailler,” 
she says quite untranslatably ; 
and goes on to describe how she 
mixes with the peasants, is within 
a little of dancing with them; 
how she dresses in the costume 
of a peasant maiden, and is dis- 
covered by her father sitting with 
her brother at the door of the vil- 
lage inn. 

During her stay in Russia, too, 
we have the first exhibition of 
the enthusiastic interest in politics 
which she displayed in later years, 
Tt was the time of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, of the war. between 
Turkey and Servia, and of the 
great pan-Slavist agitation. The 
Russians were clamouring for war, 
streaming over the frontier to 
serve as volunteers in the Servian 
army. “On the reverse of the 
bill for lunch,” she writes imme- 
diately after entering Russia, 
“there is printed a despairing 
appeal to the Russian people 
and clergy, on behalf of the Slav 
Committee at Moscow. This heart- 
rending appeal was put into my 
hand this morning. I am keeping 
it.” She longs to subscribe to the 
fund ; is enraged with the Ozar for 
not declaring war ; cries and shouts 
with the crowd at the sight of the 
volunteers who are leaving the 
station at Poltawa, and is indig- 
nant that her companions remain 
unmoved ;. hears her father ad- 
dressing his peasants (on the law 
concerning horses, as it happens), 
and immediately jumps to the con- 
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clusion he must be haranguing 
them for the Servians. It is the 
first indication of the wider, more 
impersonal feelings which in after- 
years urge her to frequent visits 
to Versailles; which provoke in- 
dignant tears on the death.of the 
Prince Imperial ; which overwhelm 
her with grief at the untimely 
removal of Gambetta; whliich 
nearly produce a fainting fit 
whe: the artist Julian, to see 
if she is capable of emotion, 
tells her that the Czar has 
been assassinated. 

But Marie was not happy in 
Russia. 


“This life makes my flesh creep 
(m’horripile),” she says. “ The days 
pass; I am losing precious time in 
the best years of my life. Evenings 
passed en famille, charming pleasaut- 
ries, a galety of which I myself am 
the moving spirit. . . . But what 
ennni! Not a word of sense, not a 
phrase that shows a cultivated man. 
. «+ I am a pedant, unhappily, 
and love to hear talk of the ancients 
and of science, . . . Is there 
anything of the kind here? Cards 
and nothing else. I would shut my- 
self up to read, but, my aim being to 
make myself liked, that would be a 
strange method of attaining it.” 


Heartily glad, therefore, was 
she, when in November she started 
with her father to return to Paris. 
There they met her mother, and 
Marie’s work was speedily undone. 
The mother, as we gather from 
thé diary, was a passive, yielding 
woman, capable of great devotion, 
but entirely wanting in the firm- 
ness, forbearance, and tact, in that 
intellectua] grip of another’s char- 
acter, which had enabled Marie 
to dominate her father. The 
quarrels broke out again, and 
M. Bashkirtseff soon returned to 
Russia. Yet relations were de- 
cidelly improved. Twice after- 
warls we find him in France ; 
Marie and her mother visit him 
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in Russia; the mother is with 
him when he dies. 

So Marie was again at Nice with 
her “two mothers,” grandfather, 
cousin, and doctor; enjoying the 
garden and the sea, playing with 
her. dogs, haranguing her fish- 
women and market-women. The 
old restlessness had taken posses- 
sion of her; she plunged with 
redoubled vigour into reading of 
every description. Gradually her 
artistic nature asserted itself more 
and more strongly at the expense 
of the social side. “I must cling 
to painting,” she had said already 
in Rome; and now: “I grow 
every day thore enthusiastic for 
painting ;” and again: “ You 
think I still want to go into the 
world? No, no longer. I am 
embittered, fretted (dépitdée), and 
turn artist as the discontented 
turn republicans.” Like a wail 
come the melancholy words: “I 
have a fever for study, and no 
one to guide me.” The discontent 
culminated in a long talk with 
her mother, and a decision of 
which Marie tells us in the 
following words :— 


“ Thave decided to remain at Paris, 
where I shall study, and whence I 
shall go to enjoy myself at the waters 
in the summer. Fancies are exhaust- 
ed; Russia has failed; [ am correct- 
ed for good. I feel that the moment 
has at last come to stop. ... This is 
no passing resolution like so many 
others, but definitive.” 

It proved the determining mo 
ment in Marie’s life. Of the tre 
ditional marriage idea we hear 
after this but little. She had 
refused offer after offer which fell 
short of her ideal ; it was becom 
ing more and more apparent that 
the glory she desired must be self 
earned, that the surging oneal 
within her could not be domi 
except by strenuous independent 
work—work which should gather 
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up all her powers, and give her 
that feeling of unity in herself for 
which all many-sided natures long 
as for their haven of rest. She 
would have apostrophised Work 
as Wordsworth did Duty— 


‘My hopes no more must change their 
name ; 

I long for a repose that ever is the 
same.” : 


There was, however, a reason 
for this imperious necessity of 
serious work very different from 
the oft-expressed desire of glory— 
a reason unformulated, probably 
unsuspected, by Marie herself. 
The loosening of conventional re- 
ligious beliefs was awakening in 
her, as it does in all veracious 
natures, a deepened feeling of the 
value of human nature as human 
nature, and, working in union with 
her impetuousity, was already be- 
ginning to produce an almost fren- 
zied desire to reach the living 
bottom of the world around her. 
The religion imbibed from her 
family had never been much more 
than fetishism, her God a being 
whose duty it was to make her 
happy in return for pilgrimage 
and almsgiving—an essentially 
artificial religion, not likely to 
persist in an analytical mind sub- 
ject to the strain and stress of 
nineteenth - century life in the 
great centres of civilisation. 


“My God!” she says, quite at the 
beginning of hér diary, “if you let 
me live as I should like, I promise 
you, if you take pity on me, to go 
from Kharkhoff to Kieth on foot... . 
If you satisfy my ambition and make 
me quite happy, I promise to go to 
Jerusalem, and do the tenth part of 
the road on foot.” 


Later on, as the unreality is 
beginning to dawn on her, she 
says :— 


“Now I will go and weep, and pray 
God to arrange this affair for me. It 
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is very original to converse with the 
God, but that does not make 
im any the kinder to me.” 


We find her telling her beads, 
and hitting her head on the pave- 


- ment at each bead; or again, 


quietly reasoning away the exist- 
ence of the soul. Now she is 
lifted up to the seventh heaven 
in an ecstasy of belief; again, she- 
shyly remarks that she felt the 
first pain in her right lung while 
her father and mother were so 
fervently praying for her recovery 
in. that specially favoured church 
at Kharkhoff. We may surely 
believe that this fluctuation of re- 
ligious belief, this want of the 
spiritual excitement which acts 
as a safety-valve to most women, 
had much to do with the frenzied 
zeal with which she sought realisin 
in heart. An indolent. inactive 
religion was not akin to her nature, 
yet that was the religion which 
she had been accustomed from 
childhood to see before her. 


“Mamma always speaks of God: 
if God wills—by the help of God. 
One calls on God so often ouly to 
escape from all kinds of little duties. 
That is neither faith nor devotion: a 
weakness, the cowardice of the idle, 
indolent, incapable. ‘If it is written 
that such a thing will happen, it will 
happen,’ she says, to avoid the trouble 
of exerting herself. ‘If everythin 
were written beforehand, God woul 
only be a constitutional president, and 
our wishes, vices, virtues, mere sine- 
cures.’ ” 


Deprived, then, both by her 
analytical mind and by the lofti- 
ness of her ideals of religion, and 
of the ability to make a good 
match, Marie, in the autumn of 
1878, settled in Paris to begin the 
artistic career which was to prove 
her consolation until her death. 
Painting was the only form.of arb 
left open to her. Her voice was 
irrevocably gone in consequence of 
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a chronic laryngitis. From the 
beginning it seems to have been 
fluctuating ; it went and came, and 
she received it back after each 
‘attack of hoarseness with tears of 
joy, the value of which singers 
will be well able to appreciate. 
“Tt is as though a mother should 
find living, in her arms, a child 
whom she believed to be dead, and 
dead through her own fault,” says 
‘Marie in one such transport. But 
at Rome the terrible cough began ; 
chest and x were both 
affected: “You know, doctor, I 
spit blood, and must be looked to.” 
“Oh, mademoiselle, if you persist 
in writing till three o’clock in 
the morning you will have every 
malady under the sun.” But to 
preach calm to Marie was to im- 
pose moderation on some devouring 
conflagration ; and her answer to 
the warning was—her Paris life. 

October 1878 saw her first entry 
into Julian’s art academy, and an 
immediate grip of her work, which 
greatly astonished ~ Julian, and 
Robert Fleury, the teacher in her 
section. It was certainly an ex- 
traordinary thing that a vivacious 
girl of seventeen, whose position 
enabled her to go into society as 
much as she wished, should work 
for eight and nine hours aday in a 
small, close, ugly studio, with a 
fervour not to be surpassed by 
those whose art was their bread. 
“All that in an hour!” cried 
M. Robert Fleury, correcting one 
of her sketches, “ but she must be 
furious (enragée).” Her powers 
were at once apparent; so plainly 
so, in fact, that it took some time 
to convince both Julian and Robert 
Fleury that she had never worked 
seriously at art before. “You did 
all that alone?” is the constant 
and somewhat incredulous demand 
during the first few days of her 
studio-life, to be followed by en- 
couragements to work which spoke 
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volumes in the mouths of such 
masters of the art. “ Reassure 
yourself,” said Julian three days 
after her entry, “you will not be 
long on the road.” 


“And when,” Marie goes on 
“mamma came to fetch me at five 
o'clock, he said something like the 
following : ‘I thought it was the ca- 

rice of a spoilt child, but I must con- 
Fess that she really works, has plenty 
of will, and is well gifted. this 
continues, her works will be fit for the 
Salon in three mouths.’”, 


Such words of praise were to 
Marie the sine gud non of success- 
ful work; they were a mental 
champagne, needful to counteract 
the desponding tendency so curi- 
ously blended with her ambition. 
They never elated her unduly; 
they simply made her see clearly. 


“Do not think I do wonders be- 
cause M. Julian is astonished,” she 
says. “J am wanting in experience, 
but what I do is correct and like the 
original. As to the execution, it is 
what one might expect after a week’s 
work. All my companions draw better 
thanI do. . .. What makes me think 
I shall do better than they is that, 
though I feel their merit, I should 
not be content to do as they do; where- 
as most beginners say, ‘If I could only 
draw like So-and-so, or So-and-so !’’ 


Yet, if M. Julian did not praise, 
but blamed her, or if even his 
words of praise were not glowing 
enough, her fears got the better 
of her; she ceased c&lculating the 
number of months which she would 
need to make herself renowned, 
and began to think that, after all, 
she had mistaken her vocation ; 
neither could she judge herself 
fairly again until she had pro- 
voked a renewal of the praise 
which was her medicine.» She 
brooded on blame, and passed 
lightly over praise. 


“What a much greater impression 
disagreeable things make than pleas- 
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ant ones !” she says epi tically 
in this connection, “For the last 


month I heard nothing pe ennesing? 
ments, except once, a fortnight ago; 
this psa I am scolded, and I only 
remember this morning ; but it is so 
in everything and always. A thou- 
sand persons applaud, one only hisses, 
and one hears that one more than the 
thousand.” 


Most characteristically Marie 
proceeds to grow jealous of the 
successes of the most gifted and 
advanced artist in the studio. 


“ Breslau-has been working in the 
studio for two years, and she is twenty, 
while I am seventeen ; but Breslau 
had drawn a great deal before coming 
here. And I, wretch! I have only 
been drawing for a fortnight. How 
well Breslau draws !” ; 


Her artistic life resolves itself 
henceforth in great measure into 
a-race with Breslau. ‘In two or 
three months I shall draw as she 
does—that is to say, very well.” 
She compares all her work with 
Breslau’s ; she is continually pull- 
ing herself up to ask herself 
how Breslau drew at the corre- 
sponding stage of her studies. 
When her painting seems at a 
standstill (she was encouraged to 
begin to paint very soon after 
entering the studio) she consoles 
herself with the thought that 
Breslau too, was said at first to be 
no colourist ; ‘‘ yet now,” she adds, 
with the artistic appreciation of a 
generous rival—“ now, ‘her tones 
sing.’” She is glad to have found 
a rival worthy of her. “With 
the others,” she says, “I should 
have gone to sleep.” 


‘“This girl,” she writes later on in 
one of her moments of despairing de- 

ression—* this girl is a power; she 
is not the only one, of course, but we 
come from the same cage, not to sa 
from the same nest, and I divin 
and foresaw it, and told you so in 
the very first days, I, ignorant bei 
as I was then. I despise myself, 


renounce myself, I do not understand 
how Julian and Tony [Robert Fleury] 
can say what they do. Iam a 
I have nothing dans le ventre 
Zola!). Beside Breslau I feel like 
a thin, fragile card-board box near 
a massive, richly sculptured oaken 
chest.” 

She envies Bresiau her milieu, 
where persons and things are 
artistic, ‘The miliew is half the 
talent while one is a pupil,” she 
says later, comparing Breslau’s 
advantages in this respect with 
the constant friction and nervous 
tension to which she herself is 
subjected through her efforts to 
control her impatience at the 
philistinism of her family, through 
her struggles to feel and show 
gratitude for the numberless marks 
of devotion which the fundamental 
want of sympathy between herself 
and her “mothers” rendered in- 
tensely galling to her spirit of 
independence. But she puts her 
finger on the real difference be- 
tween herself and Breslau, and 
reveals the cause of the fever of 
her work in the words in which 
she comments on a success at- 
tained by Breslau while she her- 
self was too ill to work. : 

“Besides, it’s not my fault. One 

must act according to one’s nature. 
She is entirely devoted to her art; as 
for me, I invent dresses, I dream of 
draperies, bodices, triumphs in so- 
ciety. . . . She follows her bent, 
I mine. But my powers are cramped 
by it.” 
Art and society,—she could re- 
nounce neither; must be first in 
both ; and lost her life in the 
struggle. 

In the studio she escaped from 
the artificial atmosphere which had 
hitherto stifled her full develop- 
ment, to find herself in an element 
of true equality which sustained 
her, braced her, and encouraged 
her powers to their/fullest energy 
of expression. 
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“In the studio everything dis- 
appears.” she remarks in toues of 
rejoicing: “one has neither name 
nor family ; one is no longer one’s 
mother’s daughter. one is one’s self. 
one is an individual. with before one 
—Art, and nothing else. One feels 
so happy, so free, so proud !” 


She modifies her dress to har- 
monise with her new condition 
(“I wear no heels at the studio,” 
she remarks, half laughing); makes 
merry expeditions into the Quartier 
Latin in search of engravings, 
draperies, casts, and other artistic 
properties; is discovered by her 
horrified family driving with her 
fellow-students in an open cab in 
the Bois (“ elles étaient si gentilles, 
si convenables,” she says); is de- 
lighted when, “thanks to my 
modest costume, people take me 
for some Breslau or other, and 
look at me in a certain benevo- 
lent, encouraging manner, quite 
different from formerly.” Her 
realistic tendencies gradually de- 
veloped and strengthened in this 
congenial atmosphere. They show- 
ed themselves from the first by an 
admirable power of seizing the 
“salient features in her models, a 
marked preference for drawing 
from the nude (“like all those who 
are worth anything,” says Julian), 
and a quite extraordinary boldness 
and aplomb of execution. “It’s 
boy’s work,” is the judgment of 
the men students on her com- 
petition sketch, and they adjudge 
the medal to the sheer force it 
displays. 

“M. Julian and the others.” she 
says, “have said in the men’s studio 
that I had neither the hand. the 
manner, nor the tendencies of a 
woman, and they want to know if 
there is any one in my family from 
whom I derive so much talent and 
force, even brutality, in drawing, and 
courage in work.” 


**Of the woman I have only the 
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envelope,” she says, in the elation ~ 
of a morning’s rout, which had 
shocked her mother, among the 
shops of the Quartier Latin,— 


“and this envelope is devilishly femi- 
nine ; as to the rest, it is devilishly 
something else. Tt is not I who say 
so, since I imagine that all women 
are like myself.” 


As the technical difficulties of 
execution were overcome, as the 
novelty of work from the nude 
wore off, these realistic tendencies, 
developed by growing age and 
experience, manifested themselves 
in an intense love of the streets 
and public gardens. 


“Have you ever -considered it?” 
she says towards the end of her life; 
“the street and the rs- by? 
All that a bench contains, what a 
romance! what a drama! The 


= with one arm resting on the 
ack of the seat, the other on his 


knee ; his glance furtive. The woman 
and the child on her knees; the woman 
of the people trapesing by (gut trime). 
The merry grocer’s boy seated and 
reading a ‘ Petit Journal !’ The work- 
man who has fallen asleep, the phil- 
osopher or the wretch, bankrupt of 
hope, who is smoking. Perhaps I see 
too much in it all. . . . But just con- 
sider it well at five or six o'clock in 
the evening.” 


Her last exhibited picture, the 
spirited “ Meeting” of six vivacious 
schoolboys, was painted in the 
street ; one of her last productions 
was the result of work in a cab; 
everything had been prepared for 
the commencement of another 
study of the kind, when death cut 
short her career. Yet her realism, 
as the above extract abundantly 
shows, was not the sham which 
ordinarily goes by that name. 
which occupies itself simply with 
cynically copying the ugly or the 
nasty, calling it “nature”; hers 
was rather the realism of the true 
poet, who feels and seeks to ex- 
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press the harmony which lies under 
all manifestations of life; who 
loves 
“everything: the arts, music, paint- 
ing, books, society, dress, luxury, 
excitemeut, calm, laughter, sad- 
ness, melancholy, chaff (blague), love, 
cold. sunlight; all the seasons, all 
states of the atmosphere, the calm 
plains of Bussia an the mountains 
round Naples; the snow in winter, 
the rains in autumn, springtime and 
its follies, the quiet days summer, 
and the lovely nights, with their 
brilliant stars . . . 1 admire and 
worship everything. Everything 
presents itself before me under as- 
ts interesting or sublime. I should 
he tm oh. ieee: fe embrace 
all. to confound myself with all. and 
die, since it must be so, in two or in 
thirty years ; to die with ecstasy at 
the thought of exjeriencing this last 
mystery, this end of everything, or 
this divine beginning.” 

These were the dispositions 
which insured Marie success in 
ill the subjects she touched ; 
whether it was the picture of a 
model, composed with a brutal ver- 
acity which astonished Julian him- 
self, or a flowering orchard in the 
first blush of springtime ; a street 
waif under a torn umbrella. or her 
lovely cousin in muslin and lace ; 
little workhouse boys trudging to 
school, or autumnal mist aud glow- 
ing leaves on the Seine. 


‘The things are rises,” she 
xeys, “are like * winhou oy ned on to 
the lives of people. ... It is an in- 
tense palpitating interest. But... 
the fouls think that to Le ‘modern’ 
or ‘ realistic,’ it is sufficient to paint 
the first thing that comes, without 
arranging it. Do not arrange, a 
choose and surprise,—everything lies 
there. The choice makes the artist.” 


Again and again she reiterates 
this truth as to the essence of 
realism. 

And just as her realism was 
that of a poetical and enthusiastic 
nature, so the freedom in which 


we have seen her rejoicing was not 
more than that measure of eman- 
cipation which an attractive young 
woman of society could enjoy with- 
out exciting a storm of criticism. 
She was no believer in that “stupid 
equality of the sexes, which is a 
mere Utopia,” but earnestly de- 
sired an equality of education, 
which would destroy all inequality 
except -that occasioned by nature 
itself. “A woman who prowls 
about (gw réde) is an imprudence,” 
she remarks with her usual good 
sense; yet she feels very deep- 
ly the stunting influence of that 
restraint which prevents her 
prowling. 


“*Yon want to go, in Rome, to see 
the ruins.’ 

“* Where are you going, Marie ?’ 

“*To see the Colisenm. 

“*Bnt you have seen it already! 
Let ns go to the theatre or the prom- 
enade, it will be crowded. And 
that’s enough to make one’s wings 
fall.’ 

“*Ah, how wonren are to be pitied ! 
men ure free at least. Absulute in- 
dependence in ordinary life, liberty to 
go and come. to go out. to dine at the 
restaurant or at home, to go uu foot 
to the Bois or the eaf¢, that liberty is 
half the talent. aud three-quartem of 
everyday happiness. But, you will 
say, why do nut you, a superior 
woman, take this liberty? Impos- 
sible, for the woman whv emancipates 
herself thus, the yo and pretty 
woman, of course, is almost pnt on 
the index ; she becomes singular, re- 
marked, blamed (togvée), and vonse- 
quently still /ess free thin ia nut shock- 
ing those idiotic usuges.’” 


Her ideas on the equality of the 
sexes were those of a clear-minded 
woman of the world, intensely im- 
patient of control, but at the same 
time too clear-sighted to deceive 
herself in any way on the subject ; 
her views on the subject of equal- 
ity in society were those of an 
aristocratic mind which reason has 
led into republicanism. She de- 
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tests that form of equality which 
is obtained by levelling down, and 
with sound moral sense justly falls 
foul of George Sand in this respect. 


“ How can one read three hundred 
pages filled with the doings and words 
of be ape — Béné artdonee 1 

an uncle or a ener 

° he natin Fo in disgust. “We have 
everlastingly social levelling by means 
of love—an ignoble thing. Let equal- 
ity be established—that is as it should 
be; but let it not be due to caprices 
of sex. The countess in love with 
her valet, and dissertations there- 
upon !” 

To return, however, to Marie’s 
active life. A month after her 
entry into the studio saw her 
adding anatomy to her other work, 
and handling human bones and 
skulls in a way which must have 
appeared disgusting to her family. 
To this and painting, with which, 
to the great astonishment of her 
fellow-students, she was advised 
to occupy her spare time, after 
two months’ work, she quickly 
added sculpture. 


“IT am going to sculpt in the 
evenings,” she suys,... “so as not to 
think that Iam young and that the 
time is passing,—that I am bored 
(m'ennuuie), that I rebe] —that it is 
herrible.’ 


For whatever reason it was begun, 
sculpture soon inflamed her as 
much as painting. The fervid 
descriptions of her conception of 
one of her last pictures, and of 
her sketch of her first statue, are 
well worth quotation, as showing 
the glowing passion with which 
she worked. 


“To cut short these indecisions, I 
am going to paint the mist on the 
Seine in a boat. That will do me 
good. I get up at one o’clock in the 
morning to say that I want to paint 
something! It was because I felt 
inclined to do nothing that I suffered. 
It is like a flame which mounts and 
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mounts; it is like the sudden sight 
of the person one prefers,—an emo- 
tion, a warmth, a joy. I blush at it 
all alone.” 


And when her first statue is 
sketched she is nearly beside her- 
self with joy. 


“But this evening, this evening, 
the joy isimmense. ‘ t!’ you wi 
say, ‘has Saint Marceaux come, or 
Bastien?’ No, but I have made the 
model of my statue. ..-TI have in 
my life sketched two whole figures, 
and two or three busts, all left half 
finished, . . . because, working alone, 
and without guidance, I could attach 
myself to nothing which interested 
me, into whick I could put life, soul, 
—something, in fact, nota mere study. 
To conceive a figure,-and have an 


. immense desire to execute it—voila / 


It will be badly done. But what 
then? Iwas born asculptor ; [adore 
form. Colour can never give as much 
wer as form, although I am mad 
or colour. But form! A beautiful 
movement, a beautiful attitude ; you 
o round it, the profile changes, while 
it keeps the same significance. What 
happiness! what ravishment! My 
figure is that of a woman upright, 
weeping, her head in her hands. You 
know that movement of the shoulders 
when one is crying. I should have 
liked to kneel before it. I said a 
thousand follies to it. . . . The model 
is thirty centimetres high, but it will 
be life-size. .. . At last I tore up a fine 
cambric shirt to wrap round this little 
fragile statuette. I love this clay more 
than my ownskin. . . . It isso lovely, 
the white damp linen covering and 
draping with graceful folds this supple 
body, which I see as it should be. I 
have wrapped it round respectfully ; 
it is fine, ae hicate, noble,” 


All this while, unhappily, Marie’s 
presentiments of an early death 
were rapidly nearing fulfilment. 


“T cannot live,” she says near the 
beginning of the second volume. “I 
am not created regularly; I have a 
heap of things too many, then a heap 
of things which are wanting, and a 
character which cannot last. . . No 
one could be more fantastic, more ex- 
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acting, more impatient. Sometines, 
or perhaps always, there is a certaiu 
fonn:lation of calm ; bnt I do not ex- 
plain myself well, [ only tell you that 
my life cannot last.” 


She judged but too well. Paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, visits to 
Versailles, society, the theatres, 
night watchings, united to the ex- 
aggerated sensibility of an intensely 
nervous nature in an uncongenial 
milien, were uot calculated to di- 
minish the evil which, as we have 
said, existed already before she 
settled at Paris. To the cough, 
to the trouble with the eyes, was 
addel a slight deafness, which 
threateued to increase, aud which 
inteusely wounded Marie’s amour 
propre, galled her. sense of inde- 
peudeuce, and unspeakably in- 
creased the bitterness with which 
she regarded her life. “I am 
tormeuted with the most retined 
cruelty,” she says in one place; 
and in another, “It is as though 
God said, ‘ You have managed to 


console yourself for the loss of 
your voice? Well, now you shall 
lose your hearing too.’” Later we 
find her at a German watering- 
place amusing every one by her 
antics, and quietly remarking, “I 


assure you it is sad to make 
tweuty-five persons die with laugh- 
ing, and yet not to enjoy one’s self,” 
On a journey through Spain with 
her family, she is now “ drunk with 
blood” after that “school for as- 
sassius,” the bull-fight; now cut- 
ting her melon as though she were 
“plauting a banderilla;” now 
painting a convict, with the officers 
of the prison arranged in admir- 
ing semicircles belind her, and 
the rest of the convicts craning 
their necks to see at least the 
easel from the yard below; now 
fuming at the very few ideas she 
is able to exchange with her com- 
panions, “To travel with one’s 
family !” she exclaims,—“ it is as 
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though one found pleasure im 
waltzing with one’s aunt.” But 
neither bathing nor travelling 
could stop the evil. Soon after 
her return to Paris, she went alone 
and in secret to a strange doctor, 
in order to learn the truth. Her 
manuer of facing it is most char- — 
acteristic. “ Tiens.’ it amuses me, 
this position of a coudemued being. 
Jt is a pose, an emotion; I con- 
tain a mystery; death has touched 
ine with his fingers ; there is a cer- 
tain charin in it ; it is new at first.” 
Blisters, iodine. care, she refused. 
them all; she would not disfigure 
herself ; she would work on and 
taste the full of life till the very 
end. Most touching are the last 
few uonths of the existeuce of the 
attainted girl, the continued fever 
of life and work ; the indomitable 
will with which she coutinued the 
struggle for glory; the despair 
with which she realises that the 
blow will fall before she can fairly 
reach her goal, “Six years work- 
ing ten hours a-day to reach what? 
A beginning of talent and a mortal 
illness.” Touching is her battle 
with her idyllic sympathy for 
Bastien Lepage. ‘How can one 
love when one sees human nature 
under a inicroscope?” she asks, 
Her visits to the great painter in 
his mortal illness, when she herself 
could scarcely dress to go to him ; 
her bitter, numbed wretchedness, 
heartrending in such a nature, at 
the thought that his death may 
precede her own ; lastly, the break- 
ing of even that proud will, and i 
the scene with which this paper 
opened,—all these should be read in 
Marie’s own words in order to taste 
their full pathos. That year (1884) 
her pictures (one of them “ Les 
trois rires!”) appeared in the Salon 
knotted with black crape. Their 
painter had gone over to the great 
majority. These works, which 
displayed to the full her rare 
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vigour of handling and fearless 
realism, were ultimately bought 
by the French Government, and 
hang in the Luxembourg. [If 
Marie could have lived to attain 
this honour, how intensely glad it 
would have made her! but in her 
case, as in that of many an even 
less fortunate genius, renown came 
too late to warm the heart that so 
earned for it. And may we also 
add that in her case love also came 
too late? It is hard to determine 
whether the deep sympathy she 
felt for her fell6w-sufferer and 
fellow - artist was love or merely 
friendship ; whether the intellectual 
sympathy that existed between 
them had ripened into something 
warmer; whether, had she lived, 
Marie could have conquered her 
ingrained aristocracy of nature, 
and condescended to be the wife 
of a man of peasant birth. 
Be that as it may, no one can 
lay down without emotion the 


pages of this diary, in which a 
human soul has voluntarily laid 
its very inmost fibres bare before 
us. She was not a faultless hero- 
ine, far from it, but we love her 
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none the less for that. Lhe more, 
perhaps, for it approaches her 
to our common humanity. And 
think of her what we will, we 
cannot refuse to her the tribute 
that she was a valiant soul, who 
acted up to the motto she herself 
had chosen, “ Jusqu’au bout.” 

Our last quotation from these 
pages shall be one which most 
delicately indicates her analytical 
refinement with the blend of un- 
compromising realism, and is ad- 
mirably characteristic :— 


“T should like to sing what I ad- 
mire above all else. . . . I admire 
people who eat, in big mouthfuls 
mutton-chops composed of fat an 
blood. I admire those happy persons 
who swallow raspberries with pleas- 
ure, without troubling themselves 
about the almost inevitable little 
worms which one always finds in them. 
I turn them all over, so that the 
trouble is greater than the pleasure. 
I also admire all those who can eat 
all sorts of things, hashed or stuffed, 
of which they don’t know the com- 
position. I admire, .. . or rather, I 
envy, simple healthy natures who live 
according to habit.’ 


Heien ZImMERN. 
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In was a dull inanspicious morn- 
ing when [ stepper, at 10.38 a.m, 
ou the foot-plate of oue of the Mid- 
land new single driving - wheel 
express eugives, which hal the 
momeut hefore lazily backed down 
on to the train of eight carriages, 
weighing as nearly as possible 105 
tous, or with engine and tender 
180 tous. 

Having established my bows 
fides to the satisfaction of the 
driver, [ mace a rapid survey of 
the surroundings. The fire-box 
front bristled with bright arue- 
ture, aud contrasted strangely 
with the simple trial awl water- 
gango taps used a few jeurs ugo. 
Everything was perplexity to the 
stranger, and yet, w hen uulerstood, 
of the simplest character. ITujector 
aud automatic brake apparatus all 
in oue to the right, and injector 
aud saucling-tap to the left; 
handles aud pipes highly polished 
aud. severely ueat, showing in 
their application the wisest econ- 
omy of space. 

Further speculation s to use 
and service were abruptly cut 
short by the shrill whistle of the 
leading guard, in respouse to a 
little pantomimic play from the 
other end of the train. The cran- 
ed head of the fireman was quick- 
ly withdrawu, and “Right away, 
inate,” followed by a touch of the 
whistle, and the almost simultane- 
ous opening of the regulator valve. 
A moment’s hesitation, only a mo- 
ment, and we set-off on our 
journey of 124 miles, to be run 
without a stop, as the long finger 
of the giant clock of St Pancras 
pointed to forty minutes past ten. 
We were punctual. The move- 
ment was slow and dignified, and 
reminded one of an athlete doing 


x little prelimivary paciuz. A 
suciden whiri of tne clriving-wheels, 
rapidly checked hy easing of steam, 
aul followed by the application of 
the steam saucers, gave me a 
forcible intimation of the ditference 
between four - wheeled coupled 
engines and our majestic prauc- 
ing steel for the day. 
lunuediately the mad whirl was 
checked, and the ouward slow and 
steady pace was resumed, now 
slightly quickening, and realised 
more from the ear, by the rapidly 
increasing heats, which alone in- 
dicated the work being done. 

Past the towering gasometers 
to the right, then over the disinal 
old St Pancras graveyard, shorn 
of its ypicturesqueness by the 
serrated grave-stoues, which seem 
to appeal in speechless rows, and 
refuse to be hidden by the slight 
screen of limes and poplars. 

Bearing down more rapidly by 
the goods depot with increasing 
speed, we enter the dark arches 
which precede COainden Road, 
through which we run smartly, 
and pass Kentish Town station 
at 30 miles per hour. 

The real business of the day 
commences, and the huge yet 
symmetrical engine, seuticut-like, 
seems to borrow something of the 
earnestness of the men in charge. 

Over crossings, threading with 
ease what appeared to be a devious 
and intricate way, through the 
many sidings at Kentish Town, 
the foot-plate meanwhile as steady 
as the floor of the saloon carriage, 
told well for the almost perfect 
balancing of the moving parts. 

Through another open space, 
with a gleam of sunlight in the 
face, quickly exchanged for the 
uninviting stone-work of the cut- 
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ting, past Haverstock Hill station, 
and then with a rush pl 

into the murky terrors of Belsize 
tunnel, which the preceding 10.30 
train had filled with vapour, which 
still twisted and clung to the 
damp sides in fantastic shapes, 
rapidly enveloping us as though 
to hide the Cimmerian terrors 
beyond. Had Dante been so 
fortunate as to ride thrgugh Bel- 
size tunnel on a locomotive under 
such conditions, another and a 
more terrible chamber of horrors 
would have been added to his 
pandemonium, in which doubtless 
a wheeled monster would have 
figured, before which the most 
gruesome of his shapes would 
have flown in terror, crushed-and 
ground in a thick-ribbed region 
of sinoke and steam. 

The fire-door is now dropped 
(with a clang) for the purpose of 
adding more fuel, and a broad 
lurid flash of light is flung back 
on to the tender and the end of 
the first carriage, showing the 
piled-up coal magnified and dis- 
torted by the masses of vapour 
which wreathed down from the 
roof, The rapid pulse-like beats 
of the exhaust could be distinctly 
heard as the arched roof hurled 
back each reeking concussion. 

The darkness becomes more pro- 
found and wearisome, when a 
glimpse of light, lost as soon as 
seen, and gradually enlarging, 
gives one the impression of look- 
ing through the wrong end of a 
large telescope. 

The light becomes larger and 
more full-orbed, and quickly, with 
a sense of relief, we rush into the 
awaiting glories of the day. 

Ajax at the dawn, after the 
night’s encounter, never felt more 
relief than was experienced by the 
third man on the foot-plate. 

Through Cricklewood, Brent, 
Welsh Harp, and Hendon, houses, 
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fields, woods, and water trooping 
past at 60 miles per hour. Now 
we are breasting one of the first 
of the numerous gradients which 
-mark the Midland route, and 
which the accompanying diagram 
will the better illustrate, both as 
regards section of road and speed 
maintained. The spacing between 
each of the horizontal lines repre- 
sents 10 miles, the bottom being 
zero. The rise of y+, for 44 miles 
to Elstree was hardly felt, the 
speed never falling below the rate 
of 56 miles per hour over the top. 
In a few minutes we were racing 
up another 4} miles of sloping 
ground leading to and beyond St 
Albans, The changes are no longer 
panoramic, but become almost 
kaleidoscopic. So far the wary 
hand of the driver had never left 
the handle of the regulator, ready 
to check the slightest slipping that 
might be caused by the slippery 
state of the rails in the tunnels, or 
to check or stop in obedience to 
the numerous signals encountered. 

After a careful survey of the dis- 
tant lines he laid his hand on the 
quadrant wheel (the third time 
since our commencement) and ad- 
justed it with.almost mathematical 
precision to the second notch in 
the sector, whick I afterwards 
noticed was divided into eight 
parts. 

The smart clean-faced pressure- 
gauge registered 160 lb. to the 
inch of pressure, and that, too, with 
left injector full on (and which was 
never taken off until our arrival at 
Nottingham), spoke well in favour 
of the steaming qualities of the - 
boiler. The light simmering of the 
steam through the restraining discs 
of the safety-valves was constant, 
but never boisterous, @ foretaste 
of scientific driving not to be ex- 
celled anywhere, proving the most 
judicious management of fire and 
water. 
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The deflected arms of the signal- 
posts had so far showed a clear 
road, and the only manipulation 
indulged in was the regular laying 
on of a few shovelfuls of coal. 
The vacuum-gauge had from the 
first constantly registered 20 
inches of vacuum, seven of which 
were sufficient in case of need to 
stop our onward course. 

We pass St Albans,” with its 
ancient abbey looking fresh after 
its timely renovation, at a speed of 
57 miles per hour, and a few min- 
utes later sweep through Harpen- 
den, with its breezy furze-covered 
heath to the left, the speed-indi- 
cator showing 60 miles (good 
racing speed), and with an in- 
creased speed of 65 miles an hour 
we passed Luton, the town cele- 
brated for its straw hat and bon- 
net industries. Another three 
miles and we had reached the 
height of 400 feet above mean sea- 
level, or equal to 328 feet above 
St Pancras. In twenty-one min- 
utes from leaving Luton by my 
timepiece (which was carefully 
adjusted to Greenwich time), we 
round the curve at Bedford, with 
steam shut off, at the greatly re- 
duced speed of 15 miles per hour, 
brought about by a slight touch of 
the brake-handle. 

Leaving clean-looking Bedford 
(proud of its sedgy-banked river) 
without effort, we rapidly gain 
speed, as is evidenced by the rise 
of the water-column in the 
Stroudley indicator, which, by 
the by, is snugly ensconced in a 
corner of the awning. 

We glide rather than run 
through Oakley, and in another 
3 miles commence our ascent of 
Sharnbrook, four miles of one in 
120. The task, which carried us 
to a height of 312 feet above mean 
sea-level, was not a laborious one, 
the speed only falling to 50 miles 
per hour at the summit. 








The duties of the men in charge 
now appear somewhat monotonous, 
and consist principally in antici- 
pating the distant semaphores thz 
here and there stand out like watch- 
ful sentinels of the line. The men 
in the boxes, as we pass them, by 
a light touch flash the information 
of our advance still farther ahead, 

We were well up to time; the 
difficulty was to realise that we 
were running at the speed indi- 
cated, so smoothlv and easily was 
the work done. 

Up hill and down dale, the actual 
work done being faithfully indi- 
cated by the pointer affixed to 
the reversing screw, which marked 
the position of cutting off steam in 
cylinders, on the graduated brass 
plate, the lineal measurement of 
which showed the percentages, and 
which varied but little, ranging 
from 25 to 30 per cent of piston- 
stroke,—and that too, with an ex- 
penditure not exceeding 21 Ib. of 
Derbyshire coal per mile. 

The analysis of the running by 
the time-table, and gauged by the 
principal stations, was punctuality 
to the minute. 

Open country, cuttings, towns, 
and hamlets approached and fled 
by ; stations were approached and 
passed with no other regard than 
the warning note of the whistle 
to stand clear as we thundered 
through, in some places. like a 
sweeping hurricane. 

The stranger would indeed be as 
dead to influence and sensation as 
an unpolarised magnet, or the pro- 
verbial door-nail, who could leave 
the luxurious and comfortable coupé 
(where his study has been to kill 
time by newspaper, or possibly by 


a round of cards), and exchange it . 


for the exhilarating atmosphere of 
the footplate, with the freedom of 
unrestricted vision, and not feel the 
afflatus. The difference would be 
almost everything to him. The 
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novelty and delight in sharing a 
seeming power of volition, would 
be enough to inspire the old char- 
ioteer spirit. The mystery of the 
glistening and bright array of han- 
dles, gauges, and pipes ; the rushing 
wind ; the interminable clatter of 
wheels and rails; the momentary 
terror at. the sudden swerve from 
the straight to the curves; the 
changing and mingling of views; 
the escarped earthworks and rocks, 
which rise and fall, and lengthen 
and change to some new phase of 
interest ; the fervid glowing heat 
of the fire-box ; and the reassuring 
regularity of the;men in_perform- 
ing their duties! {No » necessity 
with this ¥specialsteed to hold 
fast, no plunging ‘to right or left, 
but. a steady and snake-like mo- 
tion, yet quicker than the wind, 
and by virtue of the bogie system, 
which has never, yet been known 
to fail, following the sinuous wind- 
ing of the line with marvellous fidel- 
ity and ease, like one of the verte- 
brata, and racing the banks with 
more than the speed of the red deer, 
and developing more power than 
a regiment of horse. 

The vigilance of the driver never 
decreases, and the fireman, at al- 
most regular intervals of every 
three to five . minutes, carefully 
lays on his two or three shovelfuls 
of coal. So far, the pressure had 
never - varied more than two or 
three pounds on the square inch, 
so that the pointer of the steam- 
gauge seemed almost incapable of 
motion. ; 

Over the summit, which had so 
far been the most rapid elevation 
yet achieved, and we skim lightly 
down the 44 miles with a sleigh- 
like motion: Flitting through Ir- 
chester, then a comparatively level 
stretch through Wellingboro, Fine- 


don, and Isham, at a speed of about: 


60 miles an hour, trending upwards 
to Kettering, then over the rolling 
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undulations to Geddington, mount 
Corby, and again descending, rush 
another tunnel, pass Gretton in a 
splendid whirl towards the lowest 
dip of the valley. 

Another climb of one in a 
hundred and sixty-seven, burying 
ourselves in the oblivion of a tun- 
nel, nearly two miles long, soon to be 
followed by another, over the crest 
and a short declivity. Again, on 
the rise through Manton tunnel, 
breasting the bank of one in a 
hundred and forty, at a speed of 
53 miles an hour, over the hills 
by Oakham and Ashwell, with a 
splendid running ground of nine 
miles before us, leaving Whissen- 
dine and Saxby behind, we are 
fairly in the heart of the happy 
hunting-ground, and sight the old 
parish church of Melton, with its 
water - courses, patches of wood, 
and graceful curve. One more 
ascent of one in two hundred and 
twenty (of whose existence I should 
not have known, had it not been 
for the chart with which I had 
provided myself, so easily was it 
surmounted), then through Old 
Dalby, Upper Broughton, Wid- 
merpool, Plumtree, and Edwalton 
—good names smacking of the 
old Saxon. times—bowling along 
without any apparent effort, we 
at last see the well-built town of 
Nottingham, with its handsome 
villas, picturesquely placed, and 
crowned by the old castle. 

Over the meadows, with steam 
off, and rapidly reducing speed (the 
break being lightly and skilfully 
applied), we run up in grand style, 
without a hitch, and stop, just as 
the long hand of the platform 
clock pointed to five minutes past 
one, having accomplished the 124 
miles.in two hours and twenty-five 
minutes, much the longest run of 
any in England, since the racing 
north last year, and of everyday 
occurrence, without a stoppage. 

XY 

















It was hard to realise, when 
looking at the splendid machine 
reposing itself at the platform, 
with no evidence of stress or 
fatigue, that it had raced and 
climbed over by far the heaviest 
gradients of any railway running 
out of London, for the distance, 
and with s0 little variation of 
speed. It will be seen-that the 
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highest speed attained was 66 miles _ 
per hour, and the lowest when run- 
ning through Bedford, where the 
speed is limited to 15 miles an 
hour. 

The speed in each case was re- 
corded by one of Stroudley’s patent 
indicators, which gave very accu- | 
rate results. 





TO THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


Au! Sorrowing Lady! .In thy native land, 
How many hearts with love encompass thee, 
Nor only thee, but that fair radiant band 
Of Sons and Daughters, who will ever be 
Loved for thy sake, and His, whose name with thine, 
In reverent recollection we enshrine ! 


‘May all the beauty of this smiling plain, 
Of these grand hills, these forests dark and still, 
The fragrant air,—bring health to thee again, 
And nature’s holy calm thy spirit fill. 
Within thy woodland home mayst thou find rest, 
And blessing others, in thyself be blest. 


And, as time travels on, may Heaven, that gave 
Thee through thy years of anguish strength to live, 
To live for others,—tender, patient, brave,— 
Comfort to thee—Joy to thy loved ones give ; 
Children, and children’s children, year by year, 
Gathering around thee, dearer and more dear, 


Homsvnc, August 2, 1889. 


JaNETTA RUTLAND. 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO ZIMME. 


It was January 15, late in the 
cold season, when I left Maulmain, 
a seaport in Burmah, for the Shan 
city of Zimmé, in order to make 
that city the base for my explora- 
tions in Northern Siam and the 
Shan States, which Mr Colquhoun 
and I hoped would result in prov- 
ing that it was practicable at 
a reasonable expense to connect 
Burmah with Siam and China ‘by 
railway. 

After crossing the hills which 
separate Maulmain from Muang 
Haut, a town on the Meh Ping in 
the Siamese Shan States, I en- 
gaged two boats, and proceeded 
up-stream for 82 miles to Zimmé. 
When within 4 miles of the walled 
city, I halted for the night at 
the monastery which is attached 
to the beautiful pagoda of Chedi 
Leeum, the largest seen by me in 
the Shan States. 

This pagoda, which is 60 feet 
square at the base and 120 feet 
high, may be said to mark the 
southern extremity of the suburbs 
of Zimmé. It is peculiar in shape, 
and resembles a rectangular church 
steeple, rising in five steps or tiers, 
cut off from the tower and placed 
on the ground. Each side of each 
tier has three niches, and each 
niche contains a statue of Gaudama 
Buddha larger than life. At each 
corner of each tier is a pedestal 
finished off with a flame-like orna- 
ment at the top. 

Rain fell heavily during the 
night, washing the face of Nature, 
burnishing the trees, clearing the 
air, and thus brightening the whole 
landscape. The cool fresh morn- 
ing air, that bathed our hands and 
face as we started soon after day- 
break, was scented with the frag- 
Trance of flowering shrubs and 


trees, and the panorama we passed 


‘through was delightful. Temples 


decorated with dark red and gold, 
and picturesque monasteries, were 
set like gems in the beautiful 
fringes of foliage that skirted the 
banks. Women and girls, gaily 
attired in a striped petticoat, or 
one of a small tartan, and. a silk 
scarf thrown over the left shoulder, 
tripped along barefooted on their 
way to the market with baskets 
of flowers and garden- produce. 
Here a group of men and women 
sat squatting on the sands, having 
a chat before crossing the ford. 
There men, women, and children, 
with their garments tucked up 
above their knees, laughed and 
joked as they waded the stream. 
Groups of children playing in the 
water dashed it about and splashed 
each other. Cattle were lowing 
on the banks on their way to 
pasture. The sun was lighting up 
the bald pates and yellow garments 
of the monks and: acolytes, who 
were passing in procession carry- 
ing their begging bowls through 
the streets. Women and children 
were reverently awaiting the ap- 
proach of the monks, and heaping 
little cups of rice and saucers of 
fish and condiments’ into their 
bowls ; whilst the monks—at least 
the young ones, who have the 
reputation of being a jovial crew— 
peeped over their fans, which were 
intended to veil fair women from 
their sight. 

On we went past numerous sand- 
banks, which were now covered 
with vegetable gardens, past the 
American Presbyterian Mission 
establishment, which was hidden 
amongst the trees, until we reached 
the wooden bridge which spans 
the river, and halted to inquire 
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as to the position of the Mission- 
house, 

In the meantime Dr M‘Gilvary, 
hearing that our boats had passed, 
had hurried off a servant to follow 
them and conduct us to his house. 
The house is built in a large pali- 
saded garden, which is separated 
from the east bank of the river by 
a cart-road. ‘ 

Entering the garden, where Eng- 
lish roses were growing amongst 
the glorious flowers and flowering 
shrubs of the tropics, and the air 
was scented with the sweet blos- 
soms of orange and pomelo trees, 
we were met by Dr and Mrs 
MGilvary and their little son, 
who gave us a hearty welcome, 
and insisted upon our enjoying 
their hospitality during our stay in 
Zimmé. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to us. Pleasant friendly 
faces, lovely flowers, beautiful fruit- 
trees, a fine, large, commddious 
house, a splendid view of Loi! Soo 
Tayp, and the best possible posi- 
iion for collecting information— 
what more could be desired? The 
house was constructed for the ac- 
commodation of two families of 
inissionaries. One-half was unoc- 
cupied, as the Rev. Mr Martin 
and his wife were on their way 
from Bangkok, so no one would 
be cramped by our taking up our 
quarters there ; besides which, Drs 
MGilvary and Oushing were old 
friends. We therefore gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. 

The Mission-house is built of 
teak with a shingle roof, in the 
ordinary style of bungalows in 
Burmah. A staircase leads up to 
a broad verandah, from which the 
front bedrooms and sitting-rooms 
are entered. At the back are the 
bath-rooms and another verandah, 
with a flight of steps leading to 
the garden and kitchen. The or- 





chard contains fine shady clumps 
of bamboos, cocoanut, mango, tam- 
arind, pomegranate, custard-apple, 
pomelo, guava, orange, citron, pa- 
paw, and coffee trees. The passion- 
flower grows in great luxuriance, 
and affords a luscious fruit, which 
can either be eaten as a -vegetabl», 
or like a papaw or a melon. 

After the constant strain upon 
my attention during the journey, 
I greatly enjoyed. reclining’ in a 
long-armed chair ‘in the front ver- 
andah of the house, and watching, 
whilst I lazily puffed at my cigar, 
the ever-changing expression of the 
great mountain at the back of the 
city. The lights and shades rwiftly 
flitting across its forest-clad slopes, 
as the clouds coursed betwixt it 
and the.sun; the beautiful bijou 
views in the early morning, as the 
mist opened out and closed in when 
dissolving under the influence of 
the sun; the foreground formed 
by suburbs on the other side of 
the river, embosomed in orchards, 
amongst which the areca-nut, pal- 
myra, and cocoanut palms reared 
their graceful stems and beautiful 
plumes ; the stream of ever-varying 
and ever-picturesque life moving 
along the road and river; tho 
music formed of the murmur of 
distant voices; the clearer notes 
of those that were near, and the 
clash and clatter that proceeds 
from the busy haunts of men,— 
the whole was like a pleasant 
dream, such a one as Ole Luk Oi, 
in Andersen’s ‘Fairy Tales,’ showed 
the good little boy when he had 
thrown dust in his eyes and led 
him into Dreamland. 

Having been shown our rooms, 
we had the luggage carried up 
and the necessary things unpacked, 
adding some of our stores to Mrs 
M‘Gilvary’s cwisine for the forth- 
coming banquet. 





1 Loi is the Shan word for a mountain. 
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Wkat a banquet that was! 
Never in my life, since or before. 
have I so enjoyed a repast. A 
nice white tablecloth and napkin 
once more under one’s nose, and 
European food, with American 
dainties, and dessert, where fresh 
strawberries, gathered in the Mis- 
sion-garden, made their appear- 
ance, and violets were placed in 
glasses by our side. I felt more 
inclined to feast -my eyes and my 
sensé of smell than to eat—every- 
thing was so tempting and so taste- 
ful. Then the fragrance of a well- 
cooked dinner; and fresh vege- 
tables, and plenty of them; and 
that pumpkin-pie, the first I had 
ever tasted,—it was a feast for thé 
gods. A gowrmet who wishes to 


revel in the highest pitch of epi- 
curean enjoyment, could not do 
better than take a trip into the 
jungle, and after recouping his 
jaded appetite, suffering six weeks’ 
privation and frugal fare, taste the 


relish of such a feast. 

After diuner was over, we re- 
ceived a visit from the Rev. Jona- 
than Wilson, who had been with 
the Mission at Ziminé since 1868, 
the year after it had been estab- 
lished there by the Rev. Daniel 
MGilvary. After giving me a 
hearty shake of the hand, he asked 
what he could do for me, and was 
delighted at the prospect of a rail- 
way being carriel from Burmah 
through Siam aud the Shau States. 
Railways were the grandest civ- 
ilisers in the world, aud would 
do wonders in ameliorating the 
wretched condition of the people 
and in spreading Obristianity 
through the land. “Don’t be 
afraid of troubling me,” le said ; 
“T shall be only too delighted to 
aid in your work.” He then 
asked me to come and talk matters 
over with him at his diggings. 
He lived uext door, all ly himself. 
His wife was recruiting her health 
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in America, and ‘the two young 
lacies, who resided in one-half of 
the house and taught in the Mis- 
sion schools. were away in the 
district. We accordingly strolled 
through the gardens to his house, 
where, after talking over matters, 
he promised to have my gold-leaf 
changed iuto silver; to collect all 
the information he could about 
trade and prices from the people ; 
to inquire about the manners, 
customs, spirit-lore, aud supersti- 
tions of the people; and give 
me a written memorandum about 
them. I was certainly most for: 
tunate in securing the aid of mis- 
sionaries who had been so long in 
the country as Mr Wilson and Dr 
MGilvary, particularly when they 
manifested such interest in gather- 
ing information for me. 

The ancient kingdom of Zim- 
mé, or Kiang Mai, according to 
M‘Leod, “comprised fifty-seven 
cities, mentioned in the Burmese 
books as fifty-seven Krainge (cor- 
ruption of Kiang, a fortified or 
walled city), many of which at 
present exist, or their ruins can be 
traced. Muang Nan and Muang 
Phé (Peh) were included in the 
number, and the capital was both 
Kiang Mai and Kiang Hai, a place 
to the northward on the Mé Khék 
(Meh Khoke). It extended from 
the Mé Khong (Cambodia river) 
to the Mé Khéng (the Salween 
river) east and west. To the 
northward it was bounded by the 
territories of Kiang Tsen (Hsen) 
a Tung, which extended 
to the Mé Khék; to the south- 
wards to the territories of _Kam- 
peng, belonging to Siam.” The 
kingdom, according to the Siamese 
history, was known as Sawakamala, 
and its capital as Krung (Kiang), 
see Satanalkanahut, probably Pali 
names, aud not used colloquially, 
but merely in religious and State 
documents, 
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The city of Zimmé, which lies 
430 yards to the west of the river, 
is divided into two parts, the one 
embracing the other, like a letter 
L, on the south and east sides. 
The inner city faces the cardinal 
points, and is walled and moated 
all round. The walls are of brick, 
22 feet high, and crenelated at the 
top, where they are 3} feet broad. 
The moat surrounding the walls is 
30 feet wide and 7 feet deep. The 
outer city is more than half a mile 
broad, and is partly walled and 
partly palisaded on its exterior 
sides. Both cities are entered by 
gates leading in and out of a forti- 
fied courtyard. 

The inner city contains the palace 
-of the head king, the residences of 
many of the nobility and wealthy 
men, and numerous religious build- 

In the outer city, which is 
peopled chiefly by the descendants 
of captives, the houses are packed 
closer together than in the inner 
one, the gardens are smaller, the 
religious buildings are fewer, and 
the population is more dense. The 
roads in both cities are laid out at 
right angles to each other; no 
rubbish is allowed to be placed 
outside the gardens of the houses, 
which are palisaded ; water is led 
into the town from a stream flow- 
ing from Loi Soo Tayp ; the floors 
of the houses are all raised 6 or 8 
feet from the ground; and the 
whole place has an ‘air of trim 
neatness about it. 

The suburbs of the city extend 
for a great distance, straggling 
along both banks of the river, and 
it is therefore difficult to fix the 
line where they may be said to 
cease. Dr Cheek, a son-in-law of 
Dr MSGilvary, had an extensive 
practice among the princes and 
people of Zimmé, and endeavoured 
to arrive at an approximate esti- 
mate of its population. Taking o 
length of 9 miles and a breadth 
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of 2 miles, or 18 square miles, 
as the area covered by the city 
and its suburbs, he arrived at 
the conclusion that its population 
could not be less than 100,000 
souls. I do not think the double- 
city by itself can contain more 
than 30,000 or less than 20,000 
inhabitants. 

Another estimate formed by Dr 
Cheek concerned the population of: 
the State of Zimmé. This was 
based upon an incomplete list of 
the houses upon which a levy was 
to be made for feeding the Yaks, 
or local deities, at the yearly sac- 
rifice. The list included 97,000 
houses at the time Dr Oheek saw 
tt; and as seven people on an 
average live in eath house, the 
population of these houses could 
not be less than 600,000 souls. 
Allowing for the other houses not 
then noted, and for the houses of 
Lawa, Karen, Muhseu, and other 
hill people who are not enumerated 
in the subscription lists, the gross 
population of the Zimmé State— 
including Zimmé, Kiang Hai, 
Kiang Hsen, Muang Pow, Muang - 
Houngson, Muang Fang, Muang 
Ken, and its other sub-provinces— 
must be ahout 700,000 people. 

The following day, accompanied 
by Drs Cushing and M‘Gilvary, 
I made a round of visits to the 
king and members of the Court at 
Zimmé. Leaving the house, we 
followed the bank of the river to 
the timber bridge, and crossed it 
to the western suburbs. The 
centre span is removable, so as to 
allow the royal boats of the chiefs 
to pass through, and is raised 
about a foot above the rest of the 
flooring, thus being a great hin- 
drance to the passage of carts 
and carriages. When driving 
over the bridge, our carriage had’ 
to be lifted on and off this raised 
portion. No nails or holts were 
used in the structuro ; consequent, 
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the planks moved up and down 
thes the keys of a piano as we 

over it. 

Following the road through the 
western suburb, I entered one of 
the shops to purchase some Chinese 
umbrellas, as mine were the worse 
for wear, and was served by a 
person dressed in ordinary female 
costume, who seemed to be very 
masculine in ap ce, and con- 
siderably above 4 feet and 10 inches 
in height—a height few Zimmé 
Shan women attain to. On tell- 
ing Dr M‘Gilvary, he informed 
me that the individual was an 
hermaphrodite ; that this peculiar 
form of Nature’s freaks was by no 
means uncommon in the country ; 
and that all such people were ob- 
iged to dress in female costume. 

It is a pretty sight in the early 
morning to watch the women and 
girls from the neighbouring vil- 
lages streaming over the bridge on 
their way to the market, passing 
along in single file, with their 
baskets dangling from each end of 
a shoulder-bamboo, or accurately 
poised on their heads. The younger 
women move like youthful Dianas, 
with a quivk, firm, and elastic 
tread, and in symmetry of form 
resemble the ideal models of Gre- 
cian art. 

The ordinary costume of tnese 
graceful maidens consists of flowers 
in their hair, which shines like a 
raven’s wing, and is combed back 
and arranged in a neat and beauti- 
ful knot ; a petticoat or skirt, fre- 
quently embroidered near the bot- 
tom with silk, worsted, cotton, or 
gold and silver thread; and at 
times a pretty silk or gauze scarf 
cast carelessly over their bosom 
and one shoulder. Of late years, 
moreover, the missionaries have 
persuaded their female converts 
and the girls in their schools to 
wear a neat white jacket, and 
the custom is gradually spreading 
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through the ‘city and into the 
Ba yr m villages. 

The elder women wear a dark- 
blue cotton scarf, which is some- 
times replaced by a white cotton 
spencer, similar to that worn by 
married. ladies in Burmah, and 
have an extra width added to the 
top of their skirt, which can be. 
raised and tucked in at the level 
of the armpit. 

On gala occasions it is the fash- 
ion to twine gold chains round the 
knot of their hair, and likewise 
adorn it with a handsome gold 
pin. The Shans are famous for 
their gold and silver chased work ; 
and beautifully designed gold and 
silver ornaments, bracelets, neck- 
laces, and jewel-headed cylinders 
in their ear-laps, are occasionally 

worn by the wealthier classes. 

After passing through the gates 
of the outer city, we entered the 
market, which extends for more 
than half a mile to the gates of 
the inner city, and beyond them 
for some distance towards the 
palace. On either side of the 
main road, little covered booths 
or stalls are set up; but most of 
the women spread a mat on the 
ground to sit upon, and placing 
their baskets by their side, ex- 
pose their provisions upon wicker- 
work trays or freshly cut plantain- 
leaves. 

The variety of vegetables ex- 
posed for sale is not very great, 
and consists chiefly of sweet-pota- 
toes, yams, onions, mushrooms, cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins, gourds, sword- 
beans, garlic, Indian-corn, young 
bamboo-shoots, chillies, and seri- 
leaf for chewing with tobacco, 
areca-nut, and lime. 

Some of the market-women bring 
ducks and fowls, others tobatco, 
areca - nuts, native confectionery, 
jaggery, rice, wax, and flowers ; 
besides oranges, citrons, pomeloes, 
mangoes, tamarinds, plantains, oo- 
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‘eoanuts, and melons, and any other 
fruit that may be in season. 

In the meat-market—which is 
served only by men—pork, fish, and 

, and sometimes venison, are 
sold ; and occasionally beef can be 
had. Oattle may not be killed 
without an order from the Court ; 
and whoever kills a beast must ex- 
pose its head and feet, to ensure 
that it has not been stolen. Be- 
fore this rule was made, cattle- 
theft is said to have been frequent. 
The market generally lasts about 
three hours, but some of the un- 
successful linger a little longer in 
the hope of selling their wares. 

In the shops adjoining the mar- 
ket, some of which are kept by 
Chinamen and Burmese, the occu- 
piers are general dealers. In them 
are kept for sale, umbrellas and 
fans, lacquered brass, and crockery 
ware, native embroideries, English 
cotton piece - goods, broadcloths, 
velvets, velveteens, satins, silks, 
muslins, Chinese silks and crapes, 
silk jackets and trousers, silk jack- 
ets lined with fur, German aniline 
dyes and needles, Swedish and 
English matches, tinned salmon, 
sardines, milk, butter, jams, swords, 
knives, nails, gongs, hoes, large 
shallow iron pans, iron tripods for 
setting over the fire, brimstone, 
‘bluestone, arsenic, native and pa- 
tent medicines, pestles and mortars 
for elderly toothless people to crush 
their betel-nut in, vegetable-wax 
tapers for burning in the temples, 
Chinese perfumery, ‘and pictorial 
paper scrolls; kerosene oil and 
lamps, glass basins, decanters and 
mantelpiece vases, and a selection 
of earthenware jars, pots and pans; 
in fact, all that a native purchaser 
has learned to desire. 

Passing from the outer into the 
inner town, we continued along 
the main road until we came to 
the enclosure wall of the palace 
grounds. The gate of the palaco 
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lies 1140 yards from the entrance 
of the inner town, and leads into 
an extensive court containing sev- 
eral buildings. The palace faces 
the gate, and’ is a substantial one- 
storeyed building, slightly Chinese 
in aspect, with brick walls, plas- 
tered over with an excellent cement, 
and a tiled roof. 

Ascending a flight of steps, 
paved with black tiles, we entered 
the audience-hall, which occupied 
the whole front of the building. 
The floor of the hall is inlaid with 
various woods, several -chandeliers 
hung from the ceiling, and the 
walls were papered like an English 
drawing-room, and adorned with 
long, narrow, gilt-framed mirrors. 
The remainder of the furniture 
consisted of a lounge, an easy- 
chair, a dozen drawing - room 
chairs, upholstered in green rep, 
and a small tea-table.- Through 
the doors leading into the private 
apartments, some elegantly de- 
signed carved lattice-work parti- 
tions were seen, which served as 
screens to the interior of the 
palace. 

A few minutes after we were 
seated, the king, dressed in a green 
silk loongyce or skirt, and a white 
cotton jacket with gold buttons, 
entered the hall, and after shak- 
ing hands, welcomed us in a quiet 
and dignified manner. Tea was 
then brought in, and we seated 
ourselves round the table. After 
a few preliminary remarks, Dr 
M‘Gilvary told him the object of 
my visit, and the great boon to 
his country that the construction 
of a railway to connect it with 
Burmah and China would be. He 
was rather thick-skulled, and had 
never been remarkable for intel- 
ligence. He could not under- 
stand how trains could move 
faster than ponies, or how they 
could move at all without being 
drawn by some animal, Anyhow, 
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they could not ascend the hills, 
for they would slide down unless 
they were pulled up. . 

I explained to him that I had 
made three railways in England, 
and therefore he might rely upon 
what I said. Railways were made 
in various parts of the world over 
much more difficult hills than 
those lying between Zimmé and 
Maulmain; that even along the 
route I had taken, it would not be 
very expensive to carry a railway, 
and that it would be still easier 
to carry one from Maulmain to 
Raheng. As to the possibility of 
trains being moved without being 
drawn by animals, he could ask 
any of his people who had been 
to Rangoon; all of them would 
tell him that locomotives, al- 
though on wheels, dragged the 
train along. 

He seemed quite stupefied by 
the revelation. It might be so— 


it must be so, as I had seén it—but 


he could not understand how it 
could be. He was very old; he 
could not live much longer; he 
hoped we would be quick in set- 
tling about and constructing the 
line, as otherwise he would not 
have the pleasure of seeing it. 

I then asked him to aid me 
in collecting information, and in 
choosing the best route through 
his territories by having me pro- 
vided with the best guides, and 
by issuing instructions to the 
governors of the provinces to 
assist mie by every means in their 
power. This he promised to do; 
and after a little general conversa- 
tion, we shook hands with him, 
thanked him for his kindness, and 
departed. 

We next visited Chow Oo-boon- 
la-wa-na, the only sister of the 
queen, and the densities of the 
late king of Zimmé. On enter- 
ing her grounds we noticed several 
prisoners in chains sawing timber. 
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An iron collar was riveted round 
their necks, and from this a string 
supported their leg-irons, and en- 
abled them to work more easily. 

There being no Government 
allowance for their food, the 
prisoners are dependent upon the 
charity of the market-women and 
their own relations for their | 
victuals. The term of their im- 
prisonment depends greatly upon 
the ability of their relations or 
friends to pay the fines which are 
imposed for all crimes but murder. 
The prisoners, when not ‘at work, 
are allowed to roam about the city 
in their chains, and their relations 
are held responsible if they should 
escape. 

Ascending the steps of the house 
we entered a broad verandah, 
where several of the princess’s 
women were engaged on fancy 
needlework, and in weaving. Some 
were embroidering  triangular- 
shaped velvet ends for Shan pil- 
lows ; others were embroidering 
silken skirts, and showing great 
skill and taste in the designs and 
workmanship. The -audience-hall 
was raised about fifteen inches 
above the verandah, and at its 
back was a large stand of arms 
containing old Tower muskets, 
marked with G. R. ;- swords, cross- 
bows, and Jances, many of the 
last being imitations made out 
of wood, and painted red. ~The 
muskets are sold in Bangkok for 
seven or eight rupees each, and 
fetch from ten to twelve rupees 
in Zimmé. It must be abcut 
equally dangerous to fire with such 
a weapon as to be fired at. 

After being introduced to the 
princess and her little daughter 
by Dr MGilvary, and admiring 
the embroidery which was worked 
in coloured silks and gold and 
silver threads, I broached the sub- 
ject of my visit by telling her 
about the proposed railway, and 
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saying that the missionaries had 
told me that she was the best 
person to apply to about the trade 
of the country, and that I should 
be deeply obliged if she would give 
me what information she could 
upon the subject. 

In reply, she said that she was 
delighted to hear about the rail- 
way. She was one of the largest 
traders in the country, and would 
do what she could to further the 
project. A railway, she knew, 
would bring wealth to the country, 
and carry the produce cheaply 
away. Every one, nobles and 
people, would be glad if a rail- 
way was made to connect their 
country with Burmah and China. 

She went on to say that she had 
long taken an interest in the cur- 
rents of trade that passed through 
Zimmé ; and, in her own interests, 
had endeavoured to arrive at the 
number of men ‘and animals em- 
ployed in the caravan trade. No 
accurate statistics had been made, 
but she would gladly give me the 
outcome of her inquiries. 

Then, after a little consideration, 
she told me that frorh 700 to 1000 
laden mules and ponies came yearly 
from Yunnan, and from 7000 to 
8000 from Kiang Tung, Kiang 
Hung, and other places in the 
British Shan States; 1000 ele- 
phants are employed in carrying 
goods te and from Kiang Hsen, 
chiefly for transhipment to Luang 
Prabang and elsewhere ; 5000 por- 
ters travel into Lower Burmah, 
and 4000 to the neighbouring 
States, and to the British Shan 
States lying to the north; 3000 
laden oxen ply between Zimmé 
and Lakon, and from 500 to 600 
to Lower Burmah. The move- 
ment of unladen animals for sale, 
she said, was as follows: ‘Between 
5000 and 6000 buffaloes were 
brought yearly to Zimimé from 
Luang Prabang, and numerous 
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oxen from Lapoon and Lakon; 
and from 200 to 300 elephants 
were yearly taken into Burmah. 
The porters travelled throughout 
the year, and the Chinese caravans 
proceeded as far south as Ootara- 
dit, a Siamese town at the head 
of the navigation of the Meh 
Nam. 

According to her, elephants were 
very numerous in the country; 
there were fully 8000 both in 
Zimmé and Lakon, even more in 
Nan, and about half that number 
in Peh. A considerable boat-traffic 
existed on the river, particularly 
in the rainy season. One thou- 
sand boats plied between Zimmé 
and Raheng, many of them pro- 
ceeding to Bangkok. 

When taking leave, the princess 
promised to aid me in getting ele- 
phants for continuing my jour- 
ney, an said she hoped we would 
give her the pleasure of our com- 
pany at dinner before we left. We 
then returned to our house, as it 
was about breakfast-time, and 
Mrs M‘Gilvary would be expect- 
ing us. 

After breakfast I went next 
door to have another chat with 
Mr Wilson. He told me that 
Chow Oo-boon had great power 
with the members of the Govern- 
ment, who were all connected with 
the royal family ; because, besides 
being the queen’s sister, she was 
the spirit-medium of the family. 
As an instance of her power, he 
stated that when called in to con- 
sult the spirits after the late 
Chow Ilona, or second-king, was 
struck down with sickness, she 
boldly told him that the spirits 
were displeased at his oppression 
of the people, and advised him at 
once to abolish certain vexatious 
taxes, particularly the monopoly 
of arrack, or rice-spirit. 

The method practised when con- 
sulting the beneficent spirits — 
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who, like mortals, are fond of 
retaliating when provoked—is as 
follows: When the physician’s 
skill has been found incapable of 
mastering a disease, a spirit-me- 
dium—a woman who claims to be 
in communion with the spirits—is 
called in. After arra-ing herself 
fantastically, the medium sits on a 
mat that has been spread for her 
in the front verandah, and is at- 
tended to with respect, and plied 
with arrack -by the people of the 
house, and generally accompanied 
in her performance by a band of 
village musicians with modulated 
music. 


Between her tipplings she chants . 


an improvised doggerel, which in- 
cludes frquent incantations, till at 
length, in the excitement of her 
potations, and worked on by her 
song, her body begins to sway 
about, and she becomes frantic, 
and seemingly inspired. The 
spirits are then believed to have 
taken possession of her body, and 
all her utterances from that time 
are regarded as those of the spirits. 
On showing signs of being will- 
ing to answer questions, the rela- 
tions or friends éf the sick person 
beseech the spirits to tell them 
what medicines and food should be 
given to the invalid to restore him 
or her to health ; what they have 
been offended at; and how their 
just wrath may be ap . Her 
knowledge of the family affairs 
end misdemeanours generally en- 
ables her to give shrewd and brief 
answers to the latter questions. 
She states that the Pee—in this 
case the ancestral, or, perhaps, vil- 
lage spirits—are offended by such 
an action or actions, and that to 
propitiate them such and such 
offerings should be made. In case 
the spirits have not been offended, 
her answers are merely a prescri 
tion, after which, if only a neigh- 
bour, she is dismissed with a fee of 
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two or three rupees, and, being more, 
or less intoxicated, is helped home. 

In case the spirit-medium’s pre- 
scription proves ineffective, and 
the person gets worse, witchcraft 
is sometimes suspected, and an 
exorcist is called in. The charge 
of witchcraft means ruin to the 
person accused, and to his or her 
family. It arises as follows : 
The ghost or spirit of witch- 
craft is called Pee-Kah. No one 
professes to have seen it, but it is 
said to have the form of a horse, 
from the sound of its. 
through the forest resembling the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs when at 
full gallop. ‘These spirits are said 
to be reinforced by the deaths of 
very poor people, whose spirits 
were so disgusted with those who 
refused them food or shelter, that 
they determined to return and 
place themselves at the disposal of 
their descendants, to haunt their 
stingy and hard-hearted neigh- 
bours. Should any one rave in 
delirium, a Pee-Kah is supposed 
to have passed by. 

Every class of-spirits—even the 
ancestral spirits, and those that 
guard the streets and vil 
are afraid of the Pee-Kah. At 
its approach the household spirits 
take instant flight, nor will they 
return until it has worked its will 
and retired, or been exorcised. 
Yet the Pee-Kah, as I have shown, 
is itself an ancestral spirit, and 
follows as their shadow the son 
and daughter as it followed their 
parents through their lives. It is’ 
not ubiquitous, but at one time 
may attend the parent, and at 
another the child, when both are 
living. Its food is the entrails of 
its living victim, and its feast*con- 
tinues until its appetite is satis- 
fied, or the feast is cut short by 
the incantations of the spirit-doc- 
tor, or exorcist. Very often the 
result is the death of its victim. 
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When the exorcist, spirit-doctor, 
or witch-finder, is called in and 
asked whether he considers the 
patient is suffering from a Pee- 
Kah, he puts on a knowing look, 
and after a cursory examination of 
the person, generally declares it to 
be so. His task is then to find 
out whose Pee-Kah is devouring 
the sick person. 

After calling the officdér of the 
village and a few headmen as wit- 
nesses, he commences questioning 
the invalid. He first asks, “Whose 
spirit has bewitched you?” The 
person may be in a stupor, half 
unconscious, half delirious from 
the severity of the disease, and 
therefore does not reply. A pinch, 
or a stroke of a cane, may restore 
consciousness. If so, the question 
is repeated ; if not, another pinch 
or stroke is administered. A cry: 
of pain may be the result. That 
is one step towards the disclosure ; 
for it ‘is a curious fact that, after 
the case has been pronounced one 
of, witchcraft, each reply to the 
question, pinch, or stroke, is con- 
sidered as being uttered by the 
Pee-Kah through the mouth of the 
bewitched, person. 

A person pinched or caned into 
consciousness cannot long endure 
the torture, especially if reduced 
by a long illness. Those who have 


not the wish nor the heart to in- 


jure any one, often refuse to name 
the wizard or witch until they 
have been unmertifully beaten. 
Qn the’sick person naming an 
individual as the owner of the 
spirit, other questions are asked, 
such as, “ How many buffaloes has 
he?” “ How many pigs?” “ How 
many chickens?” “How much 
money?” &c. The amswers to the 
questions are taken down by a 
scribe. A time is then appointed 
to meet at the house of the ac- 
cused, and the same questions as 
to his possessions are put to him. 
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If his answers agree with those of 
the sick person, he is condemned 
and held responsible for the acts 
of his ghost. 

The case is then laid before the 
judge of the court, the verdict is 
confirmed, and a sentenceof banish- 
ment is passed on the person and 
his or her family. The condemned 
person is barely given time to sell 
or remove his property. His house 
is wrecked or burnt, and the trees 
in the garden cut down, unless it 
happens to be sufficiently valuable 
for a purchaser to employ an exor- 
cist, who for a small fee will ren- 
der the house safe for the buyer ; 
but it never fetches half its cost, 
and must be removed from the 
haunted ground. If the condemned 
person lingers beyond the time 
that has been granted to him, his 
house is set on fire, and, if he still 
delays, he is whipped out of the 
place with a cane. If he still re- 
fuses to go, or returns, ho is put 
to death. 

The late King ot 4immé, on 
hearing from the villagers of the 
Karen village of Ban Hta, that 
their headman was bewitching 
them and would not leave the 
village, allowed the people to club 
him to death. About three years 
before my visit another case came 
to the knowledge of the mission- 
aries, where two Karens were 
brought to the city by some of 
their neighbours, charged with 
causing the. death of a young man 
by ‘witchcraft, The case was a 
clear one against the accused. »The 
young man had been possessed of 
a musical instrument, and had re- 
fused to sell it to the accused, who 
wished to purchase it. Shortly 
afterwards he became ill, and died 
in fourteen days. At his crema- 
tion, a portion of his body would 
not burn, and was of a shape simi- 
lar to the musical instrument. It 


. was clear that the wizards had put 
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the form of the coveted musical 
instrument into his body to kill 
him. The Karens were beheaded, 
notwithstanding that they pro- 
tested their innocence, and threat- 
ened that their spirits should re- 
turn and wreak vengeance for their 
unjust punishment. Witches and 
wizards in the Shan States are 
free agents, and have made no com- 
pact with the devil. The old Bur- 
man custom for the trial of witches 
was similar to that practised in 
former times in England: the 
thumbs and toes being tied to- 
gether, the suspected person was 
thrown into the water, and sinking 
was a proof of innocence, floating 
of guilt. 

In Mr Wilson’s opinion, the 
charge of witchcraft often arises 
from envy, or from spite ; and sick- 
ness for the purposes of revenge is 
sometimes simulated. A neigh- 
bour wants a house or garden, and 
the owner either requires more 


than he wishes to pay, or refuses 


to sell it. Covetousness consumes 
his heart, and the witch-ghost is 
brought into action. Then the 
covetous person, or his child, or a 
neighbour, falls ill, or feigns illness ; 
the ailment baffles the skill of the 
physician, and the witch-finder is 
called in. Then all is smooth sail- 
ing, and little is left to chance. 

In the early days of the Mission 
at Zimmé, Christians were very 
unfavourably looked on by the 
officials. ‘This may partly have 
arisen from what I consider to have 
been, under the circumstances, an 
injudicious act of a missionary. 
An old temple-ground was handed 
over-to the missionaries as a com- 
pound for their houses and schools. 
The temple was in ruins, but a 
sandstone image of Buddha, five 
feet in height, was intact, and was 
much reverenced by the people, 
who placed offerings of fruit and 
flowers before it. The missionaries 
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used the ruins of the temple for 
levelling the ground, and buried 
the image under the débris. One 
day during some alterations it was 
dug up, and the people swarmed 
into the’ compound to pay their 
respects to it, although it had lost 
its head. The missionary then 
took an axe and knocked it to 
pieces before the people, who were 
naturally horrified and offended 
at the, to them, sacrilegious deed. 
The people were still more dis- 
gusted by seeing the pedestal upon 
which the image had been seated 
turned into a garden seat, and the 
fragments of the image made into 
a rockery. 

Another cause of friction arose 
in 1869 from two new converts 
neglecting to aid in repairing the 
palisading round the outer city 
when instructed to do so by the 
officials. The missionaries believed 
that the affair arose merely from a 
misunderstanding. Anyhow, the 
two converts were seized, and fas- 
tened with ropes passed through 
the holes in their ear-laps to the 
upper beams of a house, and next 
day clubbed to death. The mis- 
sionaries complained to the King 
of Siam, and a Siamese official was 
sent up to inquire into the case. 
The King of Zimmé, being bound 
to Siam only so far as tribute and 
his foreign relations were con- 
cerned, answered the commissioner 
by stating that it was his affair 
and not Siam’s; and that he in- 
intended to kill as many of his own 
people as he chose. It was not 
till nine years afterwards, in the 
present king’s reign, five years 
after the appointment of the Siam- 
ese commissioner at Zimmé, that 
a proclamation, issued by the Si- 
amese government, declaring that 
any of the Siamese Shans might’ 
change their religion with im-. 
punity, was allowed to be plac: 
arded up in the Oourt of Zimmé. 
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At the time of my visit the mis- 
sionaries had made nearly 200 con- 
verts, and were much respected by 
the princes and the people. 
Besides converting the people, 
and opening schools for their educa- 
tion, the missionaries have been 
doing their utmost to conquer the 
belief of the people in witchcraft ; 
and I was glad to hear that it had 
become a custom with several of 
the princes of Zimmé and the 
neighbouring states, as well as 
other intelligent people, to call in 
the aid of the physician attached 
to the Mission, in cases of serious 
illness in their-families. Another 
blow has been given to supersti- 
tion by the missionaries sheltering 
those who lie under the accusation 
of witchcraft. At the time of my 
visit sixteen accused families were 
residing in the Mission grounds, 
some of whom had been converted 
to Christianity; and most of the 
children were attending the schools. 
The people account for no harm 
having happened to the mission- 
aries through their harbouring 
witches, by saying that the Pee- 
Kah are afraid of Europeans, and 
clamber up the tamarind-trees near 
the gate of the Mission when the 
witches go in, and wait until they 
leave the yard to enter them again. 
One of the trees outside the 
compound was much dreaded by 
people who had to pass near it, 
The ories of the spirits were often 
heard from its branches at night. 
At times the spirits descended to 
the ground and confronted passers- 
by. One of them resembled a 
child about a year old, then, in a 
second, its form would expand and 
grow until it was taller than the 
tree, when it would vanish, after 
forcing a scream of horror from 
the affrighted beholder. This 
ghost for some reason assumed the 
of a missionary. 
One day Mr Wilson saw a fire 
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built close to the tree, and two 
men squatting near it. On ap- 
proaching them he noticed that 
one was holding two small chickens 
over the flames, whose feathers 
were already half consumed. The 
other had a bundle of bamboo 
splints, which he was sticking into 
the ground to support a platform, 
upon which the fowls, when roast- 
ed, were to be offered to the spirits. 
This was too much for. the em- 
bodied missionary, who, much to 
their dismay, insisted upon their 
taking their offerings out of his 
compound. 

When visiting Dr Peoples, the 
physician attached to the Mission, 
he told me of a strange case of 
hysteria, which arose from the 
belief of the Shans in evil spirits. 
There was a man living in the 
northern quarter of the city who 
possessed a garden of areca palms 
and plantains. In the garden was 
a well, the abode of a Pee-Hong, 
or headless spirit: all deceased 
inurderers, adulterers, and other 
people who have been. executed 
become Pee-Hong. In its way to 
and from this well the Pee-Hong 
passed through a grove of trees, 
which the owner, against the 
wishes of his neighbours, who 
feared the wrath of the dewidn, 
determined to cut down. A short 
time after the trees had been de- 
stroyed he became very uneasy and 
unwell; and, whenever thinking 
or talking on the subject, figures 
appeared on his limbs and body, in 
the form of regular welts, shaped 
like leaves and trunks and whole 
trees, sometimes resembling plan- 

tain-trees, at others areca palms. 
Having tried every form of exor- 
cism, he applied to Dr Peoples for 
help through his medical assistant, 
but refused to display the spirit 
manifestations before him, saying 
that they would not appear before 
Christians. The doctor prescribed 
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for the man, and went to visit him 
the next day at his house, but he 
had left his family and started for 
a famous shrine. Many months 
had passed since then, but nothing 
further had heen heard of the 
demoniac. 

The belief in the transmigration 
of the soul into the bodies of 
animals is apt to give rise to a 
peculiar form of hallucination. In 
one of the Siamese books a tale is 
told of a wife plotting the death 
of her affectionate husband with 
her paramour, and, on the success 
of the plot, marrying the latter. 
Soon afterwards the woman noticed 
a snake in the house, which she 
thought must be her late husband, 
as she imagined it looked lov- 
ingly upon her. After killing the 
snake she had a cow which she 
killed for the same reason. Then 
she had a dog, which followed her 
everywhere with affectionate watch- 
fulness, and she, thinking her hus- 
band’s soul must be in it, killed it. 
After the dog’s death a child was 
born, who, because it looked at her 
with loving eyes, she thought must 
be her husband. Not daring to 
cut short its life, and unable to 
bear the sighs of it, she gave it out 
to be riursed. When the child 
grew~up, it is said to have remem- 
bered the various inigrations of its 
soul from the time that it was the 
husband of its own mother, and to 
have told the story to its grand- 
mother. 

In the afternoon Dr M‘Gilvary 
went with me to call on the Si- 
amese commissioner, who resides 
in a large, two-ctoreyed, white- 
washed brick house. near the west 
bank of the river. We.were shown 
into an airy upper room, which 
serves aS an audience -chamber, 
and is furnished with a large 
round table, surrounded by a 
number of chairs. On our entry; 
we were welcomed by Chow Don, 
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the junior Siamese assistant-com- 
missioner, a bright, gentlemanly- 
loaking young man, about twenty- 
four years of age. A few minutes 
later, the Siamese commissioner, 
an iron-grey-haired, well-built 
man above the average height of 
Siamese, and very plausible and 
courteous in behaviour, came in, 
and after shaking hands, offered 
us cigars and tea. 

Amongst the Siamese the dress 
of the two sexes is exactly alike, 
but the women are shorter and 
more brazen-faced than the men, 
and wear a love-lock above each 
ear. Both have their hair cut 
short at the back and sides of the 
head, and wear it either swept 
back from the forehead, or parted 
in the middle. It is very thick, 
coarse, und intensely black. 

Their dress consists of a panung 
or waist-cloth, and a jacket. The 
panung is a plaid-shaped cloth 
about 7 feet long and 23 feet 
broad, and made of‘ cotton or of 
silk, It is passed round the body, 
held together tight in front, where 
a twist in the top is made, and 
tucked in. The two trailing ends 
are then picked up, passed under 
the legs, and tucked in at the 
small of the back. The upper 
classes ‘wear stockings, often of 
gay colours, and elastic-sided boots 
or shoes; and girdle themselves 
with a cricketing belt, or with 
one fastened by a buckle set with 
precious stones. 

The average height of the 
Siamese men is five feet and 
three inches, or three or four 
inches less than that of the 
Zimmé Shans. The women sel- 
dom exceed four feet and nine 
inches in. height. They séemed 
to me to be a cross between the 
Khas and the Shans, made more 
repulsive by a dash of the Malay 
and Chinese.: They have broad, 
flat, lozenge-shaped faces; high 
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cheek - bones; small bridgeless 
noses; low foreheads ; small, black, 
pig-eyes; wide mouths ; thick, non- 
protruding lips; a yellowish-brown 
complexion ; and, generally, a sul- 
len expression. 

I had been warned before leav- 
ing Burmah that Siamese officials 
are deceitful above all things, and 
that I must not rely upon a single 
atom of information,I got from 
them. From personal intercourse, 
I found that the gentleman who 
warned me was strictly correct in 
his judgment. In answer to your 
questions, they tell you the most 
plausible lie that trips to their 
tongue, and if you chance to test 
their accuracy by reverting to the 
subject in the same or a future 
conversation, contradict them- 


selves most flatly. If you trouble 
yourself to point out the incon- 
sistency of their statements, they 
are ashamed — but only of not 
having played their game better. 

After a little preliminary con- 


versation, I told the commissioner 
that Prince Prisdang, the Siamese 
ambassador in London, had pro- 
mised about seven months before 
to write to the King of Siam 
about my mission, and had writ- 
ten to Mr Colquhoun as follows: 
“T have no hesitation in inform- 
ing you that any well -digested 
scheme which has for its object 
the improvement of the commercial 
position of Siam, and the consoli- 
dation of the kingdom, will receive 
the attentive consideration of his 
Majesty and my Government ; and 
that his Majesty will allow all 
facilities to be given for any pur- 
poses of exploration, or.of gaining 
accurate knowledge,’ by properly 
qualified persons, of the nature 
of the country proposed to be 
traversed by the railway.” 

He told me that he had received 
no instructions whatever on the 
subject from the king, but no 


doubt he would receive them in : 
a few days; in the meantime, he — : 


would gladly do all he could to 
aid me in my project. 

I‘then asked him to aid me in 
gathering information about the 
trade and population of the coun. 
try, and to give me a letter to the 
various princes in the district, ask- 
ing them to aid me to the utmost 
in their power. This he promised 
to dg, and the conversation became 
general, When I received the 
letter, it proved to be so milk-and- 
watery that. it was worse than 
worthless, and Dr M‘Gilvary ad- 
vised me to keep it as a curiosity, 
and not to show it. All his other 
promises were merely pie-crust— 
made to be broken. 

Just as we were preparing to 
go, Phra Udon, the senior assist- 
ant-commissioner, came ‘bounding 
in like a clown at a circus, greeting 
us all boisterously with, “ How do 
you all do? So glad you’ve come. 
All well, I hope?” then he hurried 
round from one to the other, and 
shook hands in an affectionately 
jovial manner. I had heard about 
this individual before I came, and 
was therefore more amused than 
surprised at his manner. There 
was no ceremony about him. We 
were jolly companions every one, 
and he would be delighted to be 
the tomfool of the party. It is 
surprising how such a mountebank 
could -have got even into the 
Siamese service. From subse 
quent inquiry I learnt that he 
was a native of Oeylon, who, with 
other monks, had come over to 
Siam many years ago at the invita- 


tion of the king, and who, manag- 


ing to curry favour at Court, threw 
off the yellow robe, and entered the 
Government service. 

Conversation now passed into a 
shower of questions from Phra 
Udon, amid which our answers 


could barely be squeezed edge 
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wise; this moment Siamese, the 
next English, and ‘every now and 
then the two combined. After a 
time I grew weary of the assumed 
joviality, and was glad to say 
good-bye, and retreat from the 
scene. 

Our next call was upon Ohow 
Boo-re Rak, the Ohow Hoo-a 
Muang Kyow or head of the Gem 
City,—a man of fine stature, with 
a keen eye and intelligent mind. 
We did not detain him long, be- 
cause he was hearing cases in his 
house, but went to see the king’s 
eldest son by a former marriage, 
who holds the post of Chow Racha 
Boot ; and afterwards Chow Oo-ta- 
ra-kan, who, if primogeniture ruled 
the accession to the throne in the 
Shan States, would have been King 
of Zimmé. To prevent disturb- 
ances, the King of Siam kept Noi 
Maha Prome, his father and the 
eldest son of a former king, at Bang- 
kok, until the day of his death. 

Having finished our calls we 
strolled homewards, chatting about 
the various people we had seen. 

The Siamese judge, or commis- 
sioner, was appointed under the 
Anglo-Siamese treaty of 1674, 
whereby we recognised the control 
of Siam over the Shan States of 
Chiengmai, Lakon, and Lampoon- 
chi (Zimmé, Lakon, and Lapoon). 
This treaty arranged for the polic- 
ing of the frontier, the extradition 
of dacoits, and the appointment of 
Siamese judges at Zimmé. The 
judges were to decide between 
British subjects having passports 
and Siamese subjects ; but a pro- 
viso was made that in case the 
British subject did not consent to 


| the jurisdiction of the court, his 


or her case should be tried by the 
British consul at Bangkok, or the 
British officer in the Yoonzaleen 
district of Lower Burmah. 
Previous to this treaty the Siam- 


. ese authority in the Shan States 
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was confined to the lation. of 
their foreign affairs and sanction- 
ing the appointments of their 
elected chiefs, Siam protecting the’ 
Shan States of Ohiengmai, , or 
Zimmé ; Lamphang Lakhon, or 
Lakon ; Lampoonchi, or Lapoon ; 
Muang Nan, or Nan ; Muang Phré, 
or Peh, or Prai, or Phray (these 
four states were comprised in the 
ancient kingdom of Zimmé, and 
‘Lakon and Lapoon still look up to 
Zimmé as their parent state, and 
in a vague manner are controlled 
by it); and Luang Prabang, or 
Hluang Prabang. In return for 
Siam’s protection against foreign 
invaders, these six states agreed to 
send triennial tribute to Siam, in 
the form of gold and silver boxes, 
vases, and jewelled necklaces, to- 
gether with curious gold and sil-. 
ver trees, valued at from £15 to’ 
£35 each. 

Trade between British Burmah 
and Siam and its Shan States may 
be said to date from the lo-. 
Siamese treaty of 1855-56. Pp 
to that time Europeans, descend- 
ants of Europeans, Burmese, and 
Peguans from British Burmah, 
were not allowed to enter the 
Siamese dominions for purposes 
of trade, although our native of 
India.subjects were permitted to 
do so. Siam’s policy was simply 
that of perfect seclusion from her 
neighbours. 

Next day Chow Oo-boon, accom- 
panied by her eldest son Chow 
Sook Ka Same and her niece, the 
only child of «the queen, returned 
our call, and were followed by a 
long train of attendants bearing 
silver-handled umbrellas, and gold 
betel-boxes, water-jars, and cigar- 
ette platters. The son looked 
thirteen years of age, and the 
niece about two years younger. 
The missionaries said the children, 
when grown up, would make an 
excellent niatch, but they were 

Z 
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doubtful whether the queen would 
consent to the union, as the father 
of the boy was not of royal blood. 
They were both very well behaved, 
and were evidently fond of Dr and 
Mrs M‘Gilvary. Ohow Oo- boon 
had been the steady friend of the 
missionaries at Zimmé ever since 
the Mission had been founded. 

This princess was no ordinary 

n, and her life was a romance. 

ighly intelligent, and a capital 
woman of business, a great trader, 
and the owner of large tracts of 
land, extensive teak-forests, and 
numerous elephants, serfs, and 
slaves, love was yet to her “the 
summer’s sun, nature gay adorn- 

.” She was very amourously 
inclined, and during many years 
had given the queen great anxiety 
and trouble in controlling her 
headstrong fancies. Her first hus- 
band was the eldest son of tho 
eldest son of a former king of 
Zimmé, and would have been on 
the throne had the rule of succes- 
sion been the same as in Europe. 
Their only child, a daughter, is 
married to Chow Sing Kam, the 
eldest son of Chow Racha Boot, 
and therefore the grandson of the 
present king. 

Since her first widowhood the 
princess had made several mésal- 
liances with people not of the 
royal family, much to the annoy- 
ance of the queen, who not only 
refused to acknowledge the mar- 
riages, but removed the objects of 
her affection beyond her reach. 
At length Chow Oo-boon sought 
to foil her sister by selecting -a 
wealthy Burmese timber - trader, 
over whom she thought the queen 
dare not exercise authority, as he 
was a British subject. Here she 
was mistaken. The queen had 
him apprehended, and escorted to 
the frontier, where he was told 
that it would be well for him to 
keep away from Zimmé for the 
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border, she selected another, and — 


began philandering with him. 


[Sept.” 
future. Not to be balked, ag 
soon as this Burmese was over the © 


ts 


The queen was now quite out | 


of patience, so one dark night, 


when the Burman was on his way — 


to the princess’s residence, he was 
waylaid and clubbed to death, 
Greatly enraged at this assassina- 
tion, Chow Oo-boon is said to have 
done her utmost to have the mat- 
ter brought to trial by the British 
authorities, who, however, con- 
sidered it politic to pass it over, 
Years had passed since then, the 
sisters were reconciled, and Chow 
Oo-boon gave no more causo for 
anxiety, but expended her love 
and care upon the education of her 
children. 

After chatting for a little while, 
the priticess invited us to dinner 
on the following ‘Saturdey, March 
Ist, and said that, as we should 
be detained waiting for elephants 
for two, or perhaps three days, she 
had arranged for two of hers to be 
at our house the next morning to 
take us to the pagoda on Loi Soo 
Tayp; it would be a pleasant ex- 
cursion for us, and I could geta 
fine view of the country from the 
enclosure. 

Whilst we were talking, two of 
her ladies-in-waiting were crouched 
at her feet ready to hand her 
cigarettes or her betel-box, whilst 
others were seated on the staircase 
near the edge of the verandah, and 
a few were following the children, 
who with young MGilv, 
racing about the house and enjoy 
ing themselves. Before the prin- 
cess left, I brought out some Mal- 
tese jewellery, and said I should be 
much pleased if she would ry 
it as a present. She admired 

work, and was eviden anit 
much gratified, and asked me ba 
had a sister or a wife, as she w 


like to have embroidered sal 
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made for them if I thought they 
would be pleased with them. I 
said that my sister would be de- 


lighted to -accept one, as she was 
very fond of beautiful things ; and 


Shan embroideries, particularly the . 


imens seen at her house, were 
certainly exquisite in their design 
and workmanship. 

When our visitors had gone, 
Mrs M‘Gilvary told me that the 
queen as well as the princess 
frequently visited her, and that 
her daughter, Mrs Cheek, at their 
request had made them full suits 
of European dress, and that they 
looked very well in them. I should 
think, however, that their hand- 
some native costumes suit them 
much better, and it would be a 
pity to hide their feet in shoes or 
boots, for, like their hands, they 
are delicately formed—small and 
narrow, and decidedly pretty. 

Next morning two male ele- 
phants, with silver trappings and 
roofed howdahs, with beautifully 
carved frames, were led up to the 
verandah for us to mount. Mine 
was a very large one, measuring 
fully ten feet from the top of the 
shoulder to the ground, but rather 
awkward in its gait, which made 
it unpleasant to ride ; Dr Cushing’s 
was slightly smaller, and more 
agreeable for riding. Ease in gait 
is one of the great considerations 
when _hir or purchasing an 
elephant to ride, for there is as 
much difference in their gait as 
there is in that of horses. One 
with pleasant paces and a swift 
walk always fetches a high price, 
and should walk fully four miles 
an hour, or double the pace of an 
ordinary elephant. Females are 
very often easier for riding than 
the males, but it is considered 
derogatory for a noble to be seen 
on one. 

Having comfortably settled our- 

selves in our howdahs, with a tin 
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of gingerbread nuts, a Chinese 
cosey-covered teapot, and an 
enamelled iron cup and saucer on 
each of our seats, and our lunch 


crossing 

river above the bridge, followed 
the road which skirts the northern 
moat of the city. In half an hour 
we passed the White Elephant 
Gate, the chief entrance to the 
city; and after traversing rice- 
fields for about an hour, reached 
the foot of the hil] and commenced 
to ascend the spur by a path which 
runs between the aqueduct that 
supplies Zimmé with water, and 
Huay Kao the parent stream. The 
«foot of the hill lies four miles from 
the east end of the bridge. 

To the north of the city, imme- 
diately bordering the road we had 
traversed, lay the remains of the 
ancient city of Kiang Yuen, which 
has perhaps given rise to the 
Zimmé Shans being known as 
Yuen Shans by the Burmese. I 
had no time to inspect the ruins, 
but noticed several large temples 
and pagodas. One of the latter, 
known as the Chinese pagoda, is 
peculiar in shape, being formed 
of five flattened balls of brick 
masonry, each diminishing at the 
top and placed one above the other. 
It has no umbrella or htee at the 
top, and is said to have been erect- 
ed by a Chinese general named 
Utau, when besieging the city some 
centuries ago. 

Some distance beyond the city 
the road crosses the ram and 
moats of a large fort, which had 
been erected by the Burmese when 
they last besieged the city in 1776. 
This fort is now known as Muang 
Soon Dok, the town of the flower- 
garden. To the south of the fort, 
and between the city and Loi Soo 
Tayp, are the ruins of M La 
Maing, the ancient capital of the 
Lawas, of which nothing but the 
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ramparts and ditches remain. It 
is upon the site of this city that 
Kun Ngu, the third son of Kun 
Lung, the chief of Muang Manu, is 
said to have built his capital. 
Kun Lung, according to the story 
of Muang Mau, which was trans- 
lated by Mr Ney Elias, descended 
from heaven by a golden ladder 
into the Shweli Valley near Bhamo 
in a.D. 568. 

The ascent of the hill as far as 
the waterfall, which lies about a 
mile and a half from the foot of 
the hill, was easy, and from thence 
onwards the slope became rather 
steep. The aqueduct takes its 
water from the Huay Kao just 


[Sept. 


sure containing the religious build- 
ings. The avenue of pines was 
most likely planted by the Burmese 
when they built, repaired, or added 
to, the pagoda in 1760. We found 
an inscription giving this date for 
the erection of the pagoda, on a 
board in a corner of one of the 
buildings. The Shan history of 
Zimmé gives the date of the 
pagoda as 1790; but this evident- 
ly refers only to further additions 
or repairs. 

The enclosure on the summit of 
the knoll is square, and surrounded 
by a roofed shed which faces in- 


wards, and has an entrance-gate in’ 
‘the centre of each side. The pa- 


above where the: stream plunges» goda is Burmese in—design, about 


over a ledge forming the crest of 
the fall, and a shelter for many 
small images that have been placed 
under it by pious pilgrims. A 
small temple, containing a solitary 
image of Gaudama, lias been erect- 
ed near the head of the fall. 

Continuing the ascent along the 
bank of the torrent, which rushed 
glistening and foaming down its 
channel of bars ite rock, at 
eleven o’clock we reached the rest- 
houses at the foot of the knoll on 
whose crest the Mya Sapeet chedi, 
or pagoda of the Emerald Rice- 
bowl, is erected. The journey from 
the east end of the bridge had 
taken us four and a half hours, 
the distance being a little over 
eight miles. 

Weary with the incessant rolling 


and jolting we had suffered from . 


our long-legged, cumbersome beasts, 
we felt relieved from syffering as 
we stepped off the elephant’s head 
on to the verandah railing of one 
of the rest-houses, and threw our- 
selves down on the floor for a 
stretch whilst our breakfast was 
being prepared. 

After our meal we ascended a 
long flight of steps, bordered by 
fine large pine-trees, to the enclo- 


50 feet high, covered with copper 
plates heavily gilded, and sur- 
rounded by a copper-sheathed iron 
railiny. The pedestals at the four 
corners of the basement of the pa- 
goda are coated with a glass mosaic 
of various colours ; and facing each 
side of the pagoda is a temple con- 
taining an image of Guadama. 
The walls and posts of the temples 
are richly decorated with designs 
in gold and vermilion. .The piat- 
form of the enclosure is 1993 feet 
above the plain, and 3001 feet 
above mean sea-level. The summit 
of Loi Soo Tayp ap d to be 
about 3000 feet higher than the 
crest of the knoll. 

From the entrances facing the 
plain, on a clear day the view must 
be magnificent ; but at the time of 
our visit the hills on the other side 
of the plain were shrouded in haze, 
and we could only see the country 
for two or three miles beyond the 
town. “The city and villages were 
hidden by the foliage, and the 
whole plain, as far as we could see, 
looked one great orchard of palm 
and fruit trees, with here and there 
a narrow slip of rice plain. Noth- 
ing can be more deceptive than 
travelling through such a country ; 
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the great hedges of fruit-trees and 
clumps of handsome bamboos that 
fringe the fields continually hiding 
the extent of the cultivation. In 
the fringes surrounding the fields, 
and in the beautiful groves that 
are scattered about, lie the houses 
of the villagers, making it simply 
impossible, without a census, to 
arrive, or even make a near guess, 
at the population. 

Seeing one of the Ka-wat, or 
pagoda slaves, sweeping up some 
fallen leaves, Dr Oushing asked 
him to relate the legend of the pa- 
goda, and the origin of its name. 
In reply he told us that, long, long 
ago, @ company of Pee, or spirits, 
brought five of the bowls which 
are used for begging by the monks, 
and offered ‘them at the shrine. 
These were each of different colours 
—red, yellow, white, blue, and 
green, cut out of precious gems, and 
fitted one within the other,—the 
green or emerald bow] containing 
the rest. The pagoda is therefore 
named “The Pagoda of the Em- 
erald Rice-bowl.” He further as- 
sured us that the right name for 
Loi Soo Tayp was Loi Soo Tee, its 
name having originated from a 
white elephant that ascended the 
mountain, bearing sacred relics, 
exclaiming, as he reached the 
top, “Soo Teo,” or “the place 
ends.” 

The pagoda slaves are looked 
upon as outcasts by the remainder 
of the people, and are cither the 
descendants of pagoda slaves, or 
have been dedicated to the service 
of the pagoda by their master on 
account of the merit accruing to 
the deed, or have been so dedicated 
as a punishment for crimes they 
have commitied. Not even a king 
dare free a pagoda slave ; for if he 
did so, he would after this life in- 
fallibly have to descend to the bot- 
tom of the most fearful hell, They 
are nc‘ only pagoda slaves and out- 
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casts, but their posterity must re- 
main so during the dispensation of 


‘Guadama Buddha, embracing a pe. 


riod of 5000 year’ after his death, 
which is said to have occurred 
B.G, 543. Pagoda slaves may not 
be employed in any other work 
than keeping the shrine in order, 
and are obliged to present tithes 
of all they produce for the use and 
maintenance of the pagoda and its 
monks. On our return the jour- 
ney took only three hours and a 
half, as the elephants went quickly 
down the hill, and were in a hurry 
to get home for their eyening’s 
feed. 

In the evening I besieged Dr 
MGilvary, endeavouring to per- 
suade him to accompany us to 
Kiang Hsen. I assured him that 
the journey should be no expense 
to his Mission, either for food or 
for elephants ; that he would be of 
very great use in collecting infor 
mation from the people; and that 
it would be delightful, both for Dr 
Oushing and myself, to have his 
company. He said that he was 
really unable to go with us on that 
journey, as his year’s supply of 
boots were on their way from 
Bangkok, and the ones he- had 
would fall to pieces before he re- 
turnec. I replied that I had two 
pairs of Walkingphast’s boots, 
which were quite new, and I should 
be so pleased if he would try them 
on ; that they were spare ones; and 
that I should certainly not need 
more than one pair besides those I 
had in use ; that his doing so would 
be an actual relief to me, as I felt 
that I was carrying about useless 

. He was very shy of the 
offer at first; but I succeeded in 
talking his wife over, and she man- 
aged to persuade him not to dis- 
appoint us, and that the trip was 
exactly what his health required. 
I shall ever remember this good 
lady and her husband with pleas- 
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ure, admiration, and gratitude. 
They were utterly unselfish in all 
their thoughts and actions, and 
quite untiring in heaping kindness 
upon us. 

The following days I strolled 
about the place, and visited several 
of the Burmese foresters with Loo- 
galay, who had been having a high 
time amongst them, but found they 
knew very little about any part of 
the country except in the regions 
where they worked their forests. 
They all lived in large, substantial 
teak-built. houses, and appeared to 
be well off, if one might judge by 
the liquors and other refreshments 
they placed on their table. 

I learnt from them the Shan and 
Burmese names of many of the 
trees, which afterwards enabled me 
to record them in Burmese when 
only the Shan names were given 
me. Nothing strikes a traveller in 
Indo-China more than the exten- 
sive knowledge of the flora of the 
country possessed by the people. 
Not only can an ordinary villager 
tell you the names of the various 
plants and trees that you meet, but 
also their uses —whether as dyes, 
drugs, oils, or resins. 

On expressing my surprise at 
there being so many temples and 
monasteries in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, they said that, although 
many had of late years been re- 
paired by the Shans, nearly all of 
them had been built by the Bur- 
mese when governing the country 
from a.p. 1564 to 1774. 

Chow Oo-boon made great pre- 
parations for her dinner, which 
was served in European style, on 
a table beautifully decorated with 
flowers. Mrs M‘Gilvary furnished 
the crockery, cutlery, and table- 
linen, and our Madras servants 
superintended the cookery. Among 
the guests were the daughters of 
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the queen and princess and the 
Siamese assistant commissioners, 
Phra Udon and Chow Don. Fin- 
gers, for the nonce, gave way to 
knives and forks; and even Phra 
Udon, the Singhalese buffoon, 
showed that he could behave him- 
self before ladies. There was no 
apparent anxiety on the part of 
our hostess as to whether or not 
the dinner would turn out a suc- 
cess. All were affable, courteous, 
and pleasant, and appeared bent 
upon adding to the general enjoy- 
ment. 

The princess informed me that 
arrangements had been made for 
our starting early on Monday, as, 
to prevent furtherdelay, she and 
some of the princes had agreed to 
supply us with elephants, and a 
letter had been signed by the Court, 
calling upon the governors of the 
various provinces to afford us their 
aid. This port, as is usual, 
was scratched with a stile upon a 
narrow strip of palm-leaf, which 
coils up into a ring and has a stamp 
embossed on it at each end. The 
stamp determines the real author- 
ity of the document, and is ex- 
amined before reading it. When 
the writing grows dim, it is easily 
made legible by wetting the finger 
and rubbing it over the leaf—thus 
cleansing the smooth surface, and 
filling the scratches with the dirt 
so removed. 

We had everything packed on 
Monday morning, but were delayed 
until nearly one o’clock, when the 
last elephant came in; and we 
started. through the plain for the 
camp which had been selected for 
us by Chow Nan Kyow Wong, 
the eldest son of “The Head of 
the Gem City,” who was appoint 
ed to conduct us as far as Kiang 
Hai. 

Hout 8. Hatperr. 
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LADY BABY. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A DEFEAT. 


“ There must be now no passages of love 


Betwixt us twain 


Or the foregoing history Maud 
had gathered only the most general 
outlines, but they were enough to 
satisfy her that her object was 
gained. or the first day she had 
there to rest content—the more so 
as the end of her interview with 
Samuel Foote had been unhappily 
cut short by the appearance of a 
fisher-lad on a cobbling errand. 

This was all very well for the 
first day, but not for the second. 
With the return of daylight came 
new anxieties, Ohristopher Swan, 
to be sure, was found. But sup- 
posing he were to be lost again, 
and with him the clue to the 
copper’s whereabouts? For no 
particulars ‘upon this point had 
yet been reached at the abrupt 
termination of the interview. 
When she thought of the look of 
panic in the shoemaker’s one eye, 
a dread came over Maud lest her 
very next visit to Wheal Tally-ho 
should find him flown once more 
—hunted away by his terror of the 
law, and disbelieving in her pro- 
mise of protection. Such an end 
to so carefully conducted a scheme 
would be like foundering within 
sight of land, and at the mere 
thought of this possibility, Maud 
felt herself grow chill with appre- 
hension, At any price the danger 
must be averted, and the only step 
which seemed quite certain to avert 
it was to put’a guard upon the 
-shoemaker—if not, indeed, to secure 
his person. This, a very brief re- 
flection assured Maud, she could 
not do unaided. Events, as she 
was wise enough to acknowledge, 
had got beyond her single-handed 


henceforward evermore.” 


control. By the time breakfast 
was over, she had made up her 
mind that there was nothing to be 
gained, and possibly everything to 
be lost, by withholding the truth 
any longer from those most inter- 
ested in it; and as a resolve with 
Maud was synonymous with im- 
mediate action, the breakfast things 
were not yet quite cleared away, 
and Hal was barely installed with 
his nurse in the inn garden, when 
already Miss Epperton might have 
been seen -walking rapidly along 
the road which skirted the bay 
towards Gullyscoombe House. 

It was a white and dismal road, 
unshaded by any tree and un- 
marked by any special feature. 
On the one side the ground fell 
away towards the cliffs; on the 
other, the waste hillside rose ab- 
ruptly, only occasionally broken 
by some small stony field labori- 
ously reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness and jealously walled in. A 
thin and uncertain bloom of furze 
ran through the grey and the brown 
of the hills, crossing and recross- 
ing itself, and breaking into new 
combinations of pattern, like a 
thread of dull gold running 
through the web'of a sad-coloured 
garment. The only moving thing 
in sight was a cart laden with sea- 
weed; plodding its way along far 
ahead, and shaking down frag- 
ments of its cargo on to the road, 
where the wet coils lay and glis- 
tened like some sort of shining 
black snake. 

Maud had believed that this sea- 
weed-cart was the only moving 
thing on the road; but presently, 
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from behind this shifting screen. 
there e1aerged another tigure quite 
distinct from that of the driver, 
and walking, moreover, straight 
towards her. It was the figure of 
a tal) man. as she could see im- 
mediately. When she had gone a 
dozeu paces farther. she could see 
that the man was young; another 
dozen paces. and the man was fair- 
haired ; a dozeu more. and she be- 
gan to thiuk that the man might 
be Germaine; yet another dozen, 
and she knew that it was. Her 
first instinct was to turn and fly. 
A meeting with Germaine ¢éte-a-téte 
had not entered into her plans for 
to-day, and somehow this very 
natural: occurrence had uot sug- 
gested itself to her even as a pos- 
sibility. In the hurry of recent 
events, she had had no time to 
come to a final conclusion as to 
how he should Le accosted: whether 
all misunderstandings should be 
ignored, or whether there would 


be any uecessity for her to play 


the penitent. But it was clear 
that some resolution must very 
quickly be come to—for, of course, 
that idea of flight had been no 
more than a half-hysterical im- 
pulse, overcome on the moment ; 
and, of course, Maud was still pur- 
suing her way, though her pace 
had slackened. By this a little 
time might be gained—a few min- 
utes more in which to consider her 
course. Was this to be a recon- 
ciliation scene, or was it to be a 
business interview? Was Ohris- 
topher Swan to be the theme of the 
conversation, or was it their re- 
lations to each other which were 
first to be put on a distinct foot- 
ing? There were certain pruden- 
tial considerations which seemed 
to point out the advisability of 
not hurrying into a reconciliation 
before this affair of the copper had 
been sifted to its bottom, and 


Maud began by inclining very 
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seriously to the wvusiness side of 
the question. But it was a uutice 
able fact that the nearer she found 
herself to Germaine, aud the more 
plainly could she distinguish his 
features, and the gold of his hair, 
and the Llue of his eyes, the harder 
did she find it to keep her atteu- 
tion fixed on the more practical 
aspects of the case, or to remind 
herself of the measure of uncer- 
tainty which still hovered around 
the future of his family. Not long 
after she first perceived him, she 
saw him stand still and look along 
the road with his hand shading 
his eyes. “He has noticed me,” 
said Maud. “Will he recognise 
me? Yes”—for, ashe dropped 
his hand, he suddenly quickened 
his pace. “No, he can’t have 
recognised me,” she added, in an 
instant. “He is walking slower 
again—slower than before.” 

And so, on the naked, white 
road, .without a tree as cover, 
the two advanced upon each other, 
drawing inevitably nearer, but the 
steps of each imperceptibly lagging 
more heavily, as though they were 
loath to meet. They were abreast 
before they stopped. The breadth 
of the road was between them ; 
and as they stopped, they did not 
make any of the conventional signs 
of recognition: they simply stood 
still, as something inevitable, and 
stared across the road, rather help- 
lessly, at each other. By this time 
@ paramount curiosity had taken 
the place of ail prudential con- 
siderations. For the moment, 
possibly only a brief moment, yet 
not the less absolutely, Maud was 
simply a woman in face of her 
lover, and everything resolved it- 
self into the one question, “ Does 
he love me still?” As she looked 
at him she was trying to smile, but 
her lips were pale. The absence 
of surprise upon Germaine’s faco 
filled her with dismay. He must, 
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after all, have recognised her when 
he shaded his eyes to look along 
the road — have recognised her, 
and yet not flown to meet her. 
What could this portend? It 
was she who spoke first. 

“ Are these Choughshire man- 
ners?” she began, with another 
attempt at a smile; “or does the 
sea-air affect the sight ?” 

“The sight!” repeated Ger- 
maine, stupidly. He showed no 
inclination to cross the road. His 
eyes, indeed, were upon her face, 
but she wondered why they were 
so desperately sad. 

“ Are you aware that, if I had 
not stopped, you would have cut 
me dead ?” 

“T beg your pardon ; I am very 
rude, I am very stupid,” stam- 
mered Germaine, growing scarlet. 
He pulled off his tweed cap, and 
managed first to drop it in the dust, 
and then to put it on wrong side 
. foremost. Somehow this relieved 
Maud; it was like the old Ger- 
maine of Kippendale—the old 
Germaine who used to tread on 
her toes and adore her with his 
eyes. She breathed more freely ; 
this was the Germaine she had 
always been able to twist round 
her little finger. 

“Tt is as crooked as possible,” 
she cried, with one of her Kippen- 
dale laughs. “You have given a 
great deal too much of it to the 
right ear, and a great deal too little 
to the left,”—and she laughed 
again, rather loudly; but Germaine 
did not seem to see the joke. De- 
termined, apparently, to stick to his 
side of the cart-ruts, he flattened 
the cap more hopelessly with one 
pat of his big paw, and then waited 
silently, his eyes now fixed on the 
black sea-weed snake that lay in a 
gleaming twist between them. 

Maud’s eyes hung on him for 
ono minute, and it was borne in 
upon her that this sham fencing 
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between them was as useless as it 
was torturing. 

“You were going to Flounder- 
shayle?” she asked in a different 
tone. 

*‘ Yes,” said Germaine, “I was.” 

“Was it to—to see me?” The 


question slipped out, quite regard- 
less of her will, and with a touch 
of deprecation that seemed to plead 
almost humbly that the answer 
should be “ Yes.” 

“No,” said Germaine, stolidly 
“T was going to the 


yet sadly ; 
post-office.” 

* And yet you knew that I was 
at Floundershayle ?” 

“ Yes, I knew it, because Frances 
told me you were coming.” 

* And you would have passed 
the door of the inn without tak- 
ing two steps aside to shake hands 
with me?” 

“cc No, 2 “TJ 
wouldn't.” 

“Ah!” she said breathlessly, 
her pleading eyes still fixed upon 
his downcast face, “then you 
would have come to me?” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Ger- 
maine, grinding the sea-weed snake 
into the dust with his stick. “I 
mean, that to go to the post-office 
I haven’t got to pass the inn-door.” 

Maud looked away with a groan. 
This was indeed the Germaine of 
old, but this time there was no 
comfort in the thought. 

“‘ What did you come for?” he 
asked abruptly, still operating with 
his stick upon the coil of sea-weed. 

“TI came as caretaker to little 
Hal Wyndhurst,”. said Maud, 
quickly. An instant’s reflection 
kad assured her that it was wiser 
to abide by the version which had 

y been given out as the 
motive of her journey. She there- 
fore gave the account of Sir Am- 
brose Oathcart’s curious prescrip- 


said Germaine, 


‘tion, 


Germaine listened with his eyes 
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on the ground. When she had 
done. speaking he looked up sud- 
denly into her face. 

“Is that all true?” he asked. 

Maud started back with a shiver. 
“Why do you ask me that?” she 
flashed out. 

“Because you once told me 
something that was not true.” 

** Because I was once driven to 
do so, you mean,” and she laughed 
uneasily. “I suppose you are 
talking of what I told you of—of 
my aunt’s illness at the time I left 
Kippendale ?” 

“Yes, I am talking of that. 
You said afterwards that it was 
all an invention.” 

“ Didn’t you see that it was my 
only course?” said Maud, with 
quickening breath,— “my only 
course—in mercy to you?” 

“ But it was an invention, was 
it not?” persisted Germaine, with 
gentle doggedness. 

Maud threw up her hands in 
exasperation. 

* Yes, in heaven’s name! it was 
an invention. And do you know 
what drove me to invent it?” 

“No,” said Germaine; “I only 
know that you told me a lie.” 

“A lie! a lie!” cried Maud, 
putting her hands to her ears. 
“How glib we all are with that 
word—a lie/ How smart we all 
are about marking our neighbours 
with that brand—a lie/ So-and- 
so has called a thing black that 
was white, or square that was 
round. Never mind his motives ; 
never mind the circumstances’; 
never mind that the truth would 
have been brutal ; never mind the 
pain which the innocent makeshift 
has saved: quick! the brand! and 
let So-and-so be marked a liar in 
the face of all his fellow-men. for 
ever after.” 

“T don’t understand all that,” 
said Germaine, as Maud caught 
her breath ; “ but I know that to 
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talk of things that have happened 
is to talk the truth, and to invent 
things that have not happened is 
false.” 

“ Even if they were invented for 
the sole purpose. of saving you 
pain? If I felt that my duty to 
you, to your family, to your future, 
demanded that we should part be- 
fore you had bound yourself to me 
by rash promises ?” 

“We could have parted without 
a lie,” said Germaine, heavily. 

“ But if there was no other way ? 
If you would listen to no reason ? 
If I felt that I must go, and go 
suddenly and quickly, does that 
weigh not a feather in the bal- 


- ance ?” 


“But you said what was not 
true,” repeated Germaine. 

“Tf I loved you, Germaine,” 
cried Maud, with a break in her 
voice,—“ if I loved you all the 
time, and if I was flying from my- 
self?” For the last few minutes 
Maud had been slowly drawing 
across the road towards him. She 
stood close before him now, and 


‘her eyes, drowned in tears, sought 


his. Alarm had been rising within 
her for some little time; but it 
was only now, as his patient gaze 
met hers, that there flashed upon 
her the possibility, the bare possi- 
bility, of her quest being vain and 
her cause being lost. For a mo- 
ment her heart stood still, but in 
the next she had rallied her forces 
and redoubled the languishing fire 
of her eyes. Was it indeed con- 
ceivable, that with all this beauty 
and all this passion brought to 
bear straight upon him, this coun- 
try-bumpkin youth could hold out 
much longer ? 

“Germaine!” sobbed Maud— 
“Germaine!” and she put -her 
hand on his arm. “Don’t you 
hear me?” 

“T hear you,” said Germaine, 
with his face still averted: 
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“ And do you believe me! You 
used always to believe me.” 

‘ That was before you deceived 
me.” 

Maud’s hand dropped from his 
arm. “ Yéu never oval me,” she 

said, with curling lip, “You are 
like the other men. I thought 
you were constant, I thought you 
were true.” It was the very word 
she ought not to have used, and 
she broke off abruptly, but Ger- 
maine had taken it up. 

“True!” he said, turning upon 
her with shining eyes and heaving 
breast ; “do you tell me that I 
have hot been true? I have been 
too true. I have believed every- 
thing,—but it is over now,” he 
said, dropping his voice; “I can 
believe nothing more.” He looked 
so masterful in his sudden move- 
ment and with his proud gaze, 
that Maud felt a new pang. At 
that moment she could almost have 
married him penniless. With all 
her cleverness she had mistaken 


him all along, perhaps bec&use a 
nature so elaborately trained as 
hers was morally unable to do 
justice to a nature so simple as 


his. There had always been a 
touch of contempt in her affec- 
tion; she had overvalued his 
credulity _and undervalued his 
intellect. 

“Yes,” she said, “you believed 
too much ; that was the mistake.” 

“T believed you were an angel,” 
said Germaine, brokenly. 

“Exactly, And when you 
found out I was not, you put 
' me down as the opposite, instead 
of calling me simply a woman. 
Oh, you men! you men! Will 
nothing but extremes do for you? 
Does not being an angel neces- 
sarily mean that you are a devil ? 
And because you have not got 
wings, will nothing serve but that 
you must have horns?” She was 
trying again to smile, but Ger- 
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maine only shook his head with 


a perplexed air. 

*“T can’t follow what you say— 
I am not clever enough; and I 
don’t know either what has made 
you change your mind back again 
about—about me. I only know 
that you have told me a lie, and 
that I could ‘never believe you 
again—never, never!” he cried 
passionately. “T don’t know how 
it is,” he went on, with his brows 
drawn together as though in pain- 
fui thought, “I don’t think I can 
explain it, but perhaps if I had 
not loved you so much, so ve 
much—if I had not thought 
so perfect—I could have s it 
better. If it had been any one 
else, perhaps I might have been 
able to forgive. But the shock 
was too great; the change, —I 
could never get used to it—not 
in you,” stumbled on Germaine, 
growing very hot in the endeavour 
to make his meaning clear. “I 
thought you were without a speck, 
without a flaw. Don’t cry,” he 
said piteously—‘“don’t cry; it 
breaks my heart!” For Maud 
had her hands pressed to her face 
and was sobbing helplessly. 

“Tf it breaks your heart you | 
must love me still,” she gasped. 

“Yes,” sighed Germaine, per- 
plexed, “I am afraid I love you 
still.” 

“Then take me back—oh, take 
me back! Believe me, trust me, 
give me another chance!” 

“ After you have once deceived 
me{” said Germaine, opening his 
eyes wide. “I could not, I could 
never believe youagain. My faith 
in you is gone. It’s like—I don’t 
know what it’s like; it’s like a 
tree that has been cut down; 
there is only a stump of it now. 
The stump can’t grow again. 
Another tree may grow, 
but it won’t be the same thing ; 
it won’t be my faith in you.” He 
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raised his hands and dropped ther 
heavily to his sides. “{f can’t ex- 
plain it otherwise.” he said; “I 
am too slow with ny words. But 
that is how it is.” 

Though he could uot explain. 
Maud understood, and in the 
midst of her tears she was angry 
with him for having put up her 
image so high that the first fall had 
shattered it to atoms. From an 
altar of reasonable height the idol 
could have fallen and only been 
bruised, but what woman that ever 
lived could hope to keep her balance 
on that preposterous pinnacle of 
perfection to which he had in- 
sisted on raising her, despite her 
own protest? Who could hope to 
exist at that giddy height? Well, 
it was over now ; she would never 
be asked to stand there again. 
That “terrible faith” which had 
worried her so sorely was dead 
now, dead of a sudden death. It 
had not died in lingering torments, 


it had not languished through 


feverish stages to its end. All 
his great and beautiful faith had 
been killed by one mortal stab, 
struck at the very core of its 
being. 

Through her tears Maud laughed 
fiercely to think what that stab 
had been ; to think that Germaine, 
who was so far from recognising 
the height and the depth of her 
treason to him, who so completely 
missed the real point of her mer- 
cenary motive, should be lost to 
her through a simple lie, perhaps 
the most harmless lie that she had 
ever told in her life, and certainly 
the most clumsy. Such a lie might 
have been told by women of ten 
times her worth. and yet gone 
unpunished ; it might almost have 
been told in the nursery, and have 
been arply atoned for by half an 
hour in a dark corner: and to 
Maud it was to cost a life’s hap- 
piness. It was ludicrous—like a 
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nan being hung for sheep-stealing 
after he had committed patri- 
cide. comfortably undetected. Oh, 
whimsical irony of fate ! 

Laughing and crying, she strug- 
gled against it, would not believe 
it—would not be convinced. eyen 
when she heard him say good-bye, 
so hopelessly, so sadly, but without 
a’shade of wavering. But when 
she looked up and saw that he had 
left her, then both her tears and 
her laugh stopped suddenly short. 
The word she had been addressing 
to him broke off, the hand she had 
stretched towards him, thinking 
he was still there, remained poised 
and rigid, like a hand of stone. 
In wide-eyed wonder she gazed at 
his retreating figure, -and as she 
looked, tenderness was fast turning 
to anger, regret was changing to 
the rage of the woman who has 
plotted and finds herself baffled, 
who has humbled herself to the 
point of offering her love and sees 
it refysed. 

Until the bend of the road hid 
him she stood like a statue; then, 
and only then, did she finally 
understand that he was lost. 
With tight-set lips she turned 
her face back towards Flounder- 
shayle ; all thoughts of her errand 
were swept out of hes mind for 
the moment, as all thoughts of 
the post-office had apparently been 
swept out of his; for, instead of 
proceeding on their way, they had 
each instinctively turned to retrace 
their steps. 

Maud was quite breathless when . 
she reached the inn, though she 
had no particular cause for hurry 
—nothing to do when she got there, 
but to sit down and try to think 
over the situation as it now stood 
in this new and unexpected light. 
But fate had arranged quite other- 
wise. Fate, in the shape of the 
landlady, received her at the door 


with e@ announcement that a 
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gentletian” had” dilled to ‘see her, 


and was at that moment waiting- 


in the sitting-room, had in fact 
been there for quite half an hour. 

“Indeed,” said Maud, indiffer- 
ently; and without pausing to 
reflect upon who the visitor might 
‘be, or even to ascertain whether 
her hat was straight or not, she 
flung open the door of - the sitting- 
room and immediately found her- 
self face to face with Mr Carbury. 
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For @iminute®she gazed at him 


somewhat vacantly. He was so 
disconnected with her present 
thoughts that it almost cost 
her an effort to recognise him. 
“What on earth ” she was! 
beginning, then interrupted her- 
self with a. quick laugh. “Oh, 
I see, of course ; I had forgotten ; 
you have brought me the gloves, 
I suppose. This is indeed answer- 


ing my letter by return of post!” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—‘“ LAUNCE,” 


** Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Could have recovered greennesse?” 


Mr Oarbury had not brought 
the gloves, in fact he had forgotten 
all about them, but he had brought 
a piece of news. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that 
the piece of news had brought. him: 
its essence, at any rate, was the 
immediate cause of his presence 
here. 

As usual, ‘the crisis had come 
about casually. Mr Oarbury, feel- 
ing desirous of a breath of air, and 
discovering ‘that he had just time 
for a run round to his club before 
dinner, was much provoked at 


being brought up by the want of a: 


button on his glove, and Williams 
chancing to be out, went off in 
anything but a serene humour in 
search of one. of his sisters. ,It 
was extremely annoying of thém 
not to have seen to it before. 
What was the good of having three 
sisters and a mother, and what was 
the good of their continually fuss- 
ing over one’s drawers and ward- 
robe if one’s gloves were to be 
buttonless at the end of it? 
Three meek, middle-aged heads 
were raised at his  grewey and 
three rs of mild grey eyes 
anxiously sought his face. tn this 
quiet little back-room, with its 


plain furniture and its scantily 
decorated walls, he was greeted ag 
a ray of sunshine might be greeted! 
by a secluded flower-bed. To these 
three women he did indeed repre~ 
sent all the.sunshine that even 
shone upon their lives, not because 
he was warm or tender, or even 
particularly grateful, but because 
they had sacrificed everything to 
him, and he had been good enough 
to accept it; also, perhaps, because 
he was so tall and dark and so 
distinctly remarkable, while they 
were so smal] and colourless and 
so hopelessly insignificant. If such 
contrast in a family does not pro- 
duce jealousy, it is pretty certain 
to produce blind adoration. 

The glove being flung on the 
table, was immediately clutched at 
by three hands, and triumphantly 
secured by Miss Christina Carbury. 
Would he have it sewed on with 
black or white silk? He would have 
it sewed on with any colour of the 
rainbow, so long as it was done 
quick ; he was suffocating in here ; 
couldn’t imagine how they could 

t up with gas; why didn’t they 

urn candles? Much the pleasant- 
est light. Because they liked gas, 
Miss Bessie Carbury unblushingly 
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asserted. Why should Launce be 
worried by being reminded that 
the number of wax candles weekly 
consumed in his room made it ad- 
visable to light the rest of the house 
on a more economical principle ? 
Miss Henrietta Oarbury added 
that she hoped this much of the 
gas wouldn’t give Launce a head- 
ache ; was he quite sure he hadn’t 
a headache already? He was 
looking rather pale. She had a 
bottle of smelling-salts here, — 
perhaps—— 
“ Oh, hang it all!” said Oarbury, 
with the laugh of a goaded man, 
as he violently backed before the 
scent -bottle. ‘“Oonfound it!” 
came next, with a peculiarly 
brotherly growl, as, in his re- 
treat, he stumbled over the skirt 
which Bessie Carbury was en- 


gaged in turning for her own 
winter use; for the Miss Car- 


burys would have thought it 
wicked to indulge in a lady’s-maid 
as long as there was Launce’s 


valet to be provided for. -Bessie 
was immediately covered with con- 
fusion and filled with remorse at 
her own awkwardness in having 
left the skirt to trail on the floor. 
Launce must excuse her stupidity, 
and he must on no account think 
of picking up the hooks and eyes 
which he had upset in his stumble. 
To grope about on the floor would 
only make him hot—would make 
his head ache worse than it did al 
ready. For Oarbury, perhaps half 
ashamed of his ungracious gesture, 
had stooped down to remedy the 
evil he had occasioned. But it 
was waste of trouble. At sight 
of Launce on the floor, the three 
horrified Miss Carburys had already 
risen to their feet and precipitated 
themselves upon the hooks and 
— Was it likely that they would 

him to take any trouble for 
them, considering that they had 
mever consented to his taking any 
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trouble for himself? ‘With a ges- 
ture, half impatience, ‘half resi 
nation, he stood up and walked 
away to the window. What was 
the use of fighting them about it ? 
The hooks and eyes were not his ; 
and besides, it certainly was true, 
as Bessie said, stooping did make 
him hot—it was a deuce of a 
bore. Better leave it to them; 
they seemed to like picking up 
hooks and eyes. This was the 
sort of thing that was always hap- 
pening. Oarbury’s family life had 
been but a daily repetition of the 
hook-and-eyé incident. And cer- 
tainly, whether they. liked it or 
not, there could be no doubt that 
it was no more than poetical jus- 
ice if the Miss Oarburys were 
reduced to picking up their own 
hooks and eyes. That brother of 
theirs, of whom they were so 
roud, was a work of their own 
ds; it was they who had made 
him what he was—let them take 
the consequences. 

“By the by, Launce,” began 
Miss Christina hurriedly, as she 
regained her vlace and repossessed 
herself of the glove, “what did 


you think of the last telegrams 


from St Petersburg?” Not that 
Miss Christina Carbury cared at 
all about the telegrams from St 
Petersburg, but it was necessary 
to keep Launce in good humour 
until his glove was ready, and the 
St Petersburg telegrams would do 
as well as anything else. 

“ Haven't looked at the paper 
to-day,” came sulkily from the 
window. 

“Then you haven't seen about 
Miss Greeve’s marriage,” broke 
in Bessie, coming to Ohristina’s 
rescue — “(there’s your thimble, 
Ohrissy), — nor about Oaptain 
Trayner’s promotion? It isn’t 
an amusing paper,” rambled on 
Bessie, whose interest in politics 
was considerably less keen than 
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‘her interest in her friends’ doings, 
and to whom newspapers in general 
were simply birth, death, and mar- 
riage columns. “ Scarcely a name 
one knows mentioned except those 
two.” 

“And Sir Peter Wyndhurst,” 
added Henrietta. ‘I suppose it’s 
the same one that Launce met in 
Scotland.” 

“What about him ¢” asked Car- 
bury, sharply. 

“Nothing about him; only 
something about his yacht, which 
he has had to bring into harbour 
for repairs, it seems, having en- 
countered some heavy weather in 
the North Sea.” 

“ What?” said Carbury, turning 
suddenly from the window. 

“ But there’s nothing happened 
to the yacht, you know,” Henrietta 
hastened to add, somewhat aghast 
at the effect of her announcement ; 
indeed she had had no idea that 
Launce had been so fond of Sir 


Peter as to be agitated by the news 
of his yacht having been knocked 


about in the North Sea. “The 
yacht’s quite safe in harbour.” 

“Was that in this morning’s 
paper?” asked Carbury, sternly. 

They hastened to assure him 
that it was. 

“And that means that Wynd- 
hurst is in England now?” 

They supposed that, according 
to logical deduction, it could mean 
nothing else. 

“That'll do,” he said in a chok- 
ing voice, as he brushed past his 
astonished sisters to the door. 

“And he’s gone without his 
glove ! !” gasped Christina, putting 
inf the final stitch just as the door 
closed. 

Mr Carbury did not want his 
glove, for he did not go for his 
breath of air that night. He 
went straight back to his own 
room, and shut himself in there. 
It was a large and handsome 
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apartment, furnished with both 
taste and cost, well supplied with 
comfortable seats, hung with 
stamped leather,- and adorned 
with valuable engravings. There 
was something suggestive about 
the medley of objects on all sides. 
Sometimes in the evening dusk, 


‘just before the candles were lit, 


they would seem to crowd about 
Carbury like shadows—the sha- 
dows of his old life. There were 
the engravings on the wall, telling 
how Laurence Carbury had once 
cared for art; the skins on the 
floor, telling how he had once 
cared for sport; the groups of 
strange, outlandish knick-knacks; 
proclaiming how he once cared for 
travel. There were fishing - rod 
cases, too, in the corners, and 
books upon the shelves ; but there 
was dust upon them all, not merely 
the tangible, inevitable dust of the 
London day that was past, but a 
more suggestive and a more melan- 
choly sort of dust, eloquent of dead 
pursuits that have been denied 
even the decency of burial, and are 
condemned to grow rusty and mus- 
ty and mouldy upon their shelves 
and in their cases. If any one hod 
taken the trouble to investigate, it 
would have been found that the 
joints of the fishing-rods had long 
ago forgotten how to fit into each 
other, and it would have been ob- 
served that the newest volume of 
fiction on the shelves bore a date 
of ten years back. 

This was the place where, when 
immoderately bored by family 
affection, Oarbury could take re- 
fuge in luxurious solitude. Here 
also had he sat and brooded over 
his wrongs, nursing his wounded 
vanity in jealous seclusion, eating 
out his heart, away from the sight 
of his fellow-men. Within these 
four walls, and these four last 
months, what wild thoughts had 
not crossed his mind ; what frantic 
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plans of revenge had not been can- 
vassed by his desperate brain; how 
had he not promised his writhing 
vanity that the wrong-doer should 
not go unhurt, much as a mother 
might promise her sick child that 
the naughty -boy who gave him 
the slap should most certainly be 
whipped! It was to this room, 
too, that he had come back with 
the news of Lord Kippendale’s ruin 
fresh in his mind, and in that well- 
padded chair he had thrown him- 
self, setting his teeth, and asking 
himself why, in the name of every- 
thing that; was reasonable, he 
should feel’ the smallest pain at 
the misfortune of people who had 
been the cause of misfortune to 
himself? ‘Yet all the time, to his 
great annoyance, he was aware of 
a certain very faint, very unde- 
cided thrill of pity, which stirred 
uneasily within him. 

To understand what that mo- 
ment of disillusionment in the 
Kippendale conservatory had been 
to Carbury, it is necessary to look 
back upon what his life had been 
before. For years before the day 
on which he met Lady Baby, the 
world of women had been to him 
as a labyrinth of scentless flowers, 
from which he had sucked tho 
honey long, long ago. He had ar- 
rived at that most hopeless point 
when a man recognises an old 
flame in every girl to whom he 
is introduced, by virtue of having 
flirted with her facsimile some 
dozen years before. Was there no 
refuge anywhere from this all-per- 
vading weariness of the feminine 
element ? Were there really noth- 
ing but heautiful and plain women 
in the world—clever and stupid 
ones? He was so tired of stupid 
women—but then he was so tired 
of clever ones ! 

Thus matters stood with him 
when he met Lady Baby, and, to 
his own amazement, perceived that 


later on that April evening in the 
green avenue at Kippendale when 
the bushes had rustled beside him, 
it seemed to him that the bare 
branches, parting to let herthrough, 
had blossomed out all at once into 
a rare and unexpected flower—one 
that in all his travels he had never 
found growing under any clime of 
the earth. He had thonght that 
the world was empty; he had be- 
lieved that his blunted senses were 
dead to all passion, that his heart 


was a piece of dry wood that could. 


never put out shoots again: but 
now, first with incredulous wonder 
and soon with tremulous delight, 
he felt that in this dry wood the 
sap was still stirring, that some- 
thing, was moving, something was 
pushing its way out to the daylight 
—that, after all, he was not too old 
to love again :— 


‘“‘ Kommst du noch einmal, Jugendzeit, 
Kommst du noch einmal, Liebe ?” 


Yes, it was coming again; it 
was holding triumphal entrance 
into the poor egotist’s tired - out 
heart. It was exactly because he 
knew himself to be an egotist that 
he grasped at this love as at the 
last possible escape from that stag- 
nant swamp of self, self, self, against 
which occasionally, at very rare in- 
tervals, he had had the manliness 
to revolt, but never had possessed 
the energy to shake off. 

And then had come Sir Peter’s 
rivalry and the blow of the engage- 
ment. And after that Lady Baby’s 
pressing invitation, and those in- 
toxicating eight days at Kippen- 
dale, in which, from hour to hour, 
he grow more convinced that his 
love was returned, The rapture 
of the thought bewildered him, but 
also it softened him. 
stirred within him; shame crept 
over him at thought of his wasted 





he could not pass her by as he had 
passed the others. Looking back ~ 
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life. He began to make plans for 
the future, to think of things that 
he had not thought of for years, 
to remember the prayers which 
his mother had taught him in his 
boyhood. He had prayed on his 
knees, he had prayed with tears 
in his eyes, on the evening of that 
day when he rode back alone with 
‘Lady Baby from the polo-ground. 
It was next day that he met her 
in the conservatory and found out 
that it had all been a game; that, 
in pursuance of her own private 
object, she had taken his heart 
and crushed it in her baby-hand ; 
that he had been a tool where he 
had thought he was a conqueror. 
He had never forgiven himself 
any more than he had forgiven her. 
No saint has ever felt such bitter 
remorse for a sin as Carbury felt 
for the absurdity of which he had 
rendered himself guilty. It was 
not until fate had undertaken to 
crush his enemies for him that he 
even, to his own incredulous indig- 
nation, became aware that there 
could be any sort of modification 
in this bitter hatred to which he 
was persuaded his love had turned. 
When he received Maud’s note 
descriptive of that land of exile, 
and with the brief but suggestive 
reference to the dismal prison- 
house in which his cruel mistress 
was doing penance for her sins, 
Carbury’s sentiments were a curi- 
ous compound of wild triumph and 
aching compassion. She, who had 
always appeared to him as the in- 
carnation of all that was joyous 
and bright and prosperous—she, 
the spoilt child of fortune,—she 
to be pining away on that god- 
forsaken spot of earth! Well, 
was it not only what she deserved ? 
A fierce cruel curiosity took pos- 
session of him: to see her in her 
humiliation, what a balm to his 
mortally stricken vanity! How 
would he not love to feast his 
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eyes upon that picture, which yet, 
by no stretch of imagination, could 
he conjure up before his mental 
vision! To think of Lady Baby 
amid those sad grey stones, beside 
those sad sea-waves, was as incon- 
gruous as to think of fresh-blown 
hawthorn in conjunction with a 
December frost! He could not 
bend his imagination to the task. 

The two days and two nights 
which had passed since the re- 
ceipt of Maud’s letter, had been 
one long struggle with this whim- 
sical and ever-growing curiosity,— 
it haunted him like a nightmare, 
it fastened on him like a torture. 
How much longer the struggle 
would have lasted it is hard to 
say, had not the announcement 
made by the guileless Bessie with 
one blow brought matters to a 
crisis. 

The first thing that Carbury 
did on again reaching his room 
was to look up a time-table. He 
knew now that ever since the 
reading of Maud’s letter he had 
intended to go down to Flounder- 
shayle. It was not only that he 
was worn-out with the struggle of 
the last two days, but also that a 
new curiosity was added to the old. 
He had not forgotten what Maud 
had told him of that barrier of pride 
which stood between Lady Baby and 
her lover,—with his own eyes he 
wanted to convince himself whether 
that barrier stood firm. Williams? 
where the deuce was Williams? 
He must go down to Flounder- 
shayle at once—that much he dis- 
tinctly understood ; somewhat more 
indistinctly he felt that he must 
get there before Sir Peter did. 
For what reason? For none that 
he knew of, or for one moment 
would have acknowledged to him- 
self. If a man finds that a chain 
is dragging him, he may, having 
satisfied himself that it is not to 
be broken, end by submitting to 
24 
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being dragged, but it is extremely 
unlikely that he will do so with 
a good grace. Oarbury. had given 
in to his chain, but he hated him- 
self for doing so; and probably 
it was by way of making up for 
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was so extremely short and sullen 
in inventing a pretext for his 
sudden journey, and so ill-tempered 
with Williams about the packing 
of his portmanteau. 


CHAPTER XXXIL—VA BANQUE! 


> 


* Be sure of this, 


What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss.” 


**So0 you have not brought the 
gloves?” said Maud, as she sank 
into a chair, all breathless still 
from her haste, and throbbing 
with the excitement of the inter- 
view that was just past. She 
did not add: “Then what have 
you come for?” probably for the 
reason that Mr Oarbury’s conduct 
appeared a great deal more simple 
and natural to her than it did to 
himself. 

‘IT happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood,” said Carbury, with glib 
mendacity and a fine disregard for 
probabilities, “and so I thought I 
would call upon you, and— the 
Gullyscoombe people.” 

“Oh, I see,” remarked Maud, 
her lips twitching in spite of her- 
self. Then she gave him one keen 
glance. “What has happened?” 
she inquired shortly. 

“‘ Happened ?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Since I saw you last you 
have heard something new,—new 
and probably unpleasant. Let’s 
hear what it is, please. I am 
rather knocked up this morning, 
and when I am knocked up I am 
never Very patient.” 

“T have heard nothing particu- 
larly new,” said Oarbury, in a tone 
of obviously false lightness, “ un- 
less the return of the yacht Fan- 
tasca is news to you?” 

Mr Carbury had come to the inn 
with the intention of leading up to 
this question, but he had not in- 


tended to broach it quite so pre 
cipitately. He was not sure now 
whether it was Maud’s impatience 
or his own that was to blame. 
His eye hung eagerly upon her ex- 
pression, anxious to learn whether 
the tidings of his_rival’s return 
had yet penetrated so far. It 
was clear at once that they had 
not. A look of surprise crossed 
Maud’s face. 

“ Fantasca /” she repeated ; ‘then 
Sir Peter is back.” But she said 
it with no appearance of being 
specially interested in the subject ; 
and pulling off her hat, sank back 
wearily in her chair and held up 
her hands to her flushed cheeks, 
still glowing with the shame and 
anger that had burnt there within 
the last hour, and scarcely dry yet 
from the tears she had shed. 

“Ts it to give me the latest 
shipping intelligence that you have 
come here?” she irritably in- 
quired ; and then, as from her re- 
cumbent position her gaze rested 
full on his face, her irritation died 
suddenly out. Until this moment 
her own case had been 
her thoughts too completely to let 
his appear of any importance ; but 
now, reading the anguish in his 
eyes, she was startled, despite 
herself, into a more wide-awake 
attention. » 

Maud was intrinsically good- 
natured. She never failed to feel 
a pang of regret whenever the 
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necessities of her own position 
forced her to do an unkind thing ; 
she was glad, therefore, whenever 
an opportunity offered for being 
kind without injury to her own 
interests, and thus, as it were, 
“taking it out” on the other side 
of the balance. , 

“Mr Oarbury,” she said pen- 
sively, only half aware that she 
was speaking her thought aloud, 
“T don’t quite see that you need 
despair.” 

Oarbury started bolt - upright. 
“ Really, Miss Epperton,” he be- 
gan, with his nose in the air, “I 
am not aware that I 

“Have taken off my mask? 
Exactly. I know that you are 
not aware of it; but if you take 
my advice, you will not go on 
fumbling any longer to get it 
fastened on again. Even if you 
persuade it to stick, it might just 
as well be off, once I have seen 
what is under it. If we are to 
talk at all, we must talk to the 
point. Personally, I don’t care 
the turn of a hand whether we 
do talk or not. I am not ina 
good humour this morning, and 
the affair isn’t any of mine; but, 
not to put too fine a point upon 
it, Iam sorry for you. Please let 
us not have another act of the 
farce which we played in Mrs 
Fallala’s drawing-room the other 
evening. It amused me then, but 
it does not bear repetition. You 
know as well as I do what was the 
real kernel of that polite talk we 
then carried on. The thing was 
not the less there because we tacitly 
agreed to look the other way.” 

Carbury cast her a glance of 
startled inqui It is always 
mortifying to discover that we 
have been transparent. Had he 
been quite himself, he would un- 
doubtedly have beaten a haughty 
and hasty retreat, but he was 
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not quite himself. Since his ar- 
‘rival at the place only two hours 
ago he had had an experience—a 


very slight and experience 
—nothing but the distant glimpse 
of a slight figure, cut with the 

mess of a silhouette between 
the cliff and the sky—a fair head 
blown rough by the breeze, the 
turn of her neck, the curve of her 
arm as she battled for her hat 
with the unmannerly wind,—that 
was all, but it had been enough: 
the wound was gaping wide again. 
The last remnant of his icy self- 
control was broken to the ground, 
and in its place had sprung up a 
sudden vehement craving for 
pathy—sympathy of any kind, 
sympathy at any price. For some 
seconds he stood hesitating, his 
wounded dignity wrestling to the 
death with the blind craving of 
his passion ; in the next the strug- 
gle was over. 

“Tt is no use,” he groaned, sink- 
ing sullenly into a chair—“ you 
cannot help me.” Yet even as he 
said, “you cannot help me,” his 
eyes sought hers with a flicker of 
greedy hope. 

“IT don’t suppose I can help you, 
but at least I can reassure you— 
up toa certain point. Have you 
forgotten what I told you of the 
pledge.Lady Baby has given? Of 
how she has vowed not to reaccept 
Sir Peter as long as she is a 
beggar ?” 

“No; but you seem to have for- 
gotten how I’ then remarked that 
such a pledge is nonsensical, and 
can bind no one possessed of or- 

common-sense.” 

“Is Lady Baby specially re- 
markable for her ordinary common- 
sense?” said Maud, impatiently. 
She was beginning to be rather 
weary of the subject, and to feel 
that she had done all that Christian 
charity demanded of her to do for 
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Carbury. “Of course she will give 
way in time ; I only meant to point 
out that there will be a respite ; 
or if she doesn’t give way, some- 
thing is sure to happen to smooth 
away difficulties.” She broke off 
suddenly and struck-her forehead. 
“ What am I talking about ? 
Something has happened already. 
Mr Carbury, I am afraid I must 
withdraw every bit of consolation 
I have just been giving you. 
Things are happening at such a 
rate that I had forgotten the 
situation was changed. There is 
no barrier between Sir Peter and 
Lady Baby: she is no longer a 
beggar, since the copper is found, 
or as good as found.” Within 
the last twenty-four hours events 
had been marching so fast that 
it was hard to overtake them. 
Scarcely was the one combination 
of circumstances realised than 
another totally different combina- 
tion had arisen. In the emotions 
she had so recently undergone, 
Maud had, for a short space, lost 
sight of her great discovery, or 
rather of some of its consequences. 

“The copper found?” echoed 
Carbury, helplessly. 

“And Lord Kippendale rich 
again,” said Maud with sudden 
bitterness. Was it not by Lord 
Kippendale’s son that she had just 
been spurned? Was it not before 
Lady Baby’s brother that she had 
just been humbling herself to the 
dust, only to see him turn away 
and leave her in the dust — 
alone? She’ clenched her slender 
fingers tight. “I might have 
known that they would come to 
no great harm. I might have 
rested assured that Lady Baby 
would end by being the mistress 
of Nolesworth Oastle; that though 
Fortune might be sulking with her 
for the moment, she would not be 
Yong before she came to fetch her 
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spoilt child out of the corner. ~ 


You've’ only got to look at her to 
see that she is destined for all 
the good things in life.” 

Maud ended unsteadily, and with 
averted face rose abruptly from her 
chair. Walking to the window, she 
stood there, her forehead pressed 
against the glass and a wild pain 
throbbing in her heart. There 
were tears in her eyes, but they 
looked 2 great deal more like fire 
than like water. Her anger, lulled 
for a brief space by her compassion- 
ate interest in Carbury, was roused 
anew by the picture which she 
herself had just painted of Lady 
Baby’s future prosperity. In her 
better moods, Maud would not 
have. grudged Lady Baby that 
prosperity, but this was none of 
Maud’s better moods. At that 
moment, as she stood by the win- 
dow with the sense of her own 
desolate loneliness sweeping down 
full upon her, she hated Lady 
Baby ; she hated her as she hated 
every one in the wide world who 
was happy and prosperous, or who 
was going to be happy and pros- 
perous; every one who did not 
stand alone; who had sisters to 
love her or friends to watch over 
her—who was not forced to plot 
and plan and tell lies for herself ; 
every one even who had a com- 
fortable bed to lie in, and food 
enough to eat without begging for 
it. She hated them all, as a starv- 
ing wretch may hate the well-fed 
party he can see sitting round the 
table through the lighted window. 
She was wildly jealous of them all; 
she cried out to be revenged against 
them all. It was a momentary re- 
volt of her whole being against 
fate—a sudden uprising against 
the injustice of those hardships 
which she had borne for so long 
with so-much courage and’ philo- 
sophical patience. A veil seemed 
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to lift and to show her all her 
carefully devised and scientifically 
ran Ss plans lying in a heap 
of ruins at her feet. It was borne 
in upon her that her life was for 
the moment objectless; that her 
presence at Floundershayle, at any 

rate, was absolutely empty of all 
meaning, since the object that had 
brought her here lay among that 
heap of ruins. Everything had 
failed her. Not one of her aims, 
not one of her purposes, stood up- 
right.. Which way was she to 
turn? At whose door was she 
next to beg her bread? If it was 
true that Lady Baby bore upon 
her the mark of good-luck, then 
surely Maud Epperton was branded 
with bad-luck’s deepest sign. She 
had lost Germaine. Before losing 
Germaine, she had lost Sir Peter. 
Before losing Sir Peter. But 
hold! What was this new light 


flashing like lightning into Maud’s 
eyes? Why did her angry tears 
dry up so suddenly on her cheek, 


and even her breath seem to cease 
for a moment, as she stood quite 
still by the window, her lips parted, 

and her eyes staring wide as though 
at some wonderful vision of the air? 
Was Sir Peter lost to her? It was 
the upstarting of this question 
which had taken her breath away. 
He was not Lady Baby’s yet. He 
would not be Lady Baby’s until 
all doubts about this new copper 
‘were cleared away, for until then 
would the barrier of pride stand 
between them. And the fixity of 
that barrier she all at once realised 
was in no other keeping than her 
own. A hasty backward glanee at 
her interviéw with Germaine as- 
sured her that the secret was not 
out, that the trump-card was still 
in her ‘hand, that she was still at 


oo = it in any way she a 
Mr Carbury, sitting plunged: in 
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of Tose Sor the window. It 
was the laugh of the luckless vic- 
tim of fate, who, while he is cry- 
ing out for a weapon wherewith 
to vy er against the 
world in general for being happier 
than he is, suddenly discovers that 
he holds the very weapon in his 
hand. Maud’s mind was 
iy fitted for the taking up of sud- 
en resolutions ; in one instant she 
saw where her chance lay.. Brought 
up short by the failure of one ob- 
ject, she was already intent on the 
accomplishment of another. She 
had, as it were, reversed her 
engines at full steam. What was 
passing in her mind now was not 
at all unlike what had in 
her mind on the evening of the 
tableaux at Kippendale at the mo- 
ment that she had met Germaine’s 
first admiring gaze upon her. 
Then also a resolve had been con- 
ceived ; on that evening a thread 
had been broken off, to-day it was 
to be picked up again. It was but 
the ing of an old campaign ; 
and, by tho case with which she 
fell into the plan, Maud recog- 
nised how much the idea had been 
in her thoughts lately, in defiance 
of her better self. The train had 
long been laid ; it wanted but the 
spark to fire it, and the spark had 
fallen to-day. 

Maud was still laughing as she 
turned from the window, so over- 
come was she at the change that 
had come over her prospects within 
the last two minutes. As her eye 
fell on Mr Oarbury, whose exist- 
ence she had almost forgotten, she 
laughed still more. “That man 
would do anything in the world, 
if 0 ae the ghost of 

Once more her own 
pA recurred to her, and this 
time they bore a significance she 
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had never discovered in them be- 
fore. It was wonderful how per- 
fect the opportunity was, as it 
dawned upon her bit by bit. Here 
had been two people asking them- 
selves which way to turn— two 
hands groping about in the dark, 
when all they had to do was to 
clutch each other for mutual sup- 
port. It must have been her good 
angel—or her bad one—that had 
inspired her not to snub Mr Car- 
bury and send him away. Charity 
for once had truly been its own 
reward. 

“Oh, Mr Oarbury,” exclaimed 
Maud, as she returned to her chair 
straight opposite to him, “I have 
made such a mistake! I told you 
just now that Sir Peter’s return 
was nothing to me, instead of 
thanking you so much for bringing 
me the intelligence. I didn’t 


quite understand it then, but I 
see it all now—TI see it all quite 
clearly before me. 


The ways of 
Providence are strange. Do you 
believe in fate, Mr Carbury? I 
do; and I believe it is no use 
trying not to do a thing when it is 
destined that yon are to do it.” 

Mr Carbury stared at her in 
perplexity for a moment, and then, 
with some vague idea that Miss 
Epperton was not quite in her 
right mind, made an undetermined 
movement towards his hat. She 
saw it at once. 

“Don’t go away,” she said, 
quickly. ‘You have been sent 
me in the very nick of time. I 
have not half explained to you the 
interest I feel in your case. You 
must let me help you. That was 
another mistake that I made when 
I said that I could not help you. 
I can do so very easily.” 

Mr Carbury said nothing, but 
looked at her with some suspicion. 

“Wait; you must give me a 
minute to disentangle the threads, 
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there are so many, and they get so 
mixed.” Then to herself she con- 
tinued: “Yes, that is the way; 
that will work ; I believe that will 
answer.” Mr Carbury,” she said 
aloud, “ would you like to be put 
in the way of earning the eternal 
gratitude of Lady Baby and all 
her relations ?” 

“T don’t want their gratitude,” 
said Carbury, sullenly. 

“ Not even if it prove a step- 
ping-stone to your purpose ?” 

“My purpose? What on earth 
do you mean by my purpose?” 

“The one for which you left 
London. It was to try again 
that you came down here, was 
it not?” 7% 

Carbury started bolt - upright. 
“T am not thinking of doing any- 
thing of the sort. At least,—I 
mean that I left London without 
any such purpose in my mind.” 

“Then you are a greater — 
sardon me—fool than I should 
have taken you for. Such a 
combination of circumstances ! 
Such a situation! Such a 
‘chance ! ” 

“T don’t understand you F; 

“You shall presently. Love 
may be awakened by gratitude. 
may it not?” 

“ And how is this gratitude to 
be awakened?” asked Oarbury in 
the most ungracious of tones. 

“ By playing Providence to them, 
I meant to do it myself, but I 
yield to you the whole honour and 
glory. I believe I have let slip 
the secret to you already, but I 
have let it slip to no one else, so 
its market-value is still intact.” 
And then she very briefly told 
him of the old shoemaker on the 
moor and the discovery she had 
made. “I make you a present of 
the secret,” she concluded, “and 
along with it I make you a present 
of the fate of the entire Bevan 
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family. Use it as your feelings 
\ lldirect. If with that weapon 
in your hand you cannot extort 
from Fate what you want, you are 
too great a bungler to be pitied ; 
I wash my hands of you.” 

Before she had done speaking 
Carbury was pacing the room in 
an excitement which he vainly at- 
tempted to mask. He had spoken 
the truth, or at least as much of 
the truth as he was aware of, when 
he said that he had left London 
without any intention of “ trying 
again” ; but since he had left Lon- 
don there had been that vision on 
the cliff, and from that moment 
he had known that merely to 
feast his eyes upon her humilia- 
tion would never satisfy the pas- 
sion that was tearing hissoul. He 
was a weaker if not exactly a 
more mercifully inclined man than 
he had been but a few hours back. 
This hope, flashed so dexterously 
into his eyes, was fast upsetting 
his senses. This chance - pushed 
right into his hand, would it be 
possible to resist it ? 

“But if she—if she cares for 
him,” he said at last with an ef- 
fort, “what good will all that 
do? Does she care for him?” he 
abruptly inquired, standing still 
before Maud. 

“Of course she cares for him,” 
was Maud’s serene reply. ‘“ Wait 
a minute,” as his face darkened— 
“Tam not done yet. Have you 
ever heard of a gir] of seventeen 
who was not ready to care for a 
walking-stick, as long as the thing 
had a well-cut coat over it and a 
pair of lips wherewith to propose 
to her? Your coat is quite as 
well cut as Sir Peter’s ; ergo, your 
chances. are quite as good.” 

“Then why. 2 

“Why was he the favoured one 
‘and not you? Because he was first 
in the field,—voila tout.” 
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Oarbury looked down intently 
into her face. “ Will you swear 
to me that this is your conviction ? 
Will you swear that you have no 
reason to suppose that her feeling 
for Wyndhurst is anything deeper: 
than this—than the sort you have 
just described ?” 

For just one little instant Maud 
hesitated,—just one little doubt- 
flickered across her mind. Up to 
this moment her treackery had not 
been very deep; she was almost 
quite sure of her own theory ; she 
honestly saw no reason why Mr 
Carbury should not yet cut out 
Sir Peter. And yet, there had 
been moments,—lights on Lady 
Baby’s face, shadows in Lady . 
Baby’s eyes,—bah! after all, she 
was but a child, and no child ever 
cries for long. 

“As many oaths as you like,” 
she laughed. “Sir Peter was a new 
toy, and when the varnish was 
rubbed off she threw him away, 
and now that he is gone she would 
like to have him back again ; that 
is not love, that is the ‘ contrari- 
ness’ of human nature. Give her 
a newer toy and the old one will 
be forgotten.” 

Carbury had resumed his pacing 
of the room, but his step was now 
more hurried and the pulses in his 
temples hammered feverishly. If 
she did not love him—and must 
not Miss Epperton know her own 
sex and her own friend ?—then 


‘indeed a new light would have 


fallen on the situation ; at worst it 
would be but a fair race between 
himself and Wyndhurst,—always 
supposing that he should really 
resolve to take the field again ;— 
could the result be doubtful? 
Taurence Carbury did not think 
so, at any rate not at this mo- 
ment. As he restlessly paced ‘the 
little inn-parlour from end to end, 
Maud’s arguments poured into his 
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ears, smoothing out his ruffled 
vanity and pointing out to him 
the peculiar advantages of this 
new position. in which she pro- 
posed to place him. It was neces- 
sary to do so if he were to be her 
ally, her unwitting and unconscious 
ally, as she had already determined 
that he should be. Neither was 
the task a very hard one, consider- 
ing the man she had to deal with, 
and cousidering the woman she 
was. The revulsion of feeling 
brought by the last hour had para- 
lysed her conscience and hardened 
her heart to a stone. All the evil 
instincts in her w.re awake, and 
had trainpled down all the good in- 
stiucts into a corner where they 
could neither stir nor cry out, 
much as the mutinous crew of a 
ship may fall upon the right com- 
mander and his supporters, and 
having put them in irons and 
battened down the hatchways, 
usurp the guidance of the ship for 
a time. 

“Tf only it wasn’t so confound- 
edly like a thing in a play,” re- 
flected Carbury as he listened. 
“And yet if it’s the only way 
in which the thing is to be done, 
Pll do it; by , I'll do it!”, 

Nothing perhaps so distinctly 
showed the violence of the shock 
which had convulsed his nature 
as that he should not scorn to 
play the family saviour. Even his 
supreme self was eclipsed ; he had 
reached that state of mind when a 
man no longer cares how he gets a 


thing, so long as he gets it; nor. 


on what terms he is taken, so long 
as he is taken at all. Presently, 
in the midst of his walk, he turned 
aside and picked up his hat. 

Maud watched him with an 
amused smile, “If I do not stop 
you,” she said, “I do believe that 
you will go straight off to Gullys- 
coombe,” 


Lady Baby. 
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“Well,” he coldly inquired, ~ 
“and if I did?” . 

Maud struck her forehead. “How 
like a man! Why, don’t you sce 
that in that way you are simply » 
throwing your chances by hand- 
fuls out of the window? Don’t 
you know that you are ever so 
much more likely to succeed if 
you go in sy the back door in- — 
stead of by the front? Bless the 
man, that’s not the way to do it 
at all!” 

“T never said that J intended 
to do it at all,” remarked Carbury, 
in his most ill-tempered tone. 

- “The way is to find out where 
she walks,” continued Maud calm- 
ly, disregarding the interruption ; 
“it will probably be somewhere 
near the sea. So much the better, 
as nothing makes a better back- 
ground than waves; you cannot 
fail to have a halo of poetry 
about you. Meet her alone, of 
course. What you will say to 
her, I think I can safely leave 
to you. But—just one hint; 
the more you can manage to re- 
semble the hero of a three-volume 
novel, the better it will be. She 
will probably be reading one when 
you come across her among the 
rocks, and all will depend upon 
how you compare with the lover 
in those printed pages. You have 
oue immense advantage o com- 
mon with most novel-heroes, You 
are poor—at least you are poor 
compared to Sir Peter; that in 
itself ought to give you a pull 
over him. No heroine worth her 
salt, having the choice between a 
millionaire and a pauper, ever hesi- 
tates in favour of the pauper. Oh, 
Mr Oarbury, J do believe that no 
man ever before had such a chance 
as you have got!” 

Without signifying by a single 
word whether he intended to adopt 
the course recominended or nok, 
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and without so much as taking 
leave, Oarbury walked to the door. 
His fingers were on the handle 
when she called him back. 

“One more piece of advice,” 
she said, rising and looking him 
steadily in the face. ‘“ Watch 
your moment ; don’t be in too 
great a hurry to disclose your 
secret. Remember that in giving 
the clue to the copper, you knock 
over the barrier that now stands 
between Sir Peter and Lady Baby. 
Be careful, Mr Carbury ; I want 
you to succeed.” 

“Why does she want me to 
succeed ¢” reflected Carbury, as 
he walked up the village street. 
“ Why does she waut to leave to 


‘ me the honour and the glory 


of the announcement?” Manud’s 
eagerness in his cause was obvi- 
ous ; the reason for it was not so 
obvious. But the question did no 
more than pass through Curbury’s 
mind. He had becn so used all 


his life to have everything done 


for him, that he found it after all 
but natural that this should be 
done for him too. Since all difti- 
culties and bothers had always 
heen cleared out of his daily 
path, why shouldn’t difficulties 
and bothers be cleared out of his 
love affairs as well? He supposed 
women liked to do that sort of 
thing ; he supposed it was what 
they were meant for. This 
friendly interfereuce was a pleas- 
ant fact, which he accepted much 
in the same spirit as he accepted 
the pleasant fact of his toast at 
breakfast being done to a turn, or 
his slippers being warmed for him 
before the fire. 

“T think I have got matters 
into the right groove,” said Maud 
to herself, alone in the inn- par- 
lour. “It is playing. Va Banque, 
of course, but at any rate it is a 
chance; the rest must be left to 
liuinan nature and to fate. And 
now J wonder when Sir Peter will 
be here ¢” 
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Frrst of all, a few words of per- 
sonal explanation. I was eight 
years among the Jesuits—two as a 
novice, three as a student of philo- 
sophy, and three as teacher or as- 
sistant in their colleges. ,T left 
them of my own accord, though 
not without their consent, and 
after having asked their advice on 
the matter. Our regret was, I be- 
lieve, mutual. Our relations since 
that time, though infrequent, have 
not been unfriendly, and I am still 
in communion with the Church. 
My position is therefore charac- 
terised by perfect independence on 
one hand, and on the other by the 
want of any incitement to injure 
an Order with which I parted on 
good terms. Startling revelations 
will be wanting, as I have neither 
talent nor motive for inventing 
lies. Private, possibly even trivi- 
al, details—all depends upon taste 
—will be found in abundance, 
Jesuits, so far as they are known 
to me, are neither good nor had 
angels, but men ; and it is as men 
that I intend to portray them. 
This would seemingly imply a cer- 
tain amount of indiscretion, and 
something like a breach of confi- 
dence on my part. Some points, 
indeed, seemed to me so private 
that I hesitated about writing 
these pages; for all or nothing 
ought to be the motto of every 
faithful memoir. But on perusing 
narratives of a similar sort, com- 
posed by expelled members, and 
others whose knowledge: of the 
Society must have been inferior to 
mine, I found all these particulars 
already in print, and often enough 
with exaggerations, alterations, 
and additions. This put an end 
to any reluctancy that I might 
have had before ; for when I found 
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those “ family matters” long ago 
exposed to the public gaze, I 0-7 
that my silence was immateriai, 
and that it was perhaps better for 
me to write all. 

I onght besides to observe, that 
the following account cannot be 
considered as correct except as a 
statement of facts in one partic- 
ular Novitiate of one particular 
Province, and at one particular 
time. Many, even considerable, 
differences are to be found be- 
tween one Province and another. 
I noticed that myself whilst spend- 
ing a few. days in a Spanish No- 
vitiate during a pilgrimage that we 
had to make. I am, told, moreover, 
that between the English Province 
and the others the difference is 
still more strongly marked. It is, 
for instance, the custom through- 
out the Society to give the “kiss 
of peace” whenever a member 
comes to or goes away from one 
of their houses. An English no- 
vice, who was visiting Pau on 
account of his health, came to see 
us, and went through the cere- © 
mony. I saw that he did not like 
it, and asked whether it was done 
in England. ‘“ Never,” answered 
he ; “ we o1ly shake hands.” Now 
the “fraternal embrace” is ex- 
plicitly alluded to in the very text 
of St Ignatius’s rules. So this 
sketch, though I can vouch for its 
faithfulness, might convey a very 
false idea, if supposed to picture 
any other Province or any other 
time. 

Any person at all acquainte: 
with Pau knows the Rue Montpen- 
sier, and has probably noticed tho 
Jesuits’ chapel, next door to which 
stands the Residence and Novi- 
tiate. The chapel is‘a fine enough 
building, in the Romanesque style, 
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remarkably well suited to the con- 
venience of preachers; no echo 
whatever, and hardly any reverbe- 
ration. A row of arches forms a 
semicircle behind the chancel, and 
separates the aisles from the nave, 
while sustaining the gallery. 
There, invisible behind an upper 
row of smaller arches, the novices 
pray and chant during the evening 
Benediction. Above and behind 
the high altar, within a niche as 
large as two or three of the gallery 
arches, stands a great white statue 
of Marie-Immaculée, with a crown 
of star-shaped gaslights over her 
head. This, when the gas is turned 
on for some grand festival, the 
aisles being illuminated with many 
coloured lamps, and the sanctuary 
all ablaze with pyramids of tapers, 
presents an appearance which is 
strikingly picturesque. 

On entering the Residence we 
notice a peculiar air of calm—call 
it monastic gloom if you are 
worldly - minded — that pervades 
the whole place. All is silent. 
The sun shines dimly through 
ground-glass windows and Vene- 
tian blinds at the end of a long 
stone-paved corridor down-stairs. 
‘No one is there but one or two 
priests, walking to and fro noise- 
lessly like shadows, saying their 
Breviary. First and second floor : 
corridors ditto, shadows ditto; 
more of the Venetian blinds and 
less of the sunlight. All the no- 
vices occupy the third storey ; the 
Péres de Sésidence alone live be- 
low. They are old or middle- 
aged for the most part; authors, 
confessors, preachers getting their 
Lent, Advent, and Mission ser- 
mons ready, and aged men “ pre- 
paring themselves for death,” as 
the Status (or annual register) 
used to put it, I am told: Pater 
X., parat se ad mortem. Now- 
adays, however, they would prefer 
to write simply scnex after the 
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name; but parat se ad mortem is 
an occupation, and senex is not. 


- As everything in the chapel bore 


witness to opulence and taste, so 
everything in the Residence testi- 
fies to cleanliness and affluence. 
The tokens of affluence, however, 
stop short at, the threshold of the 
Fathers’ rooms; those of cleanli- 
ness go further. You will find in 
their cells—large indeed and airy 
enough—only a few almost indis- 
pensable objects: A writing-desk, 
a lamp, a small bronze crucifix, 
a prie-Dieu, two, or sometimes 
even three rush-bottomed chairs, 
a curtained bedstead in a recess, 
a broom peeping out from a corner, 
and a wash-hand stand; no car- 
pets, flowers, :mirrors, pictures, or 
curtains. No luxuries, in a word. 
All that is not strictly necessary 
is strictly prohibited. 

But we are visiting the Noviti- 
ate, not the Residence. Let us 
accordingly go up-stairs to the 
third floor, a few minutes to four 
a.m. All is dark in the passage. 
A light is suddenly struck. The 
bell must ring ‘at four precisely, 
as the novices, like the rest of 
the Society, have seven hours 
of sleep allotted to them; and 
the Frere Réglementaire is getting 
up betimes in order to begin his 
day’s work. This is no sinecure ; 
for I have reckoned that he rings 
the bell thirty-five times in seven- 
teen hours. It sounds—and at. 
the first “ding-dong” a series of 
jumps on to the floor is heard 
in reply. For the bell is the 
voice of God, as Ignatius says; 
and as no novice would have 
thought of rising without leave| 
one instant before, so no one 
would, even for a second, hesi- 
tate to obey the divine call.| 
The Frére goes down the passage 
with a lighted -de-rat i 
his hand, and successively lights 
one lamp in each room, saying 
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as he “ Benedicamus 
Domino!” to which each and 
all, hurriedly dressing, washing, 
or shaving, reply from behind 
the curtains, “ Deo Gratias /” 
Haste must be made, for all 
these operations, besides that of 
carrying dirty water to the sink, 
must be performed in twenty- 
five minutes, in order te leave 
five minutes free for a visit in 
the private chapel to the “ Master 
of the house.” 

Here they come,—and first of 
all the most fervent and saintly 
amongst them, Brother Seraphicus, 
as the novices playfully call him. 
It is 4.15: so he will pay a visit 
of a quarter of an hour. Alas! 
Seraphic Brother, I am afraid 
a shorter visit would have been 
preferable; you have neglected 
more than one duty to get these 
extra ten minutes. One shoe is 
badly laced ; your: tooth-brush is 
dry ; and even your hands might 
be whiter. Jfon Frere, with all 
your fervi.r, you wil] never be 
a son of Ignatius: that old Saint 
has a military liking for tidiness 
and order. In two years you 
will leave the Novitiate, to be- 
come a good pious priest, but 
never a Jesuit. Now go in and 
sigh, and lean your head on one 
side, languishing with burning 
love for “Jésus Z[ostie/” All 
that is very well in its way, 
but — discipline must be main- 
tained. 

Second on the list comes another 
young Brother, half French and 
half Irish, of quite another type, 
rather dry in his orisons, and not 
at all given to soaring in mystic 
contemplation. He cannot even 
fancy St Peter during the Medita- 
tion, without thinking of an old 
tar, with a “south-wester” on 
his head, and a short black pipe 
in the corner of his mouth. But 
he is irreproachably neat in all 
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his belongings ; and in fact, I 
think, prides himself on the 
rapidity with which hé does all 
things so well. Still, pride is a 
sin,—and, to say the truth, his 
demeanour is far from novice- 
like. He holds his head erect 
not with a gentle curve forwards, 
as most of his companions do; 
his eyes, though not wandering, 
are yet far from downcast. Oan 
he remain in the Society, when 
Brother Seraphicus is not good 
enough? Yes, and do good solid 
work in the colleges, too. 

Here comes at last the rest 
of the Community, all stepping 
lightly on tiptoe, as the “ Master 
of the novices” -has ordered. 
Were they fifty together, they 
must all walk along in this 
fashion,—which looks rather ridic- 
ulous, but is meant to inculcate 
respect for silenc>. All hurry 
towards the sink, carrying each . 
in his hand the requisite vessel. 
Rectors, Provincials, nay, even 
Generals, are also bound to this 
rule of “self-help,” and not nov- 
ices only ; unless, indeed, they are 
too much engaged, and then a lay- 
brother does the work. 

Five-and-twenty minutes have 
elapsed ; all novices coming hence- 
forward to the chapel must kneel 
down outside the door, not to 
disturb the others,—and there is 
often a whole string of them 
outside, when a long walk on the 
previous day has made them so 
sleepy that they are not able to 
do everything both speedily and 
well. For besides their outward 
occupations, their mind has all 
the time to be busily at work. 
They must take their morning 
resolution for the day—what evil 
specially to avoid, and what 
virtue to cultivate: and then 
there is the Meditation to be 
thought about; and they must 
offer the coming day to God. 
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All this not unfrequently delays 
them. 

The hour strikes; the novices 
all trip up-stairs—for the private 
chapel is on the second floor—to 
meditate from 4.30 to 5.30. The 
subject was given out the day be- 
fore, and is taken from the Zzer- 
citia Spiritualia. Leaving the 
novices to kiss the ground in the 
presence of God, and then to work 
out the different heads, we may 
remark that some of them take 
advantage of this hour to practise 
a most painful kind of penance, 
insupportable to not a few. They 
remain all the time absolutely 
motionless on their knees. Now, 
in England, immobility would 
signify little; but we are in 
France, and in the south of 
France, where the utmost cleanli- 
ness fails to keep a house clear of 
fleas, at least in summer. Novices 
afe forbidden to wear sackcloth 
on account of their health; but 
the crawling, tickling sensation, 
here — there — everywhere — and 
then the sharp unexpected bite, is 
a great deal worse, and more irri- 
tating—LHaperto crede/ I had to 
give it up very soon, and as the 
slightest movement was enough 
to frighten the torturers, it was 
not difficult to keep them off. 

The Meditation coming to an 
end, pens run over paper during a 
quarter of an hour devoted to the 
Review. This part of the exercise, 
considered so essential a part of 
the Meditation by St Imgnatius 
that he will on no account suffer 
it in any case to be sct aside, is a 
mental glance or survey of the 
hour that has just gone by. The 
grand principle of practical reflec- 
tion on the Past, with a view 
towards progress, is brought to 
bear on the Meditation ; whether 
it has been successful or not, 
and why, is noted down in the 
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are then made, and this is no easy 
task. If the furniture of the 
Fathers down-stairs seemed to be 
the acme of simplicity, that of the 
novices is the acme in very deed. 
We pass over the want of fire 
(supplied in cold weather by a box 
of hay or a foot-bag), of a wash- 
hand. stand, of a prie-Dieu, and 
even of matches. The bedstead 
consists of two trestles, across 
which three or four deal boards 
are laid; the bed is a mere sack 
filled with maize-straw, covered 
with sheets and blankets. The 
art of the bed-maker is to give 
this a decent and neat appearance 
—and he succeeds. See, an Ancien 
de Chambre—a novice of the second 
year, appointed in each room to 
instruct the new-comers—is giving 
a lesson. He shows how the ends 
of the counterpane must be sym- 
metrically folded together, with 
what care every straw that falls 
should be picked up, and how the 
bolster-ends, covered with the 
sheet, can be made to assume an 
artistic form. Art too should 
appear in the folding of the white 
curtains, that must Rang grace- 
fully over their iron rods; and 
often does the /rére Admoniteur— 
the Master’s organ and repre- 
sentative—come round to see that 
all is in perfect order. Often, too, 
beds not sufficiently neat are 
pulled down to be made up 
again; and sometimes, it is hint 
ed, this is done merely as a trial 
of patience. 

Again the bell rings, and again 
the novices troop away—to Mass, 
this time. One Brother, rather 
sulky and stubborn-looking, with 
a high forehead and a dull eye and 
complexion, comes in late; he was 
intent on doing something else, 
and would not put it by at once. 
And the Rule insists on complete, 
instant, and joyful obedience. A 


“Spiritual Journal.” The beds bad omen, Brother, if at the 
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boiling-point of fervour you give 
neither. Pesides, you were (a 
most irregular thing indced !) 
looking out of the window a few 
duys ago; hankering, perhaps, 
after the world you have left. 
You will remain in the Society 
just as long as the Jrére Séra- 
phique—and what will become of 
you afterwards, I cannot tell. 
Mass is said in the litfle private 
chapel, carefully waxed, ornemen- 
ted with red hangings, white 
window-curtains, and plentifully 
gilded all round. It smells a little 
too inuch of paint. <A statue of 
the Immaculate Virgin and an- 
other of St Stanislaus stand to right 
and left before the sanctuary ; but 
the paint makes them too lifelike, 
and their immobility too death- 
like, not to offend sxsthetic taste. 
Another figure produces a widely 
different impression. in, or rather 
below. the altar is a deep recess, 
with a large sheet of glass before 
it. By the dim light that shines 
through the glass, we can perceive 
a pale, a deadly pale wax figure, 
reclining on a couch, clad in the 
toga prtextu, and with a palm 
in his hand. By his side stands 
an earthenware phial, and the in- 
scription: ADON + PUER+ IN «+ PACE. 
Enclosed in the waxen mould is 
the skeleton of some unknown 
child-martyr, thus exposed to ven- 
eration in a inanner sufficiently 
realistic to strike, yet uot crude 
enough to repel. Before this 
shrine the novices kneel nearly the 
whole tine of the service. The 
attitude generally considered the 
most correct is as follows: Head 
slightly bent forwards, neither to 
right uor left; eyes cast down ; 
hody straight as an arrow; face 
sereve; hands folded or clasped. 
This attitude is recommended at 
all times, mututis mutandis, ac- 
cording to the dictates of cormmon- 
sense. An assistant in a college 


hundred boys are about. 

These details may be looked 
upon as minutiw unworthy of the 
genius of Loyola, and reducing 
every Jesuit to the station of a 
mere actor. Waiving that ques- 
tion (as also the other one which 
it includes, viz., whether “all the 
world ” is not “a stage,” as a con- 
temporary of Ignatius seems to 
think), 1 can only state that he con- 
sidered his ‘ Rules of Moilesty’ to 
be of supreme importance. His 
idea was—Jesuita, alter Jesus: and 
he wished his <lisciples to imitate 
the exterior of Jesus, And. in- 
stead of leaving this imitation to 
the judgment of his followers 
themselves, each man copying his 
own ideal, Ignatius thought it 
best to lay down directions for 
them according to the model he 
had in his own mind, Iris soldier- 
like love of order and uniformity 
amply accounts for this ; but thero 
are other reasons. Our Master, 
in a lecture on the subject, once 
used words to the following 
eifect: “There are two converse 
methods. One is, Sanctify the 
exterior by first rendering the 
interior man holy; the other, 
Render the interior holy by pre- 
viously sanctifying what is ex- 
terior. Be a saint, and you will 
by degrees come to look outwardly 
like one. Take care to act out- 
wardly like a saint, and you will 
gradually become one. Which 
plan is the best? All depends on 


circumstances ; both -may be used’ © 


with great profit; but, given our 
position of men that have to 
appear much in public, the latter 
system is preferable for us.” All 
this, of course, does uot come 
naturally to a novice, and this 
straining after “modesty” is fre- 
quently one of the inost disagree- 
able spectacles one can see when 
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in a bad humour, and the most 
laughable when in a good one, 
After Mass, until half-past seven, 
the novices read a commentary 
upon Holy Scripture. But let 
it not be thought that they may 
choose the commentary which they 
prefer, or the part of the Bible 
they like best. They have to 
submit their preferences to the 
Master, and he chooses for them. 
So likewise for all the books read 
in the Novitiate ; so likewise for 
everything else. From the mo- 
ment they rise till the time when 
they stretch their limbs in bed, 
they are under obedience—drilled 
all day long. The lesson of self- 
denial is taught them, not by a 
few great sacrifices, but by a con- 
tinued series of trifles to be given 
up. Obedience is incessantly pres- 
ent, in season, and, one might 
think, out of season too. See the 
novices going down into the re- 
fectory ; it is a fast-day, and all 


of them must pass by the Master, 
standing at the door of his room. 


Why? Because they must ask 
permission to take the frustulum, 
a morsel of bread allowed by dis- 
pensation to all who fast. And 
if they do not wish to avail them- 
selves of the dispensation? They 
must also ask leave not to avail 
themselves of it! ‘ We,” said a 
Oapuchin friar to me one day, 
“we have sevérer penances than 
you; and yet you have more to 
endure. One can little by little 
get hardened to the scourge, but 
not to never doing one’s own 
will.” Perhaps the good Capuchin 
was right. 

After breakfast, work ; travaux 
manuels, Itis not the Admonitor 
who commands here, but the Frére 
Directewr des travaux. Novices 
must, from the very beginning, 
learn to obey their companions, so 
as to have less difficulty in doing 
the same in after-years; and if 
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Superiors are afterwards strongly 
advised to give hints and counsels, 
rather than orders and commands, 
it is quite the contrary now: the 
Directeur des travaux has to say: 
Go there, and they go; Do this, 
and it is done. Novices, being 
extra fervent, can support without 
so much danger an extra dose of 
obedience ; and besides, O Igna- ' 
tius, hast thou not learned, when 
yet a soldier of the world, that the 
strength of cannons is tried by 
firing them with extra charges (— 
so, each novice goes and humbly 
asks for work. 

There is plenty to do. Sweep- 
ing rooms and passages and garden 
paths; waxing the floor of the 
private chapel—terrible work !— 
down in the cellar, drawing wine, 
or up in the garret cleaning shoes ; 
or out of doors, digging; or with- 
in, laying the table for dinner: 
not one novice is unemployed. 
Some are sitting in the lecture- 
room, to learn the way of making 
resaries, disciplines, haircloths, and 
those chains whose sharp points 
enter into the flesh. A dozen or 
more are working under the super- 
intendence of a strict, morose, 
lantern-jawed Brother, who has 
a little of the Buonaparte type in 
his face, and a good dea! of sombre 
obstinacy in his character ; he will 
remain in the Society only five 
years, making himself generally 
disliked, and brodding over ima- 
ginary wrongs done to him. Ina 
corner are two of the youngest 
Brothers, one of whom sometimes 
glances at the other full slily, and 
then shakes with suppressed laugh- 
ter; for that other is engaged up- 
on an awful girdle, at least six 
inches broad, ordered for peniten- 
tial purposes by some tough old 
Father. All this is very pleasant 
to see; but the sly Brother is a 
trifle too friendly, though perhaps 
he does not know it as yet ; it is 
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only his first. week here. Partic- 
ular friendships are not allowed: 
that.is, though one may feel great- 
er sympathy for one than for 
another, one ought not to show it. 
The wrong is, not in the feeling, 
but in the injustice done to others 
by a show of that feeling. Asa 
member of a community, equal 
kindness is.due to all; and any 
extraordinary amount of ”kindness 
received by one, is taken away 
from the rest. So the motto is: 
Tous, mais pas un/ And this 
rule applies even to brothers ac- 
cording to the flesh, if any such 
happen to be together in the No- 
vitiate: they must be to one an- 
other neither more nor less than 
the first novice that comes. Spir- 
itual fraternity ought to predomin- 
ate over natural brotherhood ; the 
indissoluble links of religion form 
a far stronger chain than those 
ties which, springing out of corrup- 
tion, are again to dissolve into cor- 
ruption; Eternity is more than 
Time. 

When I came to the Novitiate, 
I had been told of many most ex- 
traordinary things I should be re- 
quired to do as a test of my obedi- 
ence; and I was rather disap- 
pointed than otherwise, on finding 
that nobody ordered me to eat 
peas with a two-pronged fork, or 
to sweep out a cell with the wrong 
end of a broom. I was expected 
to take it for granted that the 
orders given me were reasonable ; 
if I did not think them so, my 
duty was to ask for explanations. 
Nothing is falser than the idea 
that a Jesuit is a mere machine 
for obeying orders. Let wus say 
rather — setting aside cases in 
which it would be a duty to dis- 
obey — that he is a machine for 
understanding the true sense of 
the orders given, and for carrying 
them out in their true sense. 
“T have done,” writes Laynez to 
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Loyola, “not what you ordered 
me, but what,"had you-been pres- — 
ent, you would have ordered me. 
And St Ignatius approved him. 
Yet the conduct of that novice 
who remained a whole day in the 
Master’s room without stirring, 
because he had been told to re- 
main there,vand had then been 
forgotten, is held up to public 
admiration. To admiration, yes; 
to imitation, no. This example 
ought to have no more influence 
on the ordinary course of life than 
that of the other novice who on 
his deathbed asked permission of 
his Superior to quit the Novitiate, 
thinking that he could not pos- 
sibly die without leave. 

At 8.30, leaving a bottle of wine 
half filled, a link of a chain half 
formed, or a garden-weed half 
pulled out, all the novices run 
to get their book on ‘Christian 
Perfection,’ by Rodriguez. We 
may call it the standard ascetic 
work of the Novitiate; even on 
whole holidays, even during the 
vacation, it is regularly read for 
half an hour every day. The 
peculiarity consists in the manner 
of reading. The Frére Admoniteur 
goes down into the garden and 
opens his book; all the novices 
follow him at random, one after 
another ; while he takes the lead 
with a rapid step, they have to 
walk after him at the same pace, 
taking care not to tread on the 
heels of their neighbours. This 
is technically called tourner Rod- 
riguex, and certainly does look 
very absurd. The reason for this 
strange manner of reading is to 
give the novices a sufficient a- 
mount of exercise in the morning, 
together with fresh air. In the 
afternoon there is plenty of mo- 
tion: *two hours of recreation, 
besides manual work; and three 
walks in the week. So, to make 
up for this deficiency, Frére Ad- 
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moniteur has orders to move on at 
a brisk pace, and he does. At the 
end of the line, last of all, walks 
the Trére Substitut—a pale worn 
little man, nearly forty years old. 
He very seldom speaks of himself. 
All we know is that he was 
a solicitor, and has come here 
thinking to find rest from the 
world. And all day long he has 
to carry about sowtanes, boots, 
combs, brushes, and what not, 
supplying all the wants of the 
community, and bustling about 
like Martha, when the repose of 
Mary would suit. him better. 
Still, wan and wearied as ho is, 
he seems very patient, and self- 
will has. all but died out of him. 
Perhaps something tells him that 
he may soon find rest enowgh, and 
that in little more than a year’s 
time all will be over for ever. 
The Lecture on the Rules, 
or Conference, follows Rodriguez. 
The Master, a man of evidently 
sanguine, bilious temperament, 
though both elements of his char- 
acter are well under control, comes 
into the room—noét on tiptoe, and 
yet with a noiseless step—kneels 
down, and says a short prayer, 
after which he asks a novice for 
an abstract of what was said last 
time. His manner is cool, re- 
strained ; his style almosi dry ; 
end yet his voice thrills at times 
with suppressed emotion ; his ges- 
tures are almost as few as those 
of an ordinary English speaker ; 
he speaks in so low a key as not 
unfrequently to he inaudible, were 
it not for his very distinct utter- 
ance of each word. This manner 
of lecturing, though perhaps dis- 
appointing to one who expects the 
noisy pulpit eloquence of the south 
of France, is, however, specially 
calculated for those to whom the 
oratorical “ways and means” of 
creating a sensation have become 
contemptible through familiarity. 
VOL, OXLVI.—WO. DCCCLXXXVIL 


Here emotion must spring from 
no other source but. the subject 
itself and the thoughts directly 
connected therewith ; the speaker 
cannot keep himself too much in 
the shade. Hence this attempted 
suppression of all feeling — this 
outward dryness — this low pitch 
of the voice. The hearers, whether 
pupils fresh from the study of 
Bossuet and Oicero, barristers 
from the law courts, or young 
vicaires accustomed to criticise the 
sermons of their fellow - priests, 
might otherwise have been too 
sorely tempted to forget that the 
Conference is a lesson to be acted 
upon, not a performance to be 
judged. 

The Master’s voice drops; the 
Conference is over, and he goes out. 
Then follows the Repetition—a 
strange scene of apparent hubbub, 
rendered still more striking by the 
solemn silence in which the “still 
small voice” of the Master has been 
heard. Groups of novices, each of 
them with a note-book in his hand, 
are told off by the Admoniteur. 
One in each group begins reading 
his notes, his voice rising louder 
and louder as other voices rise in 
succession, until twelve or more 
are speaking at once in the room— - 
not a large one—and the din -be- 
comes almost deafening. To an 
outsider this would appear exces- 
sively ridiculous ; but here, intent 
on comparing and correcting notes, 
they do not even remark the clam- 
our that is going on around them, 

Again, after a short visit to the’ 
chapel, the novices proceed’ in 
single file to the garden, to learn 
a few verses of Scripture. Tliis 
is the “ Exercise of Memory,” the 
a re (with that of foreign 

permitted ky St Ig 
nn ag oreign languages even 
were not allowed in my time, and 
for two whole years I did’ not 


speak English, though thorn, were 
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somo who knew that language in 
the Novitiate. On the whole. 
this “Exercise of Mewory” is 
rather a formality than anything 
else. Twice a-week it is missed ; 
the recitation is not seriously in- 
sisted upon; the novices are free 
to go up-stairs as soon as they 
think they know, and they enjoy 
free time as soon as they” come to 
this couviction, And iu that short 
space of free time, that lasts only 
till eleven o'clock, how much they 
have todo! Shoe-cleaniug, clothes- 
brushing, reading the “ Iustruc- 
tious ” (a book that must be got 
through onve a-mouth), writing 
applications to the Librarian or the 
Substitute for the next volume of 
Rodriguez, or for a wearable hat : 
they ust, besides, see and coufer 
with the Master once iu a fort- 
night. Soon, too soon, eleven 


o’clock strikes. 
The class of pronunciation, from 


eleven to half-past, is a very im- 
portant time, particularly here ; 
for a good acceut is absolutely 
necessary to a public speaker, aud 
the accent is very bad-in the South 
of France. The difference between 
@ and 4, 6 aud 6, 4 2 and é—and 
the nasal vowels especially, O ye 
Gascons !—are inost particularly 
noted and winutely dwelt upon, 
both by precept aud example. An 
explanation of the rules takes up 
about half the time; reading and 
criticism by the fellow-novices oc- 
cupies the other half. Now and 
then two or threc giggles, tlreaten- 
ing to hecome general fits of laugh- 
ter, are occasioned Ly some slight 
mistake, or even. without any visi- 
ble cause ; for the novices’ nerves 
are highly strung, and they are 
perhaps more inclined to laughter 
than any other class of huwan 
beings. They are generally young, 
they are coutinually striving after 
supernatural gravity ; they have 
no cares, no cause for uneasiness 
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or sorrow: so the veriest trifle— 
even a recollection of past fun—is 
enough to set thew langhiug, some- 
times in very undue “places : Lut 
they cauuot help it: © Vovritins, 
animal rvidens et risibile, seandelis- 
abile, /rungens citrum, funderns 
olewm” was the lhunorous quasi- 
scholastic definition of the species 
given by some unknown wag inany 
years ago. 

Before dinner there is a private 
examination of couscience for one 
quarter of an hour; before bed- 
time, similurly, These are, if uot 
the most important, at least the 
most iudispeusable spiritual ex- 
ercises of the day; St Ignatius 
would rather, in case of want of 
time, sacrifice the morning Medi- 
tation. And he was not satisfied 
with these alone ; he wanted every 
one of the actions done to be re- 
viewed in like manner, so as to 
cultivate a habit cf reflection. 
One day he asked ‘a Father how 
often he examined his conscience. 
“Every hour,” said the latter. 
“That is very seldom,” answered 
Iguatius. 

At last the Angelus rings : it is 
~ioon, and the novices, hungry as 
hunters, and quite willing to obey 
the Divine call, rush down on tip- 
toe and with downcast eyes. The 
Lill of fare cannot be reasonably 
complained of. Before each plate 
there stands half a litre—about a 
pint—of rin ordinaire. On festi- 
vals, one bottle of dessert wine is 
allowed to each table. The first 
dish, according to the Continental 
custom, is always soup or broth. 
Then comes Loiled meat, and then 
roast ; a dish of vegetables follows 
them. Between this and the 
dessert, consisting of cheese and 
some kind of fruit, there is some- 
times, on festival days, either salad 
or a sweet dish of custard or pud- 
ding. Without special leave a 
novice inay not refuse any of the 
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dishes, though he may reduce his 
share to an all but infinitesimal 
quantity. Look at this pale young 
man pouring three drops of wine 
into a glass of water—and at that 
one, paler still, helping himself to 
one leaf of ‘salad only, after hav- 
ing put a microscopic bit of meat 
on his plate! His neighbour, a 
kind-hearted though surly original, 
with a huge nose and a very dys- 
peptic stomach, is furious at the 
poor fellow’s excessive penance, 
that ruins his health ; he tosses 
the rest of the salad into his own 
plate, and eats it all up, with his 
head defiantly on one side, in mute 
protestation ; for usually he does 
not care for salad, nor indeed 
for anything in the way of food. 
“You see J am not afraid to eat!” 
The neighbouring novices, who 
have somehow or other managed 
to see all without looking up, are 
vastly amused at the sight. 
During dinner-time those novices 
who (with permission, of course) 
wish to accuse themselves of some 
fault—a glass broken, negligence 
in duties, useless words, &c.—do 
so, kneeling in the middle of the 
refectory ; after which “ the reader 
drones from the pulpit.” Scripture 
first, as by right ; then Church His- 
tory, by Abbé Darras, very brill- 
iantly written, sometimes too brill- 
iantly. When, for instance, he ends 
a phrase with a metaphor like this, 
“C'est un point d’interrogation 
suspendu & travers les siécles,” the 


novices, satirical creatures! ven-. 


ture to largh at the author’s affec- 
tation and bad taste. The moro 
they are kept apart from literature 
and politics, the more easily they 
are impressed by whatever con- 
cerns cither, Jrére Séruphique is 
constantly praying for the conver- 
sion of Bismarck ; others are offer- 
ing communions, prayers, and pen- 
ances, in order that Don Carlos 
may take Bilbao (which he is now 
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blockading), or Henry V. be seated 
on the French throne. 

Dinner over, the Holy Sacra- 
ment is again visited, in order to 
prepare for the most difficult exer- 
cise of the day—the Recreation. 
Why I call it the most difficult 
will presently appear. To pass it 
correctly, an all but impossible 
combination of virtues is required. 
Its aim is “the unbending of the 
spirit,” in order to rest awhile 
from the constraint produced by 
the self-communion of the morn- 
ing, and to give the mind fresh 
vigour for the exercises of the 
afternoon. At the same time, it 
is recommended to remain perfect- 
ly self-possessed from beginning to 
end, keeping a strict watch over 
the lips, the eyes, and the whole 
demeanour, lest anything should 
be said or done unworthy of one’s 
high calling. It is recommended 
to speak of pious subjects, though 
not in too serious a manner. Dis- 
cussions, tiring to the mind and 
too often irritating to the temper, 
are to be avoided. Jokes are not 
well looked upon, as they are apt 
to be remembered when the Recre- 
ation is done, and cause distrac- 
tions; besides, Christ and His 
apostles, whom Jesuits ought to 
imitate, cannot be imagined as 
joking together. No conversation 
about studies, literature, or science 
is allowed; and it is still more 
severely forbidden to criticise the 
conduct of any Brother or Father. 
Such criticism is however not only 
allowed, but enjoined, on another 
occasion—in presence of the criti- 
cised person. I allude to the “ Ex- 
ercise of Charity,” which ought 
regularly to take place once a- 
week, instead of the Conference. 
A novice, designated by the Mas- 
ter, goes down on his knees in 
the middle of the lecture-room, 
and listens to all that the others, 
when questioned, have to say 
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against him: they, on their part, 
are bound to state whatever they 
may have noticed amiss in his 
conduct. Of course, external de- 
fects alone are to be mentioned. 
Instead of saying, “ Notre Frére is 
not fervent,” they must point out 
fixed acts of seeming negligence 
in religious duties, which may 
spring from absent - mindedness 
quite as well as from -lack of 
fervour. This exercise, properly 
practised, effectually stops all 
backbiting or complaints against 
others ; while the defects are made 
known to the person himself, so 
that he can take advantage of this 
knowledge. It is quite an upside- 
down world. 

The fact that so many virtues 
—charity, modesty, cordiality, 
piety, self-possession, gaiety—are 

uisite to pass the Recreation 
well, is the reason why the result 
is so generally unsuccessful, Some, 
striving to be supernatural in all 
things, contrive to be only un- 
natural and highly disagreeable in 
all. Others, very rightly laying 
down as a first principle that one 
must be natural, forget their posi- 
tion, and talk as they used to talk, 
before they “left the world.” A few 
sentences having been exchanged 
about the weather, one novice, 
eager to avoid “useless words,” 
effectually puts an end to the con- 
versation in his group by relating, 
immediately and without transi- 
tion, what he is reading about the 
torments of hell. Another has 
filled a little note-book with anec- 
dotes and sentences of the Saints 
about the Mother of Christ: he 
begins the Recreation by asking 
his brother novices to “tell him 
something about Mary”; and, on 
their professing themselves un- 
equal to the task, launches off for 
a whole hour into a sea of words 
learned -by heart. The Franco- 
Irish Brother makes his com- 
panions roar with laughter at the 


tricks he played on his teachers | 


whilst at college ; but- by his side 
walks a mournful one; who, mind- 
ful of Seneca’s saying, “ Quoties 
inter homines fui, minor homo 
redit,” and of the Eastern proverb, 
“Speech is silver, but silence is 
gold,” has resolved to be silent,— 
and does not éven look up once 
during the whole time. And the 
difficulty is greater still, because 
one is never allowed to choose 
one’s companions ; the first group 
you find is your group. They are, 
besides, generally formed by the 
Admoniteur at the beginning of 
the Recreation; he, according to 
instructions received, often puts 
together, as a test of temper, the 
most opposite characters of all. 
How amusing it is to see the 
Frére Directeur, late a lieutenant 
in the Mobiles during the war— 
a rollicking, jovial lover of harm- 
less fun, and a great hater of what 
he calls “mysticism,” — walking 
about day after day and week 
after week with the Seraphic 
Brother above mentioned, who 
never will speak of anything less 
holy than the Sacred Heart, the 
conversion of the whole world, or 
a scheme formed by him for ad- 
ministering all railways by some 
new religious Order, designed to 
stoke and convey the passengers 
gratis, for the love of God! If 
you step into the Novitiate a 
month later, you will find them 


both in the same room; when 


Fréve Séraphique begins sighing 
and groaning in his meditations, 
Frére Directeur has orders to put 
a stop to this piété extériewre by 
a loud, dry cough. 

Then there are differences of 
principle too. Who would fancy 
that in the Novitiate, on a mere 
question of interpretation of the 
Rules, there could be found a ves- 
tige of two great parties? Yet so it 
is. Frére Admoniteur is waxing 
very red in the face, and having 
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a serious tussle with the stoutest 
Brother in the whole lot. The 
latter, who has been a barrister of 
considerable practice atAngouléme, 
is now trying his professional abili- 
ties in the Novitiate. The Rules 
contradict each other, he says. In 
one place we find that Brothers 
who are “in experiment,” 4.¢., 
having their vocation tested by 
menial offices and labours, are not 
to speak with those who remain 
after the first Recreation is over, 
until two o’clock. In another, it 
is said, on the contrary, that they 
must be present at this second 
Recreation. Jréve Admonitewr, 
full of zeal, thinks to reconcile the 
contradiction by laying down the 
law thus: they are to be present, 
but not to speak. The ex-lawyer 
has him on the hip at once. What 
absurdity ! a speechless Recreation ! 
Both are indignant, but their in- 
dignation soon cools down, and 
they will beg each other’s pardon 
very frankly before sunset. 

In recreation again, the two 
contrary currents that must always 
be found in any Christian body of 
men are clearly noticeable ; I mean 
the worldly and the unworldly 
tendency. This of course is very 
relative, and perhaps the term 
“worldly” may be found too 
strong, when describing a man 
who regularly scourges himself 
once a-week or oftener. Still, in 
&@ community where this is the 
fashion, it is no decisive proof 
of unworldliness, A dislike to 
such as are more fervent; an 
undue notice and nervous horror 
of those little exaggerations to 
which pious persons are liable ; 
an inordinate esteem of the purely 
natural qualities, — wit, energy, 
imagination, &c.,—are much surer 
signs of the contrary direction of 
mind. Placed in a very different 
situation from men of the world, 
they judge of things, so far as it is 
lawful for them to judge at all, 
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with the very same eyes as the 
latter. ‘Ah, mon Frére/” says 
Brother Seraphicus, “ on retrouve le 
monde au noviciat.” Rather dis- 
appointing, but very much to be 
expected ; no man—and a fortiors 
no number of men—being quite 
unworldly. All is relative, mon 
Frére/ This worldly tendency is 
of course kept down and severely 
dealt with ; but that those in whom 
it is found the most are the most 
opposed to the “spirit of the 
Society,” I am not prepared to 
affirm. Worldly-minded men are 
usually practical; and practical 
men are of great use, Certainly, 
among my con-novices who left, 
as many left on account of ex- 
aggerated fervour as of worldliness. 
The lofty mystic will find more 
difficulty in getting on -with St 
Ignatius than the ¢terre-d-terre man 
of business; and yet Ignatius is 
mystic too. 

No wonder that, under these 
difficulties, the Recreation is fol- 
lowed (for many) by a very re- 
morseful visit to the chapel, 
deploring broken resolutions, 
schemes of “interior life” blown 
up, sore feelings of irritation, or 
headaches caused by too much 
constraint. Shortly after, the bell 
rings again for another exercise— 
that of the “Tones.” It is a short 
sermon, only one page in length, 
which every novice knows by 
heart; it contains in that brief 
compass, and without. any transi- 
tions, all the principal tones which 
a preacher can take...The calm 
measured notes of the exposition— 
the thrilling call of tenderness and 
mercy—the ecstatic invocation to 
God—the thunders of rebuke, fol- 
lowed up by a long Latin quotation 
from Joel,—a yet more vehement 
ery of holy indignation, swelling 
at once to enthusiasm, and then 
suddenly dying away on a key still. 
lower than that of the exordium ;— 
all these so short, so condensed as 
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to render it quite impossible really 
to feel sentiments of so brief dura- 
tion: such is this exercise. A 
good delivery of the Tones is 
almost as seldom to be met with as 
a black swan. But then, say those 
who favour it, that is the great 
advantage of the thing. If you 
; ean once get to deliver the Tones 
with effect: if you can manage tq 
pass from this sentence, % Agneau 

lein de douceur! qui vous a donc 
Fired & vous charger de nos fautes, 
& accepter la mort pour nous 
donner la vie?” to the following: 
“© hommes stupides! 6 hommes 
plongés dans le sommeil du péché!” 
giving their full and natural em- 
phasis to each of these sentences, 
both so vehement in such a, differ- 
ent way, you are not very likely 
to have much difficulty in deliver- 
ing an ordinary sermon. 

After the Tones, the bell is rung 
for Catechism, an exercise in which 
the novices have to learn, both in 
speculation and by practice, the 
art of teaching in general, and 
especially the art of teaching 
religion. The Father who pre- 
sides (sometimes a novice, at others 
the Socius of the Master) first 
gives general rules and hints, both 
as to what to say and how to say it ; 
and notes how much severity, with 
what temperament of kindness, is 
required to maintain discipline. 
Then a novice stands forth in the 
middle, and for the nonce becomes 
the catechist; all the others are 
Sunday-school children. He pro- 
ceeds to explain the first notions 
of religion to them; questions 
them sometimes; they, on their 
part, must personate children. 
They rather overdo it in general. 
Such laziness, such disorder, such 
insubordination, could‘ hardly be 
found in’a reformatory. He has 
here to show his presence of mind. 
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‘his energy, his self-command, and. 
all the qualities indispensable to 
a good teacher. Then comes, as 
usual, the criticism; sometimes 
favourable, sometimes severe, al- 
ways useful. In after-life, the 
teacher will have no witnesses of 
his class but the boys, and no one 
to give him good advice. True, it 
will be more serious then, and this 
is but a sort of child’s play; but 
there is no objection to sham 
fights, naval mancuvres, and the 
Kriegspiel—why then should not 
this sort of game have its value too? 

Here I may add a word or two 
about a similar exercise, which, as 
I have heard,.is practised during 
the Third Probation! (or second 
novitiate) by the priests who, after 
their theological studies, pass a 
year to prepare for active life in 
the ministry. I allude to the 
“ Exercise of Confession.” Certain 
of the “Tertiaires” are appointed 
beforehand, and have to study 
their parts as penitents, so as to 
give the most trouble possible to 
the Confessor. One is a dévote, 
laden with the sins of other 
people; another, a nun, with no 
end of scruples and peccadilloes of 
her own; 2 third is a soldier, 
rough and ready—says he has done 
nothing, but lets plenty of sins be 
wormed out of him by degrees. 
A man kneels down—he is a 
Voltairean workman, come to dis- 
pute ; followed by an inn-keeper, 
whose earnings are not always of 
the most honourable, kind; and 
then there comes a monk, with an 
unintelligible confession, having 
done something he does not like to 
say, and fears to leave unsaid. 
After all. these have been 
questioned, counselled, rebuked, 
and (if possible) absolved in turn, 
there is the inevitable judgment 
upon the performance. “Notre Pére 





1 The First Probation 
as a novice, 


comprises only the time of Postulance, before admission 
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might nave shown himself a little 
more authoritative in dealing with 
the Voltairean perhaps 
patience was wauting in his treat- 


ment of the monk . . . he seemed: 


to listen too willingly to the 
dévote’s tales . . . ” and so on. 
This exercise, though highly comi- 
cal, if properly prepared by the 
characters, is also of great. and 
undeniable value to the Catholic 
priest. It certainly seems at first 
sight irreverent ; but then, let 
such as are shocked at the idea 
of “making game” of confession 
remember that by no other means 
can a priest, on account of the 
inviolable secrecy of that sacra- 
ment, discover either his own de- 
fects, or the remedyto them. Other 
priests cannot hear him while he 
confesses, and he is not allowed 
to hear others. The penitent may 
not correct him when he is wrong, 
and no one else is there to set 
him right. Long experience will 
of course help him, but at the 
cost of the penitents ; and besides, 
time and age too often only con- 
firm a bad habit of undue stern- 
ness or leniency. 

After the Oatechism, half an 
hour of manual work. I pass 
rapidly over the rest of the day, 
in which the exercises are of 
less importance. A writing lesson, 
French grammar class, reading of 
the ‘Imitation of Christ’ and the 
‘Life of a Saint,’ a short medita- 
tion, the recital of the Rosary, 
and the preparation of the Medi- 
tation for next day, bring the 
novices down to supper before 
they have time to think about it. 
Busy hours fly swiftly. 

At supper the Menologium is 
read—a short biographical notice 
of the most remarkable Fathers 
who died on the following day. 
I do not mean to call in question 
the good faith of the author of 
these notices; but, really, some 
facts, when read, always excited 
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my feelings of curiosity as to how 
far they could be properly authen- 
ticated. For instance, the life of 
Father Anchieta, a missionary in 
Brazil, deals in the marvellous to 
a very great extent; and with- 
out questioning the possibility of 
miracles, we very naturally in- 
quire by what evidence these 
miracles are corroborated. Father 
Anchieta commanded the birds of 
the air, and they came and perched 
on his shoulder, or hovered over a 
sick companion to shade him from 
the burning sun. He walked out 
in the forest at night, and re- 
turned accompanied by a couple 
of “panthers,” to which he threw 
a cluster of bananas to reward 
them for having gone with him. 
He took most venomous serpénts 
into his hands and placed them 
on his lap, and they did not 
bite him. Many other similar 
and still more extraordinary things 
are related of him, probably first 
made known to the world by his 
Indian converts, whose truthful- 
ness was not equal to the occasion, 
and collected by some Father who 
never thought of suspecting others 
of falsehood of which he was him- 
self incapable. Such Fathers, 
dove-like in simplicity, if not 
serpent-like in wisdom, do exist, 
as I well know;— whether my 
supposition as regards the Indians 
is likely, the reader may judge 
for himself. 

The evening Recreation, from 
7.30 to 8.15, is enlivened by 
several interesting incidents. One 
is the arrival of a new Brother, 
who, having gone home after his 
retreat to bid his relations fare- 
well, is rather low-spirited and 
dejected, and will remain so for 
about a week or two; but there 
is great jubilation over him for 
all that. Another is the visit 
of. the Father Minister, who 
has to take charge of all tem- 
poral affairs in the house; an 
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aged, hoary-headed and white- 
bearded priest, who looks older 
than he is on account of the 
scorching sun of Madura, where 
he was a missionary. He gen- 
erally has plenty of tales to 
relate concerning the Hindoos ; 
revolts of the native Ohristians 
against their missionaries when 
the latter are too high-handed ; 
arrival of an excommunicated 
priest from Goa to take his place ; 
state of drunkenness in which the 
latter is found shortly after ; 
disgust and repentance of the 
natives, and subsequent recall of 
the missionary. Also his poor 
opinion of the English Ohurch 
in those parts, and his high 
appreciation of the impartiality 
of the British Government. But 
to-night he comes on a very dif- 
ferent errand. As Minister of 
the Residence, he is in want of 
money. Things are going on very 
badly indeed; expenses are high 
and few alms are given, because 
the Jesuits have the reputation of 
being rich. “It is our churches,” 
says he. “When people see the 
churches adorned as they are, 
they cannot believe that we are 
sometimes at a loss to know 
what we shall have to eat to- 
morrow.” And it is true: for 
the rule is, that the Residences 
and Novitiates must subsist on 
alms. The colleges, which have 
fixed revenues, come to their help 
now and then; but there is no 
denying that sometimes there is 
a hard pull. Nevertheless, Igna- 
tius is for adorning the churches, 
no matter what impression is 
produced, and Ignatius must be 
obeyed. Having arranged with 
the novices for a Novena to St 
Joseph, the Father goes away; 
to return a few days afterwards, 
triumphantly showing four bank- 
notes of a hundred francs. 

‘Frére Admoniteur smites his 


hands together; it is the signal 
to begin rehearsing the points of 
next day’s Meditation, during the 
fifteen minutes which remain. The 
rehearsal does not, of course, ex- 
clude any private remarks or de- 
velopments that a novice may have 


to give; and so the conversation. 


goes on, until the bell rings. 

Then commences the great si- 
lence—silentiwm majus—to be ob- 
served until after breakfast next 
day. ~Novices must not speak at 
any time without some degree of 
necessity ; but during the stlentiwm 
majus they must not speak unless 
the necessity be absolute and im- 
mediate. All go to the private 
chapel, together with the Residence 
Fathers, and evening prayer, viz., 
the Litany of the Saints, is said. 
They then retire to their cells and 
examine their consciences, as before 
noon. 

At nine the bell rings for bed- 
time. Frére Réglementaire is pro- 
bably very glad to be able to put 
by his instrument for seven whole 
hours—if he does not dream of it 
at night. The curtains are pulled 
down, and divide the room into as 
many compartments as there are 
beds, Even to take off their coat 
or sowtane, they must withdraw 
behind the ‘curtains. Lights are 
extinguished, one after another ; 
you soon hear a rushing, whistling, 
beating sound : it is the discipline, 
only permitted to some by special 
favour, for it is not Friday to-day. 

All is silent again; and the 
novices, by order of Holy Obedi- 
ence, go to sleep thinking of the 
next day’s Meditation, with their 
hands crossed over their breast. 

And now as we retire, let me 
in conclusion remind you, reader, 
of the title which this paper bears, 
It is but a glimpse into the Novi- 
tiate, and the very best eyes can 
see but little at one glimpse. 

M. H. Dziewicg1. 
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Belton. I forgot to bring you a 
book which I had laid aside ex- 
pressly. 

Mallett. I thought you never 
forgot anything. 

Bel. I forget everything—that 
is,everything that I wish to remem- 
ber I forget, and what I wish to 
forget I remember. 

Mal. Would you give up what 
you remember for what you have 
forgotten ? 

Bel. I should know a great deal 
more, certainly ; and yet I am hot 
ready to agree to any such propo- 
sition. I should not like to lose 
what I have; and who knows 
what would come up in its stead 
of rubbish and rottenness 4 

Mal. If I should confine my ques- 
tion to literary memory, of know- 
ledge derived from. books, I don’t 
know that I should not gladiy 
accept it. But perhaps it is better 
as it is. Great memories often 
encumber the mind with a quan- 
tity of useless trash. Yet I should 
like to have my library in my 
memory rather than on my shelves. 
Walter Savage Landor told me 
that after he had read a book, he 
gave it away on principle—“ for 
if I know I am to put it on my 
shelf to refer to, I shall not fix 
it in my memory; but if I know 
while I am reading it that as soon 
as it is read it will be taken away, 
I am sure to keep all that I want.” 

Bel, Ah! but he must have had 
a remarkable memory to be able 
to do that. 

Mal. He had; and in his old 
age he was furious if he did not 
remember at once any passage of 
a book, or any name, or date, and 
would immediately begin to abuse 
himself, crying out in his sharp, 
high voice, “God bless my soul! I 


am lésing my mind ; I am getting 
old ;” and then the name or date or 
passage would come in the midst 
of his vituperation of himself, and 
he would calmly go on as if 
nothing had happened. He was 
the most impatient man I ever 
saw with himself. 

Bel. And with others too, as I 
have heard. 

Mal. Yes, he was very irritable, 
but very good company when he 
chose—a man of the most violent 
impulses, and also of the most 
generous ones. He was one of 
the best Latin scholars of his day; 
and once when I was saying to 
him how admirable I thought his 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ were, 
he interrupted me, saying, “I know 
how to write Latin—I am sure of 
that; but I .am not sure of my 
English.” To which all I could 
say was, that I should be satisfied 
if I could write as good English. 
As for his Latin, possibly Cicero 
would have found more faults in 
it than we in his English. 

Bel. His style is wonderfully 
clear, close, and transparent, but 
perhaps a little cold. 

Mal. Perhaps; but it is very 


‘pure and solid English, almost 


like a crystal block; and his 
figures are cut in it like intaglios 
in a gem. When he stayed with 
me, he used to get up at daybreak; 
and many a time I have seen him 
long before breakfast, when he was 
past eighty, writing Latin verses. 

Bel. Latin is a language whose 
charm increases as we grow older. 
Few relish it in youth. We want 
something with more fire and effer- 
vescence in it. But its dignity, 
breadth, stateliness, and compres- 
sion suit the steadier and calmer 
tastes of old age. 
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Mal. Perhaps so. I know it 
bored me enough when I was 
young. But to go back to Landor. 
My friend X. had many amusing 
and some pathetic reminiscences of 
him. He told me, among other 
things, that Landor was very fond 
of — s, and often vented in 
this form his particular spite 
against persons who offended him. 
One day, he said, he came” to him 
with an odd smile, holding out a 
paper, saying, “ Read that; it is 
on my wife. Ha! ha!” It ran 
thus, if I remember rightly— 


‘Out of his paradise an angel once 
drove Adam; - 

From mine a devil drove me—thank 
you, madam.” 


Bel. A pleasant compliment to 
one’s wife. 

Mal, That is just what I said, but 
he answered—‘“ Oh, but perhaps 
she deserved it; at all events, 
from his point of view, for, in 
fact, she did drive him out of his 
paradise at Fiesole. It was a 
painful story. Lander had pub- 
lished at Bath a bitter lampoon 
on a lady, who brought an action 
against him for libel; and he was 
cast in it, and sentenced to pay 
£1000 damages. Being quite a 
child as far as regards business 
matters and practical knowledge 
of the world, he thought that lie 
could avoid the payment of this 
sum. by making over all his pro- 
perty of every kind to his wife 
and children. So he took this step, 
had all the necessary papers drawn 
up, and signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, and off he. went to his 
family, who were living at his villa 
at Fiesole, Here he arrived and 


spent some months, not, I fear, 
making himself particularly agree- 
able, aiid forgetting that the villa 
was no longer his, since he had 
conveyed it to his wife, when, one 
hot summer day toward noon, 
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his wife and children turned him 
out of doors, with some 15 pauls 
in his pocket, on the burning 
highway, and told him to be 
off, and never to come back. He 
was then past eighty; and he 
wandered down to Florence, a 
broken-down, poor, houseless old 
man. There straying * aimlessly 
about the hot streets, exhausted 
and ill, he had the fortune to meet 
Mr Robert Browning, who was to 
him a good angel, and who took 
him under his protection, and did 
everything he could to make him 
comfortable and happy. Shortly 
after this Browning brought him 
to me at Siena, and a more piti- 
able sight I never saw. It was 
the case of old Lear over again; 
and when he descended from his 
carriage, with his sparse white 
hair streaming out, and tottered 
into my house, dazed in intellect 
with all he had suffered, I felt 
as if he were really Lear come 
back again. In a short time, 
however, he recovered his spirits 
and vigour, and was, during all the 
time he stayed with me, a most 
interesting and courteous guest. 
Some time I will tell you more 
about all this, but it is not the time 
now. His memory was nearly as 
strong as ever, and his conversa- 
tion original, clever, and some- 
times very bitter. He told many 
a good story, and gave many a 
sharp slash at others, To me and 
mine he was ever most kind and 
gentle.” 

Bel. It is a terrible story, as 
you say. He was a remarkable 
man, but born out of his century. 
Literary and cultivated men will 
always value his writings, but they 
will never be popular. 

Mal. I do not: know that popa- 
larity is any true test of merit. 

Bel. Perhaps not,—immediate 
popularity certainly not. It: is 
astonishing how many reputations 
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that flash up like rockets come 
cown to carth mere sticks, Reeds 
grow fast, and oaks slowly. An 
author who catches the taste of 
the day does not often catch the 
taste of the century. Landor was 
happy, too, in selecting the form 
of ‘Imaginary Conversations’ be- 
tween distinguished men of dif- 
ferent ages and opinions. None 
other would have so well suited 
his mind, and brought into such 
perfect play his wide knowledge 
of men and books. His mind had 
a tendency, after a time, to run off 
any one direct track of thought 
into paradox and contradiction ; 
and the form he selected gave 
scope to this peculiarity, without 
weakening the force of his views. 
These ‘Imaginary Conversations’ 
abound with noble arguments and 
thoughts, worthy of the characters 
of those into whose mouth they 
are put, and I read them with 
great pleasure as well as profit. 

Mal: His poems are generally 
cold and classical both in subject 
and style, and want the fire of 
passion and imagination. But 
some of the smaller ones are 
most happy in their turns of 
thought and expression,-—as this, 
for instance :— 


‘I strove with none, for none were 
worth the strife ; 
Nature I loved, and after Nature 


Art. 

I warmed both hands before the fire of 
Life : 

It fades, and I am ready to depart.” 


Bel. He always grudged the 
shell Wordsworth stole, he said, 
from him. 

Mal. It is curious to compare 
these two passages, as showing 
the difference between the two 
minds. Do you remember them ¢ 
Pray recall them to me if you do. 

Bel. Landor’s are in his poem 
of “Gebir,” and run, if 1 recollect 
right, thus — 
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** But I have sinuous shells of pearly 
hue 

Within, and they that lustre have im- 
bibed 

In the sun’s palace-porch, where, when 
unyoked, 

Its chariot-wheel stands midway in the 
wave, 

Shake one, and it awakens !—then ap- 


ply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abode, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs 
there.” 


Here Landor stops. His im 

leads to no reflection beyond itself. 

But with Wordsworth it is only 

an illustration to the thought 

which follows it. He says :— 

‘“*T have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a 
tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped 
shell, 

To which, in silence hushed, his very 
soul 

Listened intensely—and his counte- 
nance soon 

Brightened with joy; for murmurings 
from within 

Were heard — sonorous cadences ! 
whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the car of Faith.” 


Mal. It may be that Landor’s 
verses suggested the image to 
Wordsworth, but one should not 
be too sure even of this. Such 
coincidences are common, where 
neither is indebted to the other. 

Bel. Landor had no question 
on the subject, and he thought 
Wordsworth ought to have given 
him credit for it. It is difficult ; 
to believe that Wordsworth had 
not read “Gebir,” and with care. 

Mal. Landor did not easily for- 
get nor forgive. Ho always owed 
Wordsworth a little grudge for 
something or other that he had 
said or done; and though he 
praised some of his poems highly, 
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there were others, especially the 
long ones, which he decreed as 
very dull. “And so I told 
Wordsworth,” he said to me. 
Bel. Ay; poets are generally 
severe judges of other contempo- 
rary poets. I am afraid there is 
always a little jealousy which dis- 
torts their judgment of each other. 
Mal. Landor told me once that 
he had a discussion with ‘Words- 
worth about Byron. ‘“ And what 
is your opinion of his poetry?” 
asked Wordsworth. “A poet of 
not a large imagination,” began Lan- 
dor. “But”——“Oh!” interrupted 
Wordsworth, “I knew you could 
not like him—and yet people will 
praise him. He is no poet.” “Ah! 
but,” said Landor, “he has great 
poetic energy, though perhaps not 
much imagination.” “ He has 


neither imagination nor energy,” 
retorted Wordsworth. ; 
Bel. And yet Byron carried the 


whole world away with him. | 
Mal. For a time the Byronic 
fever raged fiercely ; but was it more 
than an epidemic of the period ? 
Bel. Most poets are only epi- 
demics of the period,—and lucky 
to be as much as that. ; 
Mal. But to go back to Lan- 
dor. I never knew a man whose 
friendships and dislikes so inter- 
fered with his literary judgment. 
One curious instance of this I 
recall He was a warm friend 
of the present Lord Lytton; and 
when one of his poems (I, can- 
not remember at the moment 
which it was) was first published 
he was very anxious to see and 
read it, and expressed this desire 
one morning to Mrs Browning. 
“I have just received a copy,” 
said she, “and I will send it over 
to you at once, before reading it 
myself.” He thanked her and 
went home, and, in accordance 
with her promise, she sent him 
the poem. Nota half-hour elapsed, 
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however, before the book was 
brought back to her with: no mes. 

She was naturally sur- 
prised ; and when, an hour or two 
later, he called upon her, she asked 
him if he had read it. “Oh, that 
book you sent me this morning! 
Read it? Good God! who could 
read a book that begins with 
‘but’? Not I—not I!” “But,” 
replied Mrs Browning, “that was 
Lord Lytton’s new book that you 
wished so to see.” “God bless 
me!” he exclaimed; “was it in- 
deed? I had not the least idea 
of it. Pray send it to me again.” 
She did so, and the result was 
that the next time he saw her, he 
said that “it was the finest thing 
he ever read in his life.” So, too, 
I remember, when he was staying 
with me at Siena, I once lent 
him, at his earnest request, a 
manuscript poem of my own—a 
longish poem, dramatic in charac- 
ter. It was a delightful summer's 
afternoon, and we were all sitting 
on our green terrace—some of us 
painting, some reading, some sew- 
ing—and Landor sat a little apart 
reading this manuscript. Sud- 
denly, when all were silent, he 
slapped the manuscript down upon 
his knee, and cried out in a high 
voice, “God bless my soul! Shake- 
speare never wrote anything half 
so fine as that.” 

Bel. And what did you do 
and say? 

Mal. Do? Say? We all with 
one accord burst into a fit of 
laughter. What could one say? 
I only tell you this story to show 
you how his friendships interfered 
with his judgment. He even 
laughed himself when we did. 
How could he help it? 

Bel. I have always heard that 
Landor had a surprising memory. 

Mal. He had. But great as it 
was, it never clogged his original- 
ity. Though he carried his library 
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in his memory, his intellect was 
master of it all. 

Bel. There are very few of whom 
that could besaid. Think of carry- 
ing one’s library in one’s mind, as 
you say, and having no need to 
refer to books. 


Mal, There was one person on™ 


record who literally did that, and 
he was Charmidas the Greek, who, 
according to Pliny, was able to re- 
late by heart the contents of any 
book in his library. But-for my 
own part, with all due deference 
to Pliny, I don’t believe it. 

Bel. Ay! but remember that 
libraries were not then what they 
_ are now. There were compara- 

tively. few books to remember. 

Mal. Were there? I know this 
is the common notion, but it is, I 
think, a very mistaken one. Their 
libraries, on the contrary, were very 
large, —not so large as ours, of 
course, but large enough to make 
such @ statement as Pliny’s almost 
incredible, if taken literally. How- 
ever, there have been stupendous 
memories enough in ancient and 
modern times to stagger belief, 
—such as those of Theodectes 
and Hortensius and Oineas, of 
whom Cicero speaks; and in our 
later days, Pascal, who, it is 
said, never forgot anything he 
had seen, heard, or thought ; and 


Avicenna, who repeated by rote. 


the entire Koran when he was ten 
years old; and Francis Suarez, 
who, Strada tells us, had the whole 
of St Augustine in his memory— 
enough, one would think, to destroy 
all his mental power of digestion ; 
and Justus Lipsius, who on one 
occasion offered to repeat all the 
History of Tacitus without a mis- 
take on forfeit of his life ; and in 
our own days, Jedediah Buxton 
and Zerah Oolburn among others, 
who had such a prodigious power 
and rapidity of calculating in their 
minds, Oolburn, it is said, -could 
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tell the number of seconds in 58 
years almost before the question 
could be repeated. 

Bel. The story is told that Jede- 
diah Buxton was once taken to the 
theatre to see Garrick, and that he 
was observed to pay an unremitted 
attention tothe great actor through- 
out the play. When he went out, 
his friend, who accompanied him, 
asked him how he had been im- 
pressed by the acting, and Jede- 
diah answered by stating the num- 
ber of words and syllables that 
Garrick had spoken. His mind 
had been interested solely in this 
enumeration. 

Mal. I daresay it was a purely 
mechanical operation of mind with 
him, and I rather think that with 
all these great memories it is the 
same. As I have not a good mem- 
ory, I wish to decry it, out of pure 
envy. I wish I could say that great 
men never have great memories. 
Unfortunately, it is not true. The 
names of Pascal, Avicenna, Scali- 
ger, who committed to memory the 
whole of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
three weeks, old Dr Thomas Ful- 
ler, whose memory was equally 
remarkable, to say nothing of 
Cyrus, Hortensius, Mithridates, 
are so terribly against me that I 
give up such a proposition; and I 
have serious thoughts myself, de- 
spite its disgusting ingredients, of 
resorting to the learned Grataroli 
of Bergamo’s recipe for improving 
my own memory. 

Bel. What is that ? 

Mal, He gives several, but one 
above all others as efficacious and 
comforting to the memory. It is 
this: to make a mixture of moles’ 
fat, calcined human hair, cumin, 
and bears’ and swallow a 
pill of them of about the size of a 
hazel-nut at bedtime. 

Bel. You haven’t any bests’ 
grease with you, have you? That 
might be effective rubbed on the 
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head, and I think that Atkinson 
should know the fact. It would 
serve as a wonderful advertisement. 

Mal. I don’t remember that Gra- 
taroli advises that exactly, but he 
does advise those who have weak 
memories to shave the head and 
rub it with fresh butter, and to 
pour castor-oil into the ears ; so I 
should suppose that bears’ grease 
on the head would also be effi- 
cacious, Bacon, the author of 
Shakespeare (or was Shakespeare 
the author of Bacon ?—one is about 
as probable as the other), also says 
that the roasted brains of hares 
and hens taken in wine have an 
admirable effect on the memory ; 
and that there are certain nuts 
and flowers, as well as spices, that 
stimulate the memory, is plain, 
for Oharles of Burgundy derived 
such advantage from a certain 
mixture of these made for him by 
a learned doctor of his Court that 
he paid him 10,000 florins for it. 

Bel. There seems to be no non- 
sense too great to be believed in 
by even great men. 

Mal. A smelling-bottle is said 
to be a good reviver of the mem- 
ory, or anything that stimulates 
the brain, such as cardamom, cu- 
bebs, or anacardina. Yet it is 
a curious fact that even those who 
habitually get intoxicated do not 
remember better than other per- 
sons, as .a rule. 

Bel. I suppose with most per- 
sons names and numbers fade more 
readily from the memory than 
anything else; and I have even 
known persons who could not, on 
the instant, recall their own names, 
much less those of their friends. 

Ual. Royal memories always 
surprise me. It seems to be a 
special gift with royal personages 
never to forget faces and names. 
I wish I knew their secret. 

Bel. They cultivate this kind of 
memory assiduously; and this is 


the secret. From their very youth 
its importance is enforced upon 
them, and they carefully train 
themselves to remember these facts, 
Besides, undoubtedly such facul- 
ties, after being developed continu- 
ously, become hereditary, and are 


‘transmitted from generation to 


generation. 

Mal. Perhaps; and yet in my 
own case this is not true. My 
father had a very remarkable 
memory, and mine is, to say the 
least, a very treacherous one; at 
all events, I don’t remember in the 
same way, nor do I remember 
the same kind of things. It is 
really too bad that one cannot 
inherit the accumulated learning 
stored up by one’s parents, as 
well as their goods and chattels, 
It can be of comparatively little 
use to them in a future life, what- 
ever that may be, and it seems 
terrible to see it vanish with the 
breath. 

Bel. One of the most remark- 
able memories of modern days 
seems to have been that of M. de 
Lacépéde, the well-known writer 
on Natural History, who, if we 
may trust the account given by 
the Count de Ségur in his ‘ Mé- 
moires,’ composed and corrected 
his works from beginning to end 
without writing them down. This, 
says the Count de Ségur, M. de 
Lacépéde himself told him was his 
habit even to an.advanced age, 
and then ensued this conversation: 
“ Ah! probably verses?” “No; 
prose.” “What!” I rejoined jocu- 


larly; “your work ‘Sur l’Homme,’ . 


for example?” “Precisely; and 
to prove it to you, I will, if you 
have time to listen to me, repeat 
the whole of my first volume! and 
not only the original copy, but all 
the alterations, all the corrections. 
I have, at this moment all the 
erasures in my mind’s eye, and 
yet I have not yet written a word ; 
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and I have almost written the 
second volume in the same 
manner.” 

Mal. This seems amazing. I 
can far more easily understand 
how a man can commit to memory 
the written work of another than 
his own, especially if it be un- 
written ; and this for the simple 
reason that in the one case every 
word is fixed—in the other there 
is nothing absolutely fixed. Every 
sentence—nay, even every word— 
may be changed at the will of the 
author’; and until it is written 
down it must be, I should think, 
to a certain extent vague and in- 
determinate. 

Bel. It was, I have been told, 
the practice of Mr Prescott the 
historian to compose and finish 
his work in his mind, chapter by 
chapter, before committing it to 
writing. 

Mal. It would take all my power 
away from me were I forced to 
exercise at the same time the 


double function of composition 
and recollection. I should “drag 
at each remove a lengthening 


chain.” I could not write with 
freedom if I were obliged to 
exercise all the while a watch- 
ful guard of memory. Nor can I 
understand how there can be any 
flow of thought or expression, any 
enthusiasm or self-surrender, during 
such a process. Howcan one expect 
to “catch a grace beyond the reach 
of art,” and “finish more through 
happiness than pains,” when one 
is constantly under the supervision 
of a deliberate self-consciousness ? 
Bel. This is evidently not the 
experience of others, though I 
agree with you that I myself 
should be forced by such a prac- 
tice into formality. Oertainly in 
such a case, composition, one would 
think, must necessarily be slow. 
But there is no rule which fits 
to all minds. Some men think 
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fast, others slowly. And it is the 
same with writing, and in fact 
with everything. With some the 
first word and the first form is 
the best; with others it is the 
last word and the most elaborate 
form. 

Mal. In speaking of remarkable 
memories in our own time, we 
must not omit that of Macaulay, 
who not only read very largely, 
but seems to have retained with 
great exactness almost everything 
that he had ever read. Oharles 
Sumner, himself endowed with a 
remarkable memory, in a letter to 
George 8S. Hillard, written on the 
16th of February 1839, says of 
Macaulay: “ His memory is pro- 
digious, surpassing everything I 
have ever known, and he pours 
out his stores with an instruc- 
tive but dinning prodigality. He 

asses from the minutest dates of 
English history or biography to 
a discussion of the comparative 
merits of different ancient orators, 
and gives you whole strophes from 
the dramatists at will. He can 
repeat every word of every article 
he has written without prompt- 
ing.” 

Bel. Nor should we omit the 
name of Mr Justice Story, whose 
technical memory in law was, as I 
have been told, almost as large as 
his learning. 

Mal. His knowledgo of the 
law had scarcely any boundaries, 
There were, of course, in his time 
far fewer books than now to be 
mastered ; but he had read nearly 
everything of any value in the 
range of jurisprudence. And he 
remembered with wonderful ac- 
curacy what he had read. It did 
not, however, lie in his mind like 
a dull, cumbrous load of facts, 
cases, rules, and precedents, but 
like a living organisation held 
together and vivified by prin- 
ciples. But not only this; he 
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remembered all the leading cases 
in every ‘branch of the law, by 
name and volume, and many of 
them by page. A friend of mine 
told me that on one occasion he 
had been engaged in hunting out 
through all the cases and text- 
books the principle which governed 
a most anoinalous and contradic- 
tory series of statements and half- 
statements. He had spent a-week’s 
work over this, and was still want- 
ing the clue of principle, when 
one afternoon he went to see the 
Judge. He explained to him what 
he had been about, and what diffi- 
culty he had found in reconciling 
the cases. The Judge at once said, 
“ Look into Raymond’s Reports, at 
the case of So-and-so, page so-and- 
so” (you see what sort of wnemory 
I have, for I don’t remember the 
case nor the page as he did). “On 
the right hand, near the top, you 
will find an observation of Lord 
Mansfield which states the real 
principle. [t is an obiter dictum 
of the Court, having little to do 
with the case itself, which turned 
upon other questions; but in a sort 
of aside he has stated the principle 
which governs this whole class of 
cases. You would not naturally 
have come across this case in your 
investigations, unless accidentally, 
for the simple reason that the rest 
of the judgment has nothing to 
do with the subject.” My friend 
looked, and found he was right. I 
mention this incident to show what 
kind of a memory he had. His 
mind was not a lumber-room, with 
all sorts of things tumbled into it 
without classification or order, but 
everything there was completely 
arranged and in its place. ‘This is 
the kind of memory I envy. 

Bel. Ay, it is one that any one 
might envy. What a difference 
thee is between memories! Some 
are very ready, some very reten- 
tive, but few are both. For my 








own part. I remember with my 
eye nore than with my ear, or by 
auy other means. What I see 
makes, as it were, a stamp ; what [ 
hear flies easily away. I see the 
words themselves on a page that 
I have read, but if I hear them 
read they do not cling to me. [ 
remember, too, where to find what 
I have read, and the general pur- 
port remains with me, when the 
words have gone so that I cannot 
quote them. 

al. It is curious where things 
are concealed in the memory. I 
suppose it occurs to all of us to 
seem to have lost things sometimes 
absolutely, when really they are 
only obscured and hidden out of 
reach, and revive agaiu slowly after 
fixing our attention clearly upon 
them. It is like going out of the 
light into a dark room: ai first 
all seems blank, aud then little by 
little we begin to discern the ob- 
jects which were shrouded from 
our sight in the dark. Sometimes, 
in response to‘our repeated calls, 
what we seek seems at last slowly 
and unwillingly to rise out of some 
blank void beyond our reach, and 
gradually take distinct shape ; and 
sometimes, after persistently re- 
fusing to respond at all, and when 
tired out with our efforts to recall 
it, we turn our minds to some 
other subject, suddenly, without 
reason and’ without our will or 
call, it will flash clearly out on 
our mind. What are we doing 
when we are thus seeking for some- 
thing lost in the mind?: What 
mysterious operation is then go- 
ing on? 

Bel. Who knows? I have the 
same experience, and I suppose 
every one has, that you speak of, 
Often, after vainly endeavouring 
to recall a fact, or a word, or name, 
or poem, or anything, I give it u 
as hopeless, and turn my -mi 
away, and after a short time, 
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when I am not thinking at all 
about it, the thing I have been 
seeking starts up vividly before 
me. Sometimes I think there is 
nothing forgotten, but only tem- 
porarily obscured, and that here- 
after all will come forth clearly, 
and stand out in the light; that 
it is with the mind as with the 
photographic plate before it is 
developed—the image is really 
there, though dark and invisible, 
and only needs the developing 
medium to appear before us. 

_ Mal. Tt is not a pleasant 
thought, for the power to forget 
is as blessed as the power to re- 
member. It would be terrible to 
find that all the past was indelible 
—that all that we regret and are 
ashamed of is as living as all that 
we delight to remember; that we 
are to be haunted in the future 
by all the evil thoughts to which 
we have given harbour during life ; 
that all the unworthy guests of 
the spirit which we have driven 
away in disgust will return to us, 
and mock at us, and accompany 
us, despite our will. No! let us 
hope that we may be able to forget 
utterly all that is averse from our 
better nature, and that the good 
alone will survive. 

Bel. Somehow we associate dark- 
ness with evil and goodness with 
light, though I know no sufficient 
reason for so doing—and therefore 
let us hope there is somewhat 
better than reason which prompts 
us to this feeling. 

Mai. Do you remember J. Blanco 
White’s remarkable sonnet about 
light? Let me repeat it to you :— 
“Mysterious night! when our first 

knew 


parent 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy 


name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely 
frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent 
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Bathed in the rays of the great setting 


Hesperus with the host of heaven 
came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s 


view. 

Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O sun? or who’ 
could find, 

Whilst sky and leaf and insect stood 
revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st 
us blind ? 

Why do we thus shun death with 
anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not 
Life?” 

Bel, True, and admirably said. 
Light hides’ infinite worlds as well 
as darkness, and there is more 
vastness in night than in day. I 
know nothing more mysterious, 
and almost appalling, than to lie 
on one’s back in the summer on 
an open plain, and look up into 
the infinite sky. Our world then 
disappears, and we are lost among 
the other worlds, of which we 
know nothing distinctly, that 
swim far off and sparkle in the 
vague ether — vast constellated 
groups and systems that ever re- 
tain the same relation—and be- 
yond them, at infinite. distances, 
pale faint veils of nebula - dust, 
whose worlds the eye cannot sep- 
arate, and nearer the great vivid 
planets that throb against the 
awful silence of the night. This 
is more than the mind can bear 
long. The terrible unanswerable 
riddle of creation presses on -us, 
and its secret we cannot faintly 
guess. Is it ible, in the 
midst of these almost infinite 
worlds and systems that swing so 
far away, and stretch into infinity 
beyond our mortal sight, that our 
own little planet can be of much 
account {—or that each one of us 
arrogant human beings, almost an 
infinitely small in creation, 
can be of any special value? After 
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struggling awhile with thoughts 
and feelings which overwhelm us, 
we rise and look about at the 
trees, the rocks, the shadows, the 
flowers, and seek consolation from 
them, and endeavour to anchor 
our thoughts on the familiar, and 
begin to believe again that we are 
something. I remember thus to 
have been overcome by a sense 
of our utter insignificance when 
I was first shown the nebula of 
Orion through the huge telescope 
at Washington. That far - off, 
doubtful, and flickering gleam in 
Orion’s belt, which to the naked 
eye is scarcely visible, broke forth 
in the field of the telescope into 
five great palpitant planets; and 
behind, stretching out infinitely, 
a vast nebulous cloud of worlds 
swept mysteriously away beyond 
the reach even of thought, much 
less of sight. Nothing did I ever 
see that was so depressing, so 
rebuking to our arrogance, so al- 
most annihilating to all our pre- 
tensions, almost to all our hopes. 
There is certainly enough to do 
without wasting one’s powers in 
e speculations, 

Mal, Oh, I don’t object to specu- 
lation into the future or into the 
present—no one can prevent him- 
self from doing that ; only I mean 
that it is quite futile to expect 
to reduce them to theological 
formulas, and to damn everybody 
who does not agree to our special 
formula. Still, anything is better 
than having faith in nothing, I 
was reading the other day an 
article about Prosper Merrimée, 
which seemed to me to show that 
he was in almost as sad a state of 
mind as one could easily find. He 
seems to have been utterly cynical. 
in spirit, and to have had no hearty 

thy or belief in anything. 

re was : man of — 
faculties who was weary of every- 
thing. Nothing in life seemed 


worth doing. A painter, he wea- 
ried of painting; an author, he 
sneered at literature; a politician, 
he detested politics; a man, he 
laughed at love. His heart was 
as dry as the remainder biscuit 
after a voyage. He was a sceptic 
about everything. Nothing could 
be more sterile than all his life, for 


he loved nothing, and no one can © 


do anything well till he loves it. 


Not only he loved nothing himself, . 


but he jeered at all who did love 
anything. 

Bel. Did you ever meet him ? 

Mal. Yes; and for all his talent 
he did not impress me agreeably. 
One day in Paris, at one of 
Madame Mohl’s pleasant recep- 
tions, the conversation chanced to 
fall upon Shakespeare, and one or 
two English were there, who ex- 
pressed their high admiration of 
his genius. “Ah!” said M. Merri- 
mée, “vous autres Anglais sont 
toujours & genoux devant votre 
Shakespeare. Ocrtainement il a 
dit des belles choses. Par exemple, 
il dit qu’un beefsteak cuite au- 
jourd’hui ne vaut rien le lende- 
main.” “What do you mean?” 
cried several ; ‘“‘ where does he say 
this?” “In ‘Hamlet,’” said M. 
Merrimée. “Tl dit, ‘The funeral- 
baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth the rharriage tables.’ Bah! 
c’est juste.” This, I confess, did 
not seem to me to be witty, as he 
thought, and it was a kind of sneer 
that repelled me. It showed a 
desire to run athwart the opinions 
and feelings of the company. It 
is rather hard, I confess, to remem- 
ber this against him, but it is the 
only thing he said that I do re- 
member, probably because it made 
so strong an impression on me. 
The cynical spirit has no charms 
for me. I care little what fun 
any one makes out of almost any- 
thing, Humour and nonsense often 
cover really deep enthusiasms. But 
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to have no enthusiasm for any- 
thing, to love nothing, to have 
faith in nothing, and icularly 
to sneer, shows a and poor 
spirit. A writer in the ‘Cornhill,’ 
a few years ago, in a very just 
article on Merrimée, télls a story of 
him which shows his character. A 
young sculptor was one day speak- 
ing enthusiastically about Art, and 
of the glory to be made by it, 
when M. Merrimée said, with a 
caustic smile— ‘Do you believe 
then in glory, young man?” Glory 
is not a particularly happy word 
to the English ear, though gloire 
is to the French; but M. Merrimée 
believed neither in .gloire nor in 
anything else. 

Bel. I am dull, I suppose, for I 
never could see anything so very 
remarkable in ‘Colombe’ as to 
justify its reputation. It seemed 
to me very fair, but nothing more. 

Mal. It seemed to me well 
written, but cold and hard, and a 
little mechanical ; but it is years 
since I read it. 

Bel. His style was finished, and 
he wrote his language admirably. 
But the French generally write 
well, — better than’ the English. 
They are neat, precise, and clear in 
their style, and say what they mean 
with directness and simplicity, 
whereas in English we lack these 

ualities as a general rule. The 
Tena are more accustomed to 


talk, give vent to their thoughts 
and feelings more freely in con- 
versation, are more impulsive and 
eager in their utterance, than 
the English, and when they write 


they write more naturally. Of 
all their prose writers, to me 
George Sand is the most admira- 
ble. French, in her pen, seems 
to become almost a new language, 
and has a peculiar grace, subtlety, 
fire, and freshness. 

Mal. But when you spesk of 
ease and naturalness, you will, I 
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su except Victor H 
His style is full of studied 
epi and spasm. 

Bel. So is his thought. He never 
forgets he is a poet when he is writ- 
ing prose, and poetical prose is gen- 
erally detestable. He has great 
genius, it must be admitted, but his 
exaggeration spoils it all. He isa 
sort of literary Bernini in his ex- 
travagance, both of conception and 
of execution. His ideas, images, 
and illustrations are wild and 
forced, and he has never learned 
how to restrain himself within the 
true bounds of art: as the Ameri- 
can phrase is, he spills all over. 

Mal. It is a very expressive 
phrase. 

Bel. That is the reason I used 
it. 
Mal, There always seems to be 
a certain want of manliness in the 
French character which is almost 
never seen in the English, and this 
exhibits itself as much in their 
writings as in their life. Sport in 
England is scarcely related to “le 
sport” in France. The main idea 
of the French about shooting seems 
to be the dress they wear, which is 
made less with a view to use than 
to appearance, and which chiefly 
distinguishes them as sportsmen. 
As a nation they have no real love 
for manly sports and exercises. 
“Le boxe” is English, and so are 
hunting and shooting, cricket and 
football, and all games of strength 
and activity. In France these 
are exotics, and do not flourish. 
The Frenchman loves the house 
better than the open air, the city 
rather than the country, billiards 
better than shooting, the foyer de 
Topéra better than the hunting- 
field, the carriage better than 
horseback. When you see him 
mounted on a horse, his chief 
notion seems to be to display 
himself. Jt se proméne—he pro- 
menades himself—makes his horse 
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curvet, canter sidewise, dance up 
and down; do anything rather 
than let it gallop straight for- 
ward, It is all action and no go. 
One meets the French sportsman 
coming in from his shooting at 
many a railway station along the 
road, marching up and down the 
platform, gay and smiling” . He is 
trimly and finically dressed, his 
gun is swung over his back by a 
strap, he is spick-and-span as if he 
were to appear on the stage; he 
has a hunter’s horn on his shoulder, 
—why, who knows? andahandsome 
hunting-knife in his belt; and in 
his nice and netted game-bag are 
five or six sparrows. He has en- 
joyed “le sport,” and he expects 
to be admired. His gamekeeper 
or companion of “la chasse” is 
dressed in top-boots, and looks half- 
way between a jockey and a valet. 
This is his notion of the thing 
when it is well done. 

Bel. This same want of manli- 
ness exhibits itself in their writ- 
ings. Their novels, poems, and 
dramas have invariably an artifi- 
cial turn of high-strung sentiment 
and social intrigue. The motif 
of many of their plays is seduction 
or a criminal liaison. They as- 
sume a condition of things which 
is repulsive to a just sense of 
honour, and impossible for pure 
and honest persons,—a young wife 
married to an old husband whom 
she ‘deceives, and a young man 
without principles or decency to 
whom she sacrifices herself ; or a 
wife whose happiness is ruined 
by some hopelessly unprincipled 
scoundrel, who has had a previous 
liaison with her. The interest is 
in such cases to carry on the 


game without awakening the sus- - 


picion of the husband or the wife. 
Then, again, there are constant- 
ly letters to be concealed which 
— never to have been written, 

would never have been written 
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by any decent person. The char- 
acters always lie with perfect 
effrontery. It is the natural way 
of getting outofascrape. There is 
no nice sense of honour anywhere, 
Take, for instance, such a play as 
“Une Visite de Noces,” by Alex. 
Dumas, fils. Can anything more 
outrage all sense of decency than 
the very idea on which it is wrought 
out? Or take “La Supplice d’une 
Femme,” in which Madame Favart. 
won such applause a few years ago. 
Is the condition of things taken 
for granted at the opening of the 
play, and made throughout the 
hinge on which everything turns, 
possible to accept? Is there any 
reason given for it? One would 
think from their delineations of 
character that every woman in 
France was by nature and propen- 
sity, if nothing else, a courtesan. 
Mal. Worse than these, take 
‘Nana.’ What is this but the 
literature of the brothel? If this 
is what we are to come to with 
our “ Realism,” as it is called, for 
heaven’s sake let us be as unreal 
as possible. It is the reign of the 
denvi-monde on the stage, but of 
course I must believe that this isa 
foul misrepresentation of French 
ladies in real life. It is not to be 
conceived that among decent people 
these things are possible. Yet cer- 
tain it is that this kind of indecent 
intrigue forms the plot of a large 
number of French plays and many 
of the French novels, and the char- 
acter of most of the works of 
fiction in France is such that one 
can scarcely be found which can 
be put into the hands of a voung 
girl to read. Is it possible that 
this truly represents the condition 
of French society? Or is it a foul 
libel on it? I choose to hold the 
latter opinion. How disgusting it 
is, then, to see Art raking among 
the filthy slums of vice for sub- 


jects, and thus degrading life, when 
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its true province should be to lift 
and enlarge all that is noble and 
generous in us | 

Bel. But you would not restrict 
Art to mere ‘honesty and nobility 
of character? Otherwise, what 
would become of tragedy? Crime 
and vice are fit enough subjects, 
if properly treated. One cannot 
object to Iago on the stage that he 
is a villain—or to Macbeth that he 
is a murderer—or to Falstaff that 
he is licentious, mean, and a liar: 
all depends on the treatment of 
such characters. It is not the 
vice or wickedness of these French 
plays so much as the spirit in 
which they are conceived and de- 
veloped that disgusts. It is the 
constant innuendo and allusion 
which offends. One cannot, how- 
ever, deny that, given their theme, 
the best French authors develop 
it with great spirit, talent, and 
vivacity. They are seldom tedi- 


ous, heavy, and boring,—and, dis- 
approve as you may, you cannot 
but admire the skill and literary 
faculty they display. 

Mal. I like the Italian mode of 


viewing this subject. Some of the 
most popular plays in Paris I have 
seen hooted from the stage in 
Italy, though I regret to say that 
this feelirz is wearing out of late. 
“Whatever we may be in our pri- 
vate life,” the Italians say, “let us 
at least honour Art and be publicly 
decent. That such things may be 
done-in secret is possible, but they 
form no proper subjects for the 
drama—they corrupt the public 
taste and the public morals. Let 
us, on the one hand, be not too 
squeamish and over-nice; but on 
the other let us recognise the limits 
of decency and propriety, and not 
degrade Art.” 

Bel. There are some charming 
plays in French, such as “The 
Village” of Octave Feuillet, which 
is full of pathos and tenderness of 
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treatment, and refinement of feel- 
ing; and what a pity it is that 
the French writers will waste their 
extraordinary talent on demi- 
monde subjects! There can be no 
doubt that they have a wonderful 
ease and lightness in dialogue, as 
well as great cleverness in the 
delineation of character, and skill 
in the development of .their plot. 
But the subjects and incidents they 
choose, and the low tone of their 
morality and manners, simply dis- 
gust one. Indeed the stage has 
so fallen now, that it would seem 
as if there must be soon a reaction 
towards ‘virtue and nobleness. <A 
pure high-minded character now 
would have the effect of original- 
ity, and I cannot but think would 
have a fresh relish after all this 
low viciousness. 

Mal. Offenbach and his school 
are in the same way degrading 
music. The taste now is for wild 
extravagances and caricature; and 
music has to put on the mask of 
farce and grimace, and deify the 
drum and the tom-tom. There is 
no self-restraint anywhere in Art. 
The Meenads carry the day with 
riot and indecency and vulgarity. 
We are all going the way of the 
old Romans. When the world 
has had its fling, and the satur- 
nalia is over, let us hope Art will 
come back into its proper limits, 
and devote itself to higher aims. 
Look up there on the wall at these 
verses I have copied. They are 
full of truth and philosophy, and 
I keep them constantly before me, 
lest I be led astray. Read them. 

Bel,— 

‘Wer grosses will muss sich zusam- 
men raffen, 

In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst 
der Meister 

Und der Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit 
geben.” 

They are admirable. Whose are 

they ? 
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Mal. They are by Goethe~ 

Bel. You astonish me, After 
your tirade against him the other 
day, I could not have supposed 
this possible. “Thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight?” 

Mal, I shall answer you as Sir 
Andrew did—“ I have no exquisite 
* reason for’t, but I have reason good 
enough.” Do you think I, am so 
mean and small as not to admire 
what is good, come from whatever 
source it may? Goethe has given 
us some admirable thoughts and 
maxims about Art, and this is one 
of the very best. It is so true 
that I pin it to my wall and 
keep it ever before me. “ By 
the concentration of his powers, 
the true master shows himself ; 
and it is Law alone can give us 
Freedom.” There is true philo- 
sophy in this: whether there be 
poetry is quite another question. 
I constantly see artists (using the 
term to comprehend all forms of 
art) endeavouring to put into their 
special art what does not belong to 
it, and overrunning its just boun- 
daries. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties is to know what is possible 
in any art, and what can be ex- 
pressed through its means, and not 
to attempt the impossible. For 
instance, what we can say in 
poetry we cannot reproduce in 
painting ; what music can reach, 
poetry cannot touch ; what paint- 
ing may do, sculpture must avoid. 
Each has its own means, and we 
must accept its laws. Closely re- 
lated as they are, they are each 
individual arts. But nowadays, 
in England at least, the boundaries 
of each art seem to be confused— 
or so at least the current jargon 
of Art would seem to indicate. We 
have symphonies in colour, recita- 
tions in music, tone- poems, har- 
monies of verse, &c, Picturesque 
sculpture is a mistake. {80 is 
sculptural painting. Some artists 


endeavour to embody in their pic. 
ture or statue an idea which is 
poetical in itself, and which might 
be rendered by lan 80 as to 
be delightful, but which, when 
wrought out in form and colour, 
loses itself in vagueness, and ‘needs 
interpretation and explanation to 
make it even intelligible. But 
no idea is fit for a picture or a 
statue which cannot express itself 
in that form. It must 

clearly for itself, and by itself, 
and ask no foreign assistance, 
Allegories are therefore for the 
most part too vague and unreal 


for pictures or statues, since they . 


are only intelligible through the 
symbols with which-they are sur- 
rounded. A child with a butterfly 
in a statue or picture is only a 
child with a butterfly, thqugh a 
poet by words may give it a far 
higher and more spiritual mean- 
ing. So, too, in Art we must be 
content, as I have said, with the 
essential, and the unnecessary is 
an impertinence. This is what 
I suppose Goethe means by “In 
der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst 
der Meister.” He must con- 
centrate himself, and reject the 
unimportant. 

Bel. In other words, “ Enough 
is as good as a feast.” 

Mal. In the sense of Art, better ; 
in other senses, not half so good. 
The very essence of a feast is 
superfluity, and it would be a very 
mean banquet with only. enough. 
How could the beggars be fed if 
we only had enough at our table? 
Enough is a miserly word to a 
liberal heart. It is like using a 
man after his desert, in which 
case, as Hamlet says, who should 
‘scape whipping? “Use them 
after your own honour and dig- 
nity,” he adds; “the less they de- 
serve, the more merit is in your 
bounty.” This is the noble spirit. 

Bel. Mercutio’s is another kind 
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of enough when he gets his death- 
wound. “ Ay!ascratch, ascratch; 
marry, tis enough. No! ’tis not 
so deep as a well nor so wide as 
a church door, but ’tis. enough— 
"twill serve.” 

Mal. Enough, in the bad sense, 
is more than enough, and in 
the good sense less. These pro- 
verbs are generally only half- 
truths, and are often mean. Who 
was it who defined them to be the 
wisdom of many and the wit of one? 
The wisdom of them, however, is 
generally the wisdom of common- 
sense. They are not of an ideal 
but a low and practical character. 
They are maxims of the under- 
standing, not of the imagination 
—of selfishness, not of generos- 
ity. I amuse myself sometimes 
in turning them inside out—that 
is, reversing their statements ; and 
in some cases they are even better 
reversed. Thus, the common say- 
ing is, “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” and this 
is true in a low sense ; but a bird 


in the bush is worth two in the. 


hand, is quite as true in a higher 
sense. What we have is never so 
good as what we desire—our long- 
ings outreach always our posses- 
sions. No man with any soul is 
content with what he has ; but he 
always hopes for more and better. 
The dog and the shadow is an il- 
lustration of this; we are always 
sacrificing to-day for to-morrow. 
Bel. “Tu ne quesieris, scire ne- 
fas.” 
Mal. Ah! yes. 

“Pray do notask, ’tis forbidden to know 

What limits the Gods may ussign 
Toany life or yours, Leuconos, 

Nor the secret strive to divine 
By Babylonian nunbers— 

Accept it whatever it be, 
Whether Jove means to give us more 

winters, 

Or this be the last we shall see— 

This, which is driving the Tyrrhene 
breakers . 
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Against their rocky marge.— 
Drink your wine, but be wise ; to short 
limits 
Retrench your desires too large. 
siven while wé are talking, invidious 
time 
Is hurrying swift away : 
Then, credulous, trust not to-morrow’s 
promise, 
But hold and enjoy to-day.” 

Bel. Yes, if we could—this is 
good philosophy; but we cannot. 
Life will not accept its limitations ; 
our thoughts will run out beyond 
into the future. We value not to- 
day because we own it. A bird 
in the bush is worth, as you say, 
two in the hand; a promise is 
better than performance. This is 
very unwise: it does not make 
a good proverb, because it has a 
flavour of the ideal, and scorns 
facts, as no proverb ever does. 

Mal. I suppose Italy and Spain 
are richer in proverbs than any 
other nation, and yet they are by 
no means the most: practical. San- 
cho Panza does nothing, however, 
but talk proverbs, which the noble 
Don Quixote never does. I suppose 
Cervantes meant by this to show 


that they were the worldly wis- 


dom of the common mind, and not 
of the imaginative and ideal one. 

Bel. Did you ever see an extra- 
ordinary phrase-book in English 
and Portuguese published in Paris 
by José de Fonseca. and Pedro 
Oarolino ¢ ' 

Mal, Yes, I have heard of it— 
a‘most amazing book. But why do 
you ask in this connection ? 

Bel, Because, as we were speak- 
ing of proverbs, one or two in.this 
book came into my mind—this, for 
instance: “A horse baared don’t 
look him the tooth ”—for “ Don’t 
look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

Mal. Amazing! It seems hardly 
possible that a book like this could 
have been written in earnest, and 
yet it plainly is. No one in joke 
could so travesty English. Nothing 
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but ignorance could succeed in such 
wild blunders, just as no accom- 
plished artist can draw with the 
naiveté of a child, however he 
may try. But it is difficult to 
believe that any two men could 
seriously have set their heads to- 
gether to teach the Portuguese how 
to speak English after thig fashion. 

Bel. Oh, the seriousness» is not 
to be contested. These authors 
are, as Heine says, “as serious as 
a dead German.” And yet it is 
difficult, as you say, to believe it 
when you read such an anecdote 
as this: “One-eyed was laid 
_ against a man which had good 

eyes, that he saw better than 
him. The party was accepted. 
‘I had gained over,’ said the one- 
eyed. ‘Why, i see you two eyes, 
and you not look me who one.’” 

Mal, What a magnificent series 


of unintelligible monosyllables !' 


The astonishment is that we can 
understand this, though the mean- 
ing is plain despite the grammar 
and construction. Do you re- 
member that character in one of 
Dickens’s novels who always speaks 
bad English to a foreign sailor, 
thinking that he can thus under- 
stand her better? This recalls it 
tome. But I knew an old lady 
who adopted this same method in 
Berlin. She could not speak a 
word of German, but by dint of 
speaking very loud and intention- 
ally bad English, she always 
asserted that she could make 
herself understood. 

Bel. It is odd, but not un- 
common, to hear persons speak 
very loud to a foreigner, in the 
hope to make them understand 
better,—unconsciously confusing 
them with deaf persons. 

Mal. We English are the most 
ill-bred nation. in one respect, that 
exists. We cannot restrain our 
laughter at any mistake a foreigner 
makes in speaking our language. 
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It seems to affect us as being 
eminently humorous, and we can- 
not suppress with all our efforts a 
smile. An Italian or a French- 
man, on the contrary, will hear us 
abuse his mother-tongue and break 
it all to pieces with the utmost 
gravity, and the chances are more 
than one that he will compliment 
our bad grammar and mispro- 
nunciation, as if it were sur- 
prising that we should be able to 
speak at all. Our blunders do 
not seem to him humorous: at all 
events, he never laughs. 

Bel, Well, I confess there is some- 
thing very ludicrous sometimes in 
these blunders, and though I do 
my best not to smile, I am not 
always master of myself. For 
instance, when that most gracious, 
formal, and polished old gentle 
man K. said to Lady O., who 
lived on the upper floor of the 
Palazzo B., “I am always sorry to 
come and see you; your stairs 
make me so many dolours in the 
veals of my legs,” how could I 
help laughing ? 

Mal. Lady D. used to be famous 
for her mistakes, and of late 
every mistake is thrown on 
her shoulders, just as every bon 
mot is given to Sydney Smith. 
One which is attributed to her is 
a remark towards the close of 
dinner to an Italian gentleman, 
who offered something to her at 
the table, and she responded 
smiling, “Grazia, ho mangiato 
bastimento e non voglio anctra ”— 
“T have eaten the ship, and do not 
wish the anchor.” 

Bel. The. most singular trans- 
formation of words I ever heard 
was by a Spaniard, who wished to | 
express his sorrow to a friend at 
the loss his brother-in-law had sus 
tained in the death of his wife. 
His consonants were not quite 
right, however, and he uttered this 
remark—‘ Monsieur, je suis tres 
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vaché d’entendre que votre. veau- 
frére est devenu boeuf ”—instead 
of “faché que votre beau-frére est 
devenu veuf.” 

Mal. It was Lady D. who, 
wanting her large cloak, ordered 
the servant to bring her cloaca 
maxima ; and when a friend was 
taking tea with her, and the 
wast was all gone, is reported 
to have cried out to the servant, 
“ Cameriere, pit. tosto.” 

Bel. Oh, I have heard that she 
said, “ Aspettatore, pit tosto,” liter- 
ally translating the word “ waiter.” 

Mal. I don’t believe she ever 
said it at all, but one must have 
somebody to father it, or mother 
it. There is always something 
amusing, as I have said, in 
bad English when spoken by a 
foreigner ; but when spoken by a 
native it has a different effect— 
sometimes at least. A lady told 
me the other day that on one 
occasion she had the privilege of 
an interview with the renowned 
Brigham Young, and upon being 
presented to him she said—“I 
was always very desirous to see 
you, Governor Young, and to make 
the personal acquaintance of one 
who has had such extraordinary 
influence over my own sex. To 
which the Governor shortly re- 
marked, “ You was, was you?” 

Bel, Exquisite finesse. “In der 
Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der 
Meister.” 

Mal. Oh, I forgot to tell you, 
apropos of these verses, M. came 
in here one day, and observing 
them asked me what they were. 
I told him they were German, and 
by the great poet Goethe, and then 
I recited them to him; at which 
he cried out and stamped on the 
ground, not understanding a word 
of course—‘“ Dio mio! che lingua ! 
Mi pare che tuona. E poesia? 
vero? Dio! che lingua!” After 
that I used to torment him by 
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declaiming them to him, until 
at last he would coyer his ears, 
and say he would go away 
unless I stopped,— Mi fa male, 
sa. Poesia da vero! Bella Poesia! 
Par che si butta gilt una carica 
di sassi.” 

Bel, German must sound rather 
rough after their soft language 
—“ Wer grosses will muss sich 
zusammen raffen”—does sound a 
little like emptying a cart of heavy 
stones. 

Mal. A German friend of mine 
—an artist—told me an’ amusing 
anecdote about Goethe. My friend 
used to frequent a café in Rome not 
much used by his compatriots ; and 
as he was sitting there sipping Iris 
coffee one evening—many years 
after the death of Goethe—there 
came in a stranger, also a German, 
and called the waiter. ‘Guesto,” 
he began to him, with a strong 
German accent,—“Guesto, tunque, 
8 il caffé dove era solito a fenire 
il krande nostro boeta Goethe— 
non & ferot” “Eh?” said the 
waiter, “chi?” “Tl nostro 
Goethe,” answered the stranger. 
“Eh?” cried the waiter with a 
shrug. ‘“Chiloconosce? Ionon!’ 
ho mai visto.” “ Tunque non é mai 
stato qua?” said the disappointed 
tourist. “Eh non! Io non con- 
osco questo signore—mai é stato 
qua che so Io.” On hearing this, 
our German, who had come primed 
with sentiment to visit the haunt of 
the great poet during his lifetime, 
turned about, disappointed and 
annoyed, and began to approach 
the door; when the waiter, seeing 
he was losing a customer, cried 
out, “Dica! come si chiama quel 
signore chi lei voleva?” The Ger- 
man turned and said, “Goethe.” 
“ Oh-h-h !” cried the waiter—“ lui ? 
non aveva capito. Certo! Lui! 
Ah! si lo conosco Io? Era qua 
pochi momenti fa—aspetti sig- 
nore—tornera fra poco—oh! se 
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lo conosco Io! Lo conosco come 
questa mano.” 

Bel. Is not the ‘Italienische 
Reise’ a very disappointing book ? 

Mal. To me itis; but you know 
I don’t worship at that shrine. 
But I am told it is a very remark- 

able performance. 
' Bel. I found it very dull; and 
I was surprised to find it so. I 
had heard so much about it before 
I read it. 

Mal. To return a moment more 
to proverbs. My wife dreamed a 
little while ago an excellent one, 
and it was this: “Man wakes to 
trouble as the needle to the thread.” 
Is not that a perfect dream-pro- 
verb? It almost seems to mean 
something. 

Bel. It is as good as what D. 
said as he was just waking up. He 
was making a call late one evening. 
There were several friends in the 
‘room, and a general conversation 
was going on, when he fell asleep 
for a few minutes. Suddenly he 
awoke, and feeling conscious that 
he had been asleep, felt it necessary 
to say something to conceal the 
fact, or to cover it over if it had 
been observed. So he remarked 
apropos of nothing, as if he had 
been following every word of the 
conversation—“ Ah ! yes ; but, you 
know, it isn’t always the least 
(good-looking that have the most 

oney.” 

Mal. <Admirable, but rather 


pazzling, isn’t it ? 
\ Bel. Very—and you may ima- 


gine the utter surprise with which 
it was received—having nothing 
to do-with anything that had been 
said. 

Mal. What excellent epigrams 
one makes in one’s sleep; what 
trenchant ; what happy 
poems! Unfortunately, if one re- 
members them in the morning, they 
have not the same excellence. 
During the American war, I made 


one of such startling power and 
point that it woke me up, and 


half-dreamily I kept repeating it 
lest I should forget it, and thus 
preserved it in my memory. In 
the morning I wrote it down. It 
was utter blank nonsense. 

Bel. I, too, can do admirable 
things in dreams. A little while 
ago I made one of the most finished 
and ‘exquisite compliments ever 
known. I was in Russia. I spoke 
Russian fluently. I was surround- 
ed with Russian ladies, and to one 
of them I turned with this happy 
phrase, “Inchikumbiir Kichum- 
biiz.” I defy any person to say 
anything more refined and perfect 
than that. No wonder they ap- 
plauded me. 

Mal. Had you an idea of what 
it meant ? 

Bel. Perfectly. It means, “Take 
not my heart, but a cork.” The 
play of words is perfect —is it 
not ? 

Mal. Simply perfect. It is bet- 
ter even than my epigram. 

Bél.: The only difficulty about it 
is, that it is in no known language. 

Mal. That is no objection—so 
much the better. 

Bel. What wild freaks our 
dreams play with us! It seems 
as if we lost all judgment, and our 


thoughts ran helter-skelter about, - 


jostling against each other in a 
sort of. saturnalia, like boys let 
out of school. Is the spirit freed 
then from the body, and let forth 
on its wild rambles alone? How, 
then, do we bring it back again? 
What mysterious power is it by 
which we again chain up these wild, 
errant thoughts, and bind them 
into subordination to the reason! 
Is what we call imagination a 
half-loosening of the thoughts and 


feelings, with still a rein upon » 


them to keep them to their track ? 
Mal. I suppose, when we do 
anything consecutively in dreams, 
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we are not quite asleep. When 
we are profoundly waiep there is 
no consecutiveness or order or 
reason in what passes through 
the mind. We ‘accept impossi- 
bilities and absurdities as if they 
were realities and facts, Some- 
times the mind has been so fixed 
upon a thought during waking 
hours that, while in sleep, it still 
holds guidance over us, and then 
we produce something at times 
which is valuable. I was told an 
interesting story the other day 
of the distinguished naturalist 
Agassiz which illustrates this. He 
had found the half of a fossil fish, 
and had become extremely inter- 
ested in endeavouring by compara- 
tive anatomy to supply the other 
half. But he was unable to do 
so satisfactorily to himself. While 
this problem was haunting his 
mind he went to bed and to sleep, 
and in his dreams he reso:ved it 
to his complete satisfaction. On 


waking, however,.the solution had 


passed away from his recollection, 
and vainly he strove to recall it. 
The next night, thinking that 
perhaps it might again recur to 
him in his dreams, he placed at 
the head of his bed a sheet of 
paper and a pencil, so that, in 
such case, he might at once make 
a drawing of it before it escaped 
him. During his sleep he. again 
completed the fish, and on waking 
in the morning he found it care- 
fully drawn on the paper that he 
had placed at his bedside, though 
he had never awakéd -during the 
night, and was not conscious of 
having drawn it. The fact is that 
he had done it during his sleep. 
Bel, That is curious and inter- 
esting on three accounts: first, 
that he should have forgotten 
the solution of the problem when 
once he had made it; and second, 
that he should have dreamed it 
again; and third, that he should 
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have drawn it in a somnambulistic 
state. It is rare that a cream 
repeats itself. It is rare that we 
do anything reasonable and valu- 
able in somnambulism; and it is 
also rare that we forget a dream 
s6 soon, when it has been the 
result of a fixed effort by day in 
the same direction. 

Mal. Yes, the combination is sin- 
gular. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, I think that the impression 
of our dreams clings to us very 
slightly after waking. Strong as 
it may be for a short while, it soon 
evaporates, as the mists in the 
valley dissolve at the touch of the 
sun, leaving nothing behind. And 
what is also curious is, that we 
always clearly distinguish between 
what we have dreamed and what 
we have experienced, known, or 
seen in waking hours. The ex- 
pression we often hear, “I must 
have dreamed it,” is not a correct 
one. We do not confuse what we 
dream with actual facts, otherwise 
we should be in a most singular 
condition of mind about every- 
thing. This story of Agassiz re- 
minds me of what occurred to me 
once, I had been for years en- 
deavouring to solve a certain 
problem, and get at the principio 
on which the system of propor- 
tion among the ancients was 
founded. Connected with this, I 
had also been pursuing a series of 
studies in ancient philosophies, 
and particularly in that branch 
relating to magic and to the mys- . 
teries of numbers. I had long 
been persuaded that, as there is 
a strict law of thorough-bass for © 
musical sounds and -harmonies, so 
there must be as strict a law re- 
lating to proportions and har- 
monies of forms; and further, 
that the ancients were possesied 
of some principle, formula, or 
canon, either scientific, mathe- 
matical, geometrical, mystical, or 
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perhaps purely empirical, upon 
which all their systems of pro- 
portion were founded, and accord- 
ing to which they divided and 
measured the human figure. No 
one could carefully study the 
ancient statues without being per- 
suaded of this. But what was 
this principle? Many hypotheses 
I framed, but none satisfied me on 
practical application. Og a book- 
case opposite my bed there stood 
a small copy of the so-called Egyp- 
tian Antinous of the Vatican, 
which is a figure made in the 
time of Hadrian, and generally sup- 
posed to embody a certain canon of 
proportion. I had often measured 
it, and applied to it various 
systems of triangulation, and never 
had satisfied myself. One morn- 
ing on waking, my eyes fell upon 
this figure, and instantly and 
unconsciously, without an effort 
of my will, the solution dawned 
upon me which had never occurred 
to me before. All the various state- 
ments and reasonings, and combina- 
tions and usages of the ancients 
which I had stored away in my 
mind, came, as it were, suddenly 
together, and crystallised into a 
theory, and I started up, crying 
to myself, “Of course, that is it 
—that is what I have been seek- 
ing in vain for these long years.” 
[ sprang out of bed, without 
giving myself even time to dress, 
took a pair of compasses, a sheet 
of paper, and a pencil, made 
at once my diagram and calcula- 
tions, applied them to the figure 
of the Antinous, and assured my- 
self that I was right. I- had dis- 
covered the secret. 

Bel. Well, what was this secret, 
if it be permitted to ask ? 

Mal. The secret was simply 
this—I saw in an instant that 
the true relations of proportion in 
— as well as in the human 

ly were the relations of the 
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diameter, square, and equilateral — 
triangle to the circle in which they 
are inscribed ; and that this was 
the occult meaning of the symbol 
called the Seal of Solomon, which 
is the triangle inscribed in the 
circle. Then all the reasons for 
this struck me at once, the mathe- 
matical as well as the symbolical, 
the mystical, and the geometric, 
The laws of numbers, of forms, 
and of magic all coincided. 

Bel. I now know just as much 
as I did before. Please explain 
yourself, for to speak plainly you 
seem to be talking a little wildly. 

Mal. I don’t know whether it 
is quite worth while, but if you 
insist I will try to explain myself. 

Bel. Certainly, I_beg to insist. 

Mal. Well, in the first place as 
to the mystical part,—for the first 
definite suggestion of this whole 
thing came to me in answer to 
this mystical question,—what does 
the symbol of the equilateral tri- 
angle inscribed in the circle mean? 
and why was it used as a magical 
symbol for ages? Simply because 
it expressed the Divine Spirit 
humanised, or God in the world, 
or Man. The circle represents the 
world; the triangle, the Spirit, 
which always had a triune entity 
in all the systems of religion. 
That Spirit (the triangle), bounded 
by the world (the circle), is plainly 
man—or, as we Christians would 
say, it is Ohrist, the emana- 
tion of God made perfect man in 
the world. Add to this figure the 
square, which represented always 
law in the ancient philosophies, 
and particularly in the system of 
the Hebrews, and we have God 
made man in the world through 
law. Everything which was estab- 
lished was among the Hebrews 
four-square. The square repre 
sented the absolute establishment 
of things, and this was its mystical 
meaning. 
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Bel. That is quaint and curious, 
though perhaps far-fetched. 

Mal. It would not seem s0 to 
you, if you had studied these 
symbols in the ancient writers. 
These geometric forms were hiero- 
giyphic statements, which were 
constantly used as symbols. 

Bel. But I hope you had some- 
thing a little more tangible in your 
mind than this. 

Mal. I mean to go on now as 
I have begun, and then you may 
laugh as much as you please. Re- 
member that the temple of the 
Jews was four-square. Recall the 
wheel of Ezekiel which contained 
the hieratic mysteries, I do not 
mean to explain them all to you, 
but if you are ifterested in this 

uestion, I would refer you to 
‘La Haute Magic’ of Levi, to 
the mysteries, of the Tarot and 
Rota, to the treatises of Gaffarel, 
and in a word to all the old magi- 
cal booxs on this question. You 


will find enough to read if you 


choose. 

Bel. Thanks. I will take all 
you say for granted. Let us get 
on to something a little more 
tangible and definite. 

Mal. I merely alluded to this 
question, and don’t mean to bore 
you with it. There is already 
enough written about it to make 
a small library, and I don’t mean 
to add to it. Now for the mathe- 
matics. When I have said that 
this symbol is the nearest approxi- 
mation to the squaring of the circle 
that is practically possible, I will 
say no more on that point; only 
if you are interested calculate it, 
and I think you will be convinced. 

Bel, Don’t say any more about 
the squaring of the circle. I am 
losing my mind already. 

Mal, Then come down to num- 
bers, The circle in all the ancient 
writers is founded on the dodecahe- 
dron, the 1 2-sided figure, and stands 
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for the number 12—the émizpiros 
wvOunv—the perfect number of 
Plato and Aristotle. The triangle 
represents 3; the square 4: 4 
multiplied by 3 makes 12, the 
perfect number ; added to 3 makes 
7, the number used for the evoca- 
tion of spirits. So that the tri- 
angle multiplied by the square 
makes the circle by which it is 
bounded. The numbers are mys- 
tical, and they all had their mean- 
ing. Read Plato’s system of num- 
bers, and you will see this plainly. 
Whether you understand them is 
quite another question. Nobody 
yet has done so. Yet this com- 
bination certainly coincides with 
certain formulas of his, which are 
not quite unintelligible at the 
present day. 

Bel. Pray get to something 
practical. 

Mal. Pazienza/ and Iwill. I 
have already told you some days 
ago—and of course you treasure up 
all my remarks—that the Greeks 
had certain definite canons of pro- 
portion: first, that of Polycleitus, 
which was the most celebrated, 
and the earliest definite canon of 
Greece; second, that of Euphranor; 
and third, that of Lysippus. All 
these were primarily founded on 
the Egyptian canons—on which, 
probably, the ancient statues of 
Debutades of Samos were worked. 
That they did work, even at his 
early period, on a definite canon, 
is clear, because he is said to have 
been able to make one half of a 
statue in one place, and the other 
half in a different place, so that 
when brought together they ex- 
actly corresponded in proportion. 
The canon of Polycleitus is report- 
ed empirically by Vitruvius; but 
Vitruvius evidently did not un- 
derstand the system, and only 
gives us certain measures, some of 
which are entirely inaccurate. But 
he adds at the end of his account 
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whole system, and that is, that 
the human figure was included in 
a circle and a. square — how, he 
does not say. Leonardo da Vinci 
supposed he nieant that the figure 
with its arms stretched out touched 
the boundaries of a square or circle 
drawn round it; and by his sys- 
tem, as well as that of most of 
those that have followed, the figure 
was divided into so many heads. 
Others take the cubit or fore-arm 
as the norm of measurement; and 
others, still unsatisfied with these, 
have sought to work outa different 
system. But I will not go into 
these. There is no time, and it 
has already been done in a treatise 
on Proportion, with all the dia- 
grams and rules and measure- 
ments.! Let us come back to Poly- 
cleitus. His system was founded, 
in my opinion, on the circle and 
square — for so Vitruvius would 
indicate—and I add, also probably 
the triangle. 

Bel. But what is your system ? 

Mal. The simplest in the world. 
I take }+ of the height of any 
figure I wish to make as the 
radius of a circle, and in this 
circle I inscribe an equilateral 
triangle and a square, subdividing 
each of them into 3ds and 4ths. 
This diagram contains all the pro- 
portions of the human figure of the 
size I wish to represent it, with 
exactitude and precision. Having 
it before me, I can at once and 
absolutely give you every length, 
depth, or breadth of the whole 
figure, as well as of all its parts, 
without looking at the figure, and 
entirely independent of it. Every 
one of these measures, taken either 
by the triangle or the square or the 
diameter, coincides with and proves 
the measures taken by the other. 


mathematically laid out in its pro- 
portions. 

Bel. Explain a little more: give 
me an instance. 

Mal. It is difficult to do so 
without this diagram of the circle, 
with the diameter, the equilateral 
triangle, and the square inscribed. 

But here-is one 


on the wall, and ~ 


s I will show you 
r practically what 
oe I cannot clearly 
explain by words. 
Observe ! the di- 
ameter, which is 
the longest mea- 
sure, gives the five great measure- 
ments of the body=—(Ist) from 
the heel to the middle of the 
patella (or knee-pan) ; (2d) thence 
to the process of -the pelvis, 
at the angle where the great 
abdominal muscle folds over it, 
and which is always with the 
ancients a marked and distinctly 
asserted point ; and (3d) thence to 
the highest angle of the shoulder. 
It also measures (4th) from the 
fontanella to the base of the abdo- 
men, and (5th) the utmost breadth 
across the shoulders of the male 
figure outside the deltoids. The 
side of the triangle measures the 
whole figure into four parts—from 
the heel to the base of the pa 

thence to the pubis, thence to the 
nipples, thence to the top of the 
head. The square divides it inte 
five parts, and measures the arms. 
Take, as indicating the coincidence 

















of these measures, the lower leg. ~ 


The diameter measures from the 
heel to the middle of the patella ; 
the triangle from the heel to the 
base of the patella, or from the 
middle of the patella to the ankle ; 
and } the square from the ankle 
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to the base of the patella. Again, 
the radius divides the total height 
into 7 parts—half the base of the 
triangle into 8 parts, the square 
into 5 parts, and, of course, half 
the square into 10 parts. Tak- 
ing the supposed and ordinarily 
affirmed height of the whole 
human figure at 8 heads, the 
head would be half the base of the 
triangle ; or, as in some systems, 
taking the whole height to be 7 
heads, the head .would be the 
radius. But practically, and in 
Nature, the head is always more 
than } of the height, and in the 
best proportioned figures is less 
than +. This is equally true in 
Art. There is not of all the an- 
tique statues a single one which 
is 8 heads high. The head in Na- 
ture and in Art always divides the 
figure fractionally, and is there- 
fore a very bad norm of measure 
in itself, and very difficult of ap- 
plication. What is the absolute 
measure of any head is difficult 
with perfect accuracy to determine 
—the measure having necessarily to 
be taken on the curve of the cra- 
nium-——and a little more in front 
or a little more behind the absolute 
centre varies the measure. In this 
system I am endeavouring to ex- 
plain, the head is not a norm of 
measure at all. It is neither } 
(the radius) nor 4 (the half of the 
side of the triangle)—it is % of the 
square, which represents a fraction 
between the two. That fraction 
is precisely the difference between 
8 times the 4 base of the triangle, 
and 5 times the side of the square. 
On this point I could say much 
more, about squaring the circle, 
&c., but I spare you. One thing 
more let me, however, say. Oddly 
enough, in all the systems of pro- 
portions that I ever saw, the mea- 
sures only are given of the body and 
limbs when erect or straight, while 
no cognisance is taken of the fact 
that the measures entirely differ 
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when the body or limbs are bent. 
In this .systeri, however, cogni 

sance is taken of this fact. For 
instance, when the arm is straight 
the measure from the shoulder to 
the elbow, and thence to the 
knuckles,’ is the square. When 
the arm is bent at an angle, the 
condyle at the elbow is thrown 
out, and the measure of both parts 
is necessarily longer, and is } of 
the triangle. But I have already 
said too much I fear, and I will 
enter into no more particulars. I 
will only add that there on the 
wall is a drawing of the human 
figure, with the proportions as 
given by this diagram applied to 
it; and, as you can see for your- 
self, every part is thus measured, 
even to the smallest, and each 
measurement proves the~ other. 

There is an absolute coincidence 
of all to the same result. By 
this system, therefore, we have a 
scientific and mathematical stand- 
ard of proportions which is per- 
fectly easy to apply in practice, 
and absolute, not proximate. 

‘Bel. Well, though you began in 
the mystical clouds, you have at 
last come down on. éerra firma. 
Do you always use this system, 
and do you find it practical ? 

Mal. Certainly! I never should 
think of using any other since I 
discovered this. It is the only 
simple, easy, practical, and accu- 
rate system I know. There is 
not the least difficulty in using 
it, and I know absolutely when 
I am wrong. 

Bel. Have you ever applied it 
to the ancient statues ? 

Mal. Yes; to many, and with 
great care, and it so exactly con- 
forms to them that I cannot but 
be persuaded that they adopted 
some such method. But we have 
had enough of this. I did not 
mean to go on so far, but it came 
into our talk about dreams, and 
you have led me on. 
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Bel, To go back to our dreams— 
that was a remarkable one by 
Coleridge during which he com- 
posed the “ Vision of Kubla Khan.” 
It is so exquisitely musical in its 
rhythm, so full of charm and grace, 
so clear in narrative, though 
touched so imaginatively, that it 
scarcely seems possible that it was 
really written during sleep. 

Mal. I daresay, in writing it 
down, Coleridge unconsciously 
varied and reduced it to consecu- 
tiveness ; but I can never think of 
that “man from Porlock” with 
patience, who interrupted him 
while he was writing it down, 
and robbed us for ever of the un- 
told remainder. When Coleridge 
had transacted his business with 
this man he went back to his 
poem, you remember, and it had all 
escaped ; and so, like Chaucer, he 


“left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


Bel. Milton is usually so correct 
in his names and quantities that it 
is amazing how he could thus have 
mispronounced the Cambus Khan 
of Chaucer. Could he have been 
familiar with the original ? 

Mal. It was probably the exi- 
gency of the rhythm which induced 
the change. But I am not sure 
that in this poem Coleridge did 
not, as he did in “ Christabel,” 
leave it purposely untold 

Bel. No matter; Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper finished “ Christa- 
bel” for him. 

Mal. Oan presumption go far- 
ther! “ Fools will rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” 

Bel. What do you think of the 
old maxim about keeping a work 
seven years, and constantly correct- 
ing it ?- 

Mal. I disbelieve in it utterly. 
When a writer has the accomplish- 
ment of writing, and is full of 
enthusiasm in his wor, it is for 
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more probable that he will. in the 
heat of the moment and the pres- 
sure of the feeling, seize the fit- 
test modes of expression; and I 
cannot but think he should be 
careful what changes he afterwards 
makes in the exercise of a cold 
critical faculty. | Undoubtedly, 
on carefully re-reading it, he may 
often change passages with advan- 
tage, give it more closeness and 
accuracy, charge it more with feel- 
ing, or retrench it in its looseness. 
But he may also work out of a 
composition all its life and freedom 
by over-elaboration, and make it 
stiff, artificial, or affected. Writ- 
ing should at least seem easy and 
natural, however much we work 
over it, and there is great danger 
in making too many changes 
and retouching too often. By 
going over and over anything its 
freshness is gradually lost, until, 
at last, to the tired sense any 
change seems an improvement. 
On the contrary, in the enthusiasm 
of composition we often snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art— 
beyond what we could in colder 
moments have caught. Invariably 
when an author, after his poems 
have become known and popular, 
attempts to change them, the world 
rebels, and generally with justice. 
The change is scarcely ever an im- 
provement. Some poems that I 
could instance have, I know, before 
they were printed, been so fin- 
gered and finished and altered 
that they have lost all nature out 
of them, and many a one, I have 
no doubt, was fresher and stronger 
when it first came from the brain 
before it had been tampered with. 
An author should be careless of 
éritics while he is writing, or he 
will risk losing his freshness and 
originality ; and I fairly believe 
that tliis fear of what might be 
said has hampered many a man 
and spoiled his work. 
Bel, You cannot‘lay down any 
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universal rule on this point. Some 
writers do their best at once ; the 
strain of thought bursts out like 
@ spring and will have its way. 


* Etrusci 
Quale fuit Cassi rapido ferventivs amni 
Ingenium,”— 


as Horace says. With others in- 
vention is slow, and takes form 
with difficulty, oozing forth as it 
were like lava, and not gushing 
out likea torrent. John Webster, 
for instance, wrote so slowly and 
with such difficulty those wonder- 
ful tragedies of his, that his con- 
temporaries and friends jeered 
him ironically for his easy par- 
turition ; but his Work, though 
born with such pains, still lives. 
Shakespeare, on the contrary, 
wrote evidently fast, and Ben 
Jonson reproaches him with never 
correcting; but his mind was 
exceeding full, and his power over 
his materials extraordinary. Ben 
Jonson himself often corrected his 
own verse into stiffness and artifici- 
ality.- As for Shakespeare, I doubt 
whether he would have improved 
anything he did by going over it a 
second time. I know that in the 
first printed play of “Hamlet” some 
of the finest passages are wanting 
which are to be seen in the second, 
but I have no belief that he ever 
rewrote it, as critics say. 

Mal. No, nor I. My own be- 
lief is that the first “ Hamlet” was 
@ surreptitious copy, taken down 
from the actors or the theatre, 
published without his knowledge, 
and full of errors and omissions. 
So, too, I believe this was the case 
with some of the historical plays 
which were printed in his life- 
time. In these there are great 
differences from the plays as they 
appear in the first folio, but this 
was because originally he wrote 
them in connection with others, 
and afterwards struck out the 
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scenes written by his collaborators, 
and wrote them himself. Mr 
Richard Grant White’s masterly 
essay on the Henrys I think estab- 
lishes this beyond question, as far 
as those plays are concerned. In 
fact, I doubt whether we have the 
true text of any of the plays pre- 
cisely as Shakespeare wrote them, 
but rather in many parts as they 
were “accommodated” by the — 
on the stage, or changed in 
transcribing. Evidently Shake 
speare himself was utterly indiffer- 
ent as to his plays, and took no 
care to have correct copies made 
and preserved. He seems to have 
left the actors to do as they 
pleased with them, and probably 
the first folio was printed ery 
much from the actors’ transcripts, 
and not from the original manuv- 
scripts by Shakespeare himself. 
Many of the passages are plainly 
interpretations of actors’ so-called 
“‘gag,”—others are plainly printer’s 
nistakes. 

Bel. Yes, undoubtedly ; but how 
unwilling we are even to correct 
what are plainly misprints! But 
perhaps we are wise in this; for 
otherwise, heaven knows what 
would be corrected away and re- 
fashioned! I, for my part, am glad 
that there is a superstition about 
correcting even what is mani- 
festly wrong. 

Mal. I could not go as far as 
that—indeed I have even been so 
presumptuous as to try my. hand 
at such corrections. 

Bel. Let me have some. 

Mal. Not now—another time. 

Bel. rs wrote slowly and 
corrected indefatigably. © is 
said to have rewritten a score of 
times the anecdotes in the Notes 
to his ‘ Italy.’ 

Mal. He was just the man to 
do it, and I daresay he improved 
them each time; but this was be- 
cause he was utterly —— fire 

D 
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in his brain, and could only attain 
his end by elaboration. Such men 
ought to correct, Giusti, tlie 
Italian poet, did the same. He 
never wearied of correcting, and 
his poems, which seem so spon- 
taneous and unstudied, cost him 
infinite labour. Shelley’s manu- 
scripts, also, are almost illegible 
from corrections and elaborations 
and second thoughts. Landbtr also 
rewrote and revised very much, or 
so, at least, he told me. “ Nothing,” 
he said, “can be too good. I have 
thrown away as much as I have 
written, and most people would 
think it the best half of what I 
have done.” 

Bel. I wanted to say something 
about dreams. Let me see—what 
was it? Oh, I remember. Did 


qe . ever have delusions during 
ever ? 


Mal. Yes; why? 

Bel. Is it not strange that dur- 
ing the delirium our visions alone 
are real, while the realities about 
us dre purely visionary. The eyes 
are open, the senses exceedingly 
acute ; a rustling dress distresses 
us, a ray of light annoys us; and 
yet the things which do not exist 
to our outward senses are the only 
real things. The nurse is vague, 
we scarcely notice her; but the 
dream- figures are absolute. Do 
we not really see these ghosts of 
the mind? Oan you persuade a 
fever patient that they have no 
existence ? 

Mal. It is unaccountable. I re- 
member to this day, with perfect 
vividness, figures which moved 
before me, many years ago, ae 
a severe fever—one in partic 
It was a queer little dwarf, with a 

head surmounted by @ cap 
feathers, who came one day 
and himself on one of the 
bed-posts at the foot of the bed. 
He had a portfolio under his 
arm, which held closely, and 
there he sat and smiled at me. He 
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ba Dh serps, tesque but pleasant, and 
I looked at him with a sort of 
amused interest. After staying 
there a little while, he crept along 
to the opposite post, and perch 
himself there, and we smiled and 
nodded at each, other. Then he 
slipped along the bed, got up be- 
hind my pillow, drew out the port- 
folio, placed it before me, opened 
it, and turned slowly over the 
leaves. I would I could seo that 
book again, for of all books I ever 
saw it was the most remarkable. 
As he turned over each leaf, there 
was a new picture, and every pic- 
ture was alive. Now it was a 
vast landscape with gloomy clouds 
piled on the horizon, and lofty 
mountains whose close-platoons of 
pointed pines went clambering up 
their slopes, and gleaming snow- 
peaks with flashing glaciers, over 
which grey, loitering clouds drooped 
and trailed. I heard the simmering 
of the wind in the pines. I heard 
the far roar of the torrents that 
whitened in the cloven gorges. A 
dark eagle sailed around high up 
in the deep air, and swept his large 
circles over the valley.—Then the 
leaf was turned. Isaw the interior 
of a splendid Gothic cathedral. Ban- 
ners were floating from its pillars, 
the sunlight streamed through 
gorgeous painted windows upon a 
dense and murmurous crowd that 
were gathered to some great cere- 
mony. As I looked, a procession 
with splendid dresses — knights, 
soldiers, priests—came streaming 
in, and a wild burst of trumpets 
shook the vaulted and groined 
roof, and thrilled every sense. 
The crowd fell on their knees. 
The odorous incense-smoke wav- 
ered in the air from swinging 
censers, and saluted the sense ; 
—and then came a solemn still- 
ness, and a symphony of music, 
such as I never heard before and 
never shall hear again, swelled and 
died and rose again, and filled my 
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whole being with delight. —And 
then again the leaf was turned, 
and so on at every turning came a 
new picture; and I lay there en- 
tranced gazing at them. Never 
shall I forget this book. 

Bel. And you remember these 
pictures now? 

Mal. I have described the two 
which impressed me most. I never 
can forget them. I shall never 
hear any symphony, even of Beet- 
hoven, played by the perfectest 
orchestra, that will ever come up 
to that. Good heavens! could I 
only have written it down. Do 
you know that I would not give 
up that experience of fever for 
many a day of tame life. I came 
out of it a different being. 

Bel. Did you in that fever have 
any such sensation as I once or 
twice have heard described, of 
being two persons ? 

Mal. Exactly. 
week two persons. 


I was for a 
Of course I 


took no cognisance of time. Night 
and day were one, and I was 
sweeping down for a time, as it 
seemed to me, over a glassy slope, 
where there was no hold. At last 
I reached a landing, and then I 


became two persons. I used to 
tell my watchers, when they came 
to my bedside, to turn over one, 
for he was uncomfortable, and let 
the other remain as he was; and 
they often spoke to me of this 
afterwards. And this reminds me 
of another experience, which I 
mention as curious, I used, asa 
boy, to have nightmares of a sin- 
gular kind, and this was one of 
them. I saw a single spot of 
light far off in the distance, and 
as I gazed it began to enlarge 
and grow into a ring, and from 
this flew forth other rings, and 
from each of these others and 
others and others, until the whole 
range of vision was of- wheeling 
tings of light that came rushing 
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down upon me until it seemed as 
if they would overwhelm me; and 
then, when it seemed impossible to 
bear it longer—when they were 
close upon me—they would sud- 
denly disappear, and all would be 
blank. 

Bel. This was giddiness, I sup- 
pose ? 

Mal, Yes, I suppose it was; 
but that was the vision I saw. 
Now we are on this question, I 
will tell you another experience I 
had. I used to dream constantly 
of being on a smooth slope, on 
which I could not keep my foot- 
hold. Many other persons were 
there beside me, but all of them 
walked calmly to and fro, as if 
they felt no such difficulty. I, 
however, ever slipped and slipped 
towards a terrible precipice that 
bounded the slope, and over which 
I knew, if I could not stay myself, 
I should surely fall. This dream 
had haunted me for years at inter- 
vals. One night it was worse than 
ever. I was, as usual, sliding 
slowly towards this awful gulf, 
which was to be my fate, when in 
my dream I said to myself, “ Life is 
not worth this torture: I will fling 
myself down the precipice and over 
it.” No sooner had I formed this 
resolution than I determined to 
carry it out. Turning round, I 
rushed towards the precipice as 
fast as I could, and suddenly the 
whole vision disappeared. And, 
what is curious, it never again 
returned. 

Bel. That is indeed strange. 

Mal, No; it never again re- 
turned, That was the end of it. 
There! I think I have told you' 
enough about myself. Now, if 
you please, we will go and take our 
walk. I want a little fresh air 
after these fevers and nightmares. 

Bel. “There are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy.” 
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POESIES FROM ABROAD, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF GUSTAVE BECQUER. 


> I. 


We were together,—her eyes were wet, 
But her pride was strong, and no tears would fall ; 
And J would not tell her I loved her yet, } 
And yearned to forgive her all! 


So, now that our lives are for ever apart, 
She thinks: “Oh! had I but wept that day!”_ » 
And J ask in, vain of my lonely heart: 
“Ah! why did I turn away?” 





II. 


When you’ve drunk one draught of this rosy wine, 
To set it aside were fitter; 
Though the taste is sweet and the scent divine, 
The dregs, alas! are bitter. 


So when passion and youth shall have passed away, 
Would we feel no sting, no sorrow,— 
Oh, my dear, let us madly love to-day, 
But say good-bye to-morrow ! 


FROM THE GERMAN OF H. HEINE. 


She has given a ring to me, knowing J 
It was meant for another than me, 

Yet from her dear eyes there are flowing 
Bright tears that come fast. and free. 


I have taken her ring, and unspoken 
Is my thought of another more fair ; 

Of a ring, and a faith that are broken 
Yet I laugh out aloud in despair. 
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“aN APPEAL.” 
(AFTER SULLY PRUDHOMME.) 


Ah! could you see me weep in anguish sore 

By the sad hearth I dare not call a home, 

Sometimes, I think, dear one, before my door 
Would you not come? 


Could you but guess my joy when your eyes meét 
My wearied eyes in one divinest glance, 
Up at my window you would look, my sweet, 
As if by chance. 


If to my wounded heart you knew the balm 
Of sympathy, and love that has no guile, 
Under my porch,—a sister sweet and calm, 
You’d rest awhile. 


Ah! darling, if you knew I loved, and how, 
A love so great and pure your love must win 
Perhaps you'd lift the latch —yes, even now, 
And come within ! 


“ ALONE.” 
(AFTER SULLY PRUDHOMME.) 


Our deepest joy in silence flows, 
Like some pure stream, unseen, apart ; 
What lover tells the bliss he knows? 
His mistress only reads his heart. 


O well-known tread of lightest feet! 

O lips more red than June’s red rose! 
O sighs and kisses passing sweet ! 

Words that are neither verse nor prose! 


What tenderest rhyme, what thrilling tone 
Might speak of you, nor do you wrong? 

Ah! happy ones Love makes his ownt 
Small need have you of lyre or gong! 


But he, who all in vain must wait 
For arms that fold, or lip that clings, 

Will grasp a lute inanimate, 

And pour his soul out on its strings; 
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For glory’s fading wreath he lives, 
And, to the callous world, and chill, 

Fragments of the sad heart he gives 
That one great love may never fill. 


“4 PARTING.” 
(AFFER SULLY PRUDHOMME.) 


Why, no, I should not have told you, dear, 

But I could not keep back one traitor tear, 
It has fallen,—see, on your little hand,— 

So the burning confession is written clear, 
In letters you cannot but understand. 


And our laughter, and dancing of footsteps fleet 
Are gone with the joy of the spring-tide sweet ; 
I tremble,—your blushes come and go,— 
We cannot meet as we used to meet, 
We cannot be fricnds as of old, I know. 


But perhaps our hearts, in their love new-born 
(Like two birds in their -nest in that pale pink. thorn), 
Have their wings still weak, and their songs unsung; 
For fear they should fly on the morrow morn, 
Oh! tear them asunder, they still are young! 


Oh! part them ere ever they learn to fly, 
Lest in some dark future,—like you and I,—- 

They may hunger and yearn for each other again ; 
And through dreary vistas of earth and sky, 

Go wearily seeking,—in vain, in vain! 


AFFINITY. 
(AFTER TH. GAUTIER.) 


In an old-world temple two blocks of stone, 
Where the sky of Athens burns hotly blue, 
Have been standing stately, and still, and lone, 

Dreaming together the ages through. 


There were two pearls hid in the self-same shell 
(Like sweet sea-tears that for Venus weep) ; 
They have whispered secrets that none may tell, 

Side by side in the heart of the deep. 
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‘When Boabdil ruled in the land of Spain. 
Two roses grew in a garden rare; 

They drank of the fountain’s silver rain, 
And mingled their scents in the drowsy air, 


In Venice, to rest on a golden dome, 
Two doves came floating on pinions white ; 
And they loved each other, and made their home, 
Under the stars on a still May night. 


But the changeless laws that our lives involve, 
Are the laws of Death, and cold decay; 

So the temple falls, and the pearls dissolve,— 
The birds and the roses must pass away. 


Yet each, by a strange metamorphosis 
Is born anew in some fairer form ; 

So the rose may live in red lips that kiss,— 
The marble in limbs that are white and warm, 


And in hearts of lovers once more may greet 
Those doves who dwelt on the dome of gold; 

And in mouths of velvet the pearls may meet 
To gleam more white than those pearls of old. 


For how otherwise grew the wondrous birth 
Of the strange and sweet affinity, 

That warns two souls in this desert of earth, 
They must claim each other where’er they be? 


They recall, in a new-found ecstasy, 
The dreams of their mystic Long-ago ; 

By the marble temple, or stormy sea, 
Or Moorish garden where roses blow. 


And they feel the flutter of snowy wings 
On the golden dome of a stately fane ;— 
And the faithful atoms the wild wind brings 

Must find each other, and love again! 


So, my heart that within me burns and glows, 
Would read your heart, and ask, you whether 
You were pearl, or marble, or dove, or rose, 
In that fairer world, when we were together? 


FLorRENcE. HENNIKER. 
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THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT CAPE JUBY, NORTH-WEST AFRICA, 


I HAvE always felt that the 
greatest drawback to the civilisa- 
tion of the races of Central Africa, 
‘and the development of the vast 
resources of that continent, is the 
want of a healthy port op the sea- 
board and a highway into the in- 
terior. It was while contemplating 
this subject that it occurred to me, 
about fourteen years ago, that the 
western Soudan, a district of the 
highest commercial importance, 
might be approached with com- 
paratively little difficulty from a 
point on the north-west coast of 
Africa, in the neighbourhood. of 
the Oanary Islands. A glance at 
a map will show that this portion 
of Africa has great commercial 
advantages; it is situated many 
degrees north of the tropics, within 
sixty miles of the Canary Islands, 
and eight days’ steam from Eng- 
land, A trade-route through such 
« healthy country I considered 
would not only attract the present 
traffic between northern Africa 
and the Soudan, but would effectu- 
ally destroy the slave trade which 
is carried on between Morocco and 
those interior regions. I had fur- 
ther gathered that possibly a water- 
highway might be made from the 
Atlantic Ocean into the interior of 
the western Sahara, for there ex- 
ist in those regions vast depres- 
sions covered with salt, showing 
evident signs of having been at 
one time covered with the sea. 
Some of these depressions were 
supposed to be under the level of 
the sea, and I felt that if they 
could once more be covered by 
the waters of the Atlantic, a 
navigable water-highway would be 
opened into the interior of Africa 
which would be of great commer- 
cial importance. A similar pro- 


ject was afterwards proposed b 
the French for Tunis, where HA 
was intended to let the waters 
of the Mediterranean into the de- 
pressions behind Algeria. I did 
not, however, exclusively base 
the utility of my project on the 
idea of forming a water-high- 
way into Central Africa, as an 
overland route was perfectly feas- 


ible. Before any practicable steps 


could be taken to carry out the 
scheme of letting the sea into the 
depressions of western Sahara, a 
thorough survey would have to be 
made of the whole district; but 
this could not be attempted with- 
out first establishing a commercial 
settlement on the coast in order to 
show the inhabitants of the desert 
that our object was peaceful trad- 
ing, and not the conquest of their 
country. The proposed station 
would form the basis from which 
our operations could be carried on 
with every prospect of success. 
Before attempting to carry out 
my plans, I felt it was necessary 
that a prelimi examination 
should be made of the north-west 
African coast, with a view of find- 
ing a suitable port for the intended 
settlement. I1-urged on the Ad- 
miralty the importance of making 
the pro survey ; but they re- 
fused, stating that from the infor- 
mation they possessed it was clear 


‘that no harbour could be found on 


that coast. In 1875 I laid - 
roposals before a meeting whi 

was held at the Mansion House 
under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, and they were most favour- 
ably received by the public. I after- 
wards addressed other meetings 
on the same subject. Previous to 
starting for the north-west coast 
of Africa I addressed the British 
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Government on the subject of my 
roposed visit, asking for its kind 
salaiaten in my behalf. By the 
good offices of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the 
Spanish Government offered me 
every assistance at the Canary 
Islands. The Morocco Govern- 
ment was also approached in order 
that the Sultan, as commander of 
the faithful of the West, might ex- 
tend to me his support amongst 
the Arabs; but in reply his She- 
reefian majesty pointed out that 
the portion of Kerica proposed 
visiting was about one hundred 
miles south of his territory, and 
that he could not be of any assist- 
ance whatever. Although the in- 
habitants of those districts were 
Mohammedans, they refused to ac- 
knowledge him as their lord and 
master. His Majesty pointed out 
the danger to which I should be 
exposed in carrying out my pro- 


‘posal ; for a Spanish subject some 


years before, while endeavouring 
to trade with the north-west coast 
of Africa, had been captured by 
the native chief and kept prisoner 
for seven years, and only liberated 
on the ‘payment of £5000 as a 


ransom. I was favoured at the 
same time with a private letter 
from the British minister at the 
Court of Morocco to the same 
effect. 

I may here remark that the first 
attempt to establish European in- 
fluence on the north-west coast of 
Africa was made about four hun- 
dred years ago by the renowned 
Spanish knight, Diego de Herrera, 
lord and conqueror of the Oanary 
Islands. After Diego de Herrera 
settled in the Canary Islands, he 
organised an expedition and passed 
over to the coast of Africa (which 


~was only seventy miles distant), 


with the view of establishing 
Spanish authority among the bar- 
barians of that region. Don 
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Diego and his enthusiastic follow- 
ers landed without much opposi- 
tion on the part of the Moors, and 
in a short time built a castle on 
an arm of the sea which they 
named Santa Cruz’ de Mar 
Pequefia, or the Holy Cross of the 
little sea. The Spanish settle- 
ment was not, however, long 
established before the Moors 
began to show signs of hostility, 
coming down in great hordes; and 
after several fierce engagements 
they succeeded in sweeping the 
Spaniards from their shores and de- 
molishing their castle. Diego did 
not live to carry on a war against 
the Moors; he died and was 
buried in the monastery of Buena- 
ventura, which he founded in the 
capital of the island of Fuertaven- 
tura. Don Diego having been the 
first Christian who attempted to 
make a settlement on the north- 
west coast of Africa, it may be 
of interest to give a translation of 
the inscription on the tablet over 
his tomb :— 


“Here lies the erous knigh' 
Diego Garcia de ye lord an 

conqueror of these islands and king- 
dom of Grand Canary and lesser sea 
of Barbary, third of the order of 
Santiago, of the Council of King 
Henry IV., of the Catholic sovereigns 
Ferdinand and Isabella, twenty- 
fourth of the city of Seville, founder 
of this convent, son of the generous 
Lord Pera Garcia de Herrera (marshal 
of Castille, lord of the town of Ampudia 
and of the House of Merina, 


major of Que of the King’s 
Council, and Botta Maria de Agula 
y Sarmiento, his wife), conquered 
nine kings of Teneriffe and two of 
Grand Canary, making them. vassals 
under him, passed over with his army 
to Barbary, took many Moors captive, 
and made on the coast of Africa the 
castle of Mar Pequeiia, which he 
maintained and defended against the 
shereefs. He was at war at the same 
time with three nations— Portuguese, 
Gentiles, and Moors; and of all he 
became victor without the aid of any 
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i “Married to Dofia Ines Peraza 
de Casas, lady of these isles; died 
on the 22d June 1485.” 


The sovereignty over the terri- 
tory my wr by Diego de Herrera 
on the Barbary coast was proudly 
added to the crown of Spain. And 
after the death of this valiant 
knight, Alonzo Fernando de Lugo 
was appointed by Oharles V. 
Governor-General of the Oanary 
Islands and that 6f the wes- 
tern coast of Africa lying between 
Cape Geer and Cape Bojador. 
He thought it incumbent on him 
to prove the Spanish right-to their 
assumed. ion by re-erecting 
the castle of Santa Cruz de Mar 
Pequefia, and this was done ; but 
the king of Fez and his subjects 
in overwhelming numbers allowed 
it but short duration. They again 
demolished it as they had done 
with its predecessor, and those of 
its brave defenders who were for- 
tunate enough to escape from death 
or cruel captivity made their way 
back to the Canary Islands. No 
further attempt appears to have 
been made by the Spaniards to fix 
themselves in a country which 
proved so hostile to their rule, and 
all that now remains of the proud 
Spanish dominion is the ruins of 
Herrera’s castle half buried in the 
sand. Time has dealt unkindly to 
the port itself, for it is silted up to 
such a degree that it is perfectly 
useless for boats of any descrip- 
tion, 

The second attempt to establish 
relations with this part of Africa 
was of a more commercial char- 
acter. .In the early part of this 
century, Captain Glas (a Scotch 
mariner) visited this coast with 
the object of founding a trading 
settlement; but on his return 
journey to England, in order to 


obtain the support necessary for 
his enterprise, as ill-fortune would 
haye it, he embarked with his wife 
and daughter on board a treasure- 
ship. The crew mutinied on the 
way home, and murdered the cap- 
tain and officers. Captain Glas’s 
wife and daughter, in order to es- 
cape from the brutality of these 
criminals, threw themselves over- 
board and were drowned. Thus 
perished Captain Glas’s noble pro- 
ject for establishing commercial re- 
lations with the Arabs of north- 
west Africa. 

It was in the year 1876 that I 
took my departure from England 
for the African coast. On my ar- 
rival in the Canaries, the authori- 
ties of these delightful islands re- 
ceived me in the most kindly spirit 
possible, offering me every assist- 
ance.that I might need. I after- 
wards crossed over to the African 
continent, and examined about 
200 miles of its coast. 

Oape Juby was the only safe 


harbour I could find; all other © 


points seemed very much exposed 
and quite unsuitable for a station, 
I therefore selected Cape Juby for 
the future settlement. The port 
is formed by a reef which juts out 
from the Cape southwards, run- 
ning parallel with the shore, thus 
forming a very fine basin of water 
inside, quite safe for small vessels ; 
but should the port rise to any 
importance; the place could be 
made at moderate expenditure of 
money suitable for vessels of any 
size. The natives received me ina 
friendly spirit ; and the announce- 
ment that we were English inspired 
the inhabitants of the desert with 
confidence, and we were eagerly 
asked to return and settle amongst 
them. I then returned to Eng- 
land, and laid the result of my 





1 A full account of Herrera and the conquest of the Canary Islands will be 
found in ‘ Historia General de las Islas Canarias,’ por Viera Y. Clavijo. 
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rations before the Foreign 
Office, who took a kindly interest 
in the enterprise. Although the 
work I had undertaken was of the 
most peaceful and beneficent char- 
acter, yet I was not permitted to 
roceed without serious opposition. 
The Spanish press began to think 
that England had some intention 
of taking possession of the north- 
west coast of Africa, and that she 
might ultimately extend her rule 
over the Canaries. They looked 
upon myself as a paid agent of the 
British Government. They urged 
on, the Spanish Government to 
take immediate steps to prevent 
the English from obtaining any 
foothold on the coast, pointing 
out at the same time that the 
treaty of 1860 with Morocco gave 
Spain the right of re-establishing 
a settlement on the site of the old 
castle of Diego de Herrera, which 
was abandoned about four hundred 
years ago. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, in order to pacify the public 
mind, sent an expedition to the 
African coast, with a view to find 
out the situation of their ancient 
colony ; but nothing was accom- 
plished. 
I visited Cape Juby again in 
1878, and had very friendly in- 
tercourse with the natives, who 
appeared anxious that we should 
establish a trading ‘settlement at 
this place. After spending some 
time with the Arabs, I took my 
departure for England in order 
to make preparations to found the 
settlement, As I sailed in a 
small vessel that I had chartered 
from the Canary Islands, it was 
necessary that I should proceed to 
that place and discharge her, -and 
then take my passage home ;. but 
on my arrival at the Canaries, I 
found to my astonishment that my 
vessel would not be admitted on 
any consideration, although the 
civil governor had previously given 
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assurance to the British consul that 
she would not be put in quaran- 
tine. This act was clearly done 
to oppose my operations on the 
African coast. I appealed to the 
authorities on behalf of my poor 
sailors, who had wives and families 
depending upon then, as there was 
a probability that we might all 
perish in our small craft, for she 
was ill fitted to make a long 
voyage. One of her masts was. 
rotten, and she had only one suit 
of sails. My pleadings, however, 
fell on deaf ears. The Canary 
authorities, after various consulta- 
tions, decided to despatch us to 
Vigo, there to perform quarantine, 
although there was a lazaretto in 
Teneriffe. The British consul pro- 
tested against their action, but in 
vain. For myself, I could have 
abandoned the vessel and taken 
passage for Liverpool; but I de- 
termined to remain with my 
sailors, as I was evidently the 
cause of the danger to which 
they were exposed. To make 
matters worse, the poor men had 
never been out of their own 
islands. The authorities were in 
great haste to get us off, and if it 
had not been for the kindness of 
the British consul, MrO.S. Dundas, 
we would have been forced to leave 
without provisions. A pilot was 
sent to take command of the vessel. 
I would not, however, permit him 
to set his foot on board until we 
obtained food for our journey. 
When we made suck arrange- 
ments as circumstances would per- 
mit, we set sail for Vigo in the . 
month of November, the worst « 
part of the year. After a few 
days’ sailing, we were caught in a 
great storm off the coast of Por- 
tugal, which lasted several days. 
Five sailing-vessels were lost dur- 
ing this tempest. Our poor craft 
broke down several times, and our 
scanty store of provisions and 
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country, pointing to a hole which * 


water ran out, Scurvy began to 
make its appearance amongst the 
sailors. Our pilot declared that 
we should never reach Vigo. We 
therefore proposed to put in to 
Lisbon, and we entered the river 
Tagus ‘after a voyage of twenty- 
one days. We wero all delighted 
to find ourselves amongst civi- 
lised people once more. But our 
troubles were not yet erfded, for 
we had to remain in quarantine 
for fourteen days before we could 
obtain our freedom. We were 
indeed glad to get clear of those 
sharks of officials, who were always 
looking out for fees. After giving 
my faithful sailors a few presents, 
they set sail with a fair wind for 
the Canaries, and I embarked for 
England. 

In the following year I set out 
again for Africa in a chartered 
steamer, and renewed my friendly 
relations with the Arabs. Before 
the close of the year we towed out 
a brig to serve as a trading depot. 
We anchored this vessel inside the 
Oape Juby harbour, amidst the joy 
and astonishment of the natives, 
who flocked in large numbers on 
the beach. 

IT had always felt that thenatives, 
although nomadic, had a right to 
the soil. Therefore, previous to 
settling definitely in this part of 
the world, I obtained a concession 
of Cape Juby and its port, with a 
strip of | surrounding it, for 
ever, from Sheikh Mohammed ben 
Bairook, an aged chieftain, who 
was acknowledged as ruler by the 
natives of the whole country. 
After carrying on business for 
some time from on board the brig, 
we commenced to build a store- 
house on the shore; but the fan- 
atical priests interfered, preaching 
to the people that an old prophecy 
existed which foretold that in the 
latter days Ohristians would come 
from the sea and conquer the 


was made for a drain in the foun- 
dation of the building, saying that 
here we proposed to place our gun, 
The fanatical portion of the com- 
munity having heard these dis- 
courses, felt that this was the be- 
ginning of the end; and although 
I assured them that we had no in- 
tention of conquest, yet we were 
obliged to stop our work for the 
moment. We then commenced a 
large building on the reef near the 
entrance of the harbour, to serve 
as a fortress warehouse and habita- 
tion. This magnificent edifice we 
finished in 1882, after having spent 
two years in its construction. The 


dressed stones were imported from, 


the Canaries, and the iron and 
woodwork from England. After 
the scare of the priests had died 
away, we recommenced building 
the shore-house, the natives help- 
ing in its construction, and we 
were able to complete it without 
any further interruption. The 
natives on the whcle were well 
pleased with the progress we were 
making : they saw that we meant 
to settle in the country, which 
would be a great commercial ad- 
vantage to them, for at our place 
they would have a free outlet for 
all their products, for which: they 
could obtain European -uanufac- 
tured goods in return. Having 
Cape Juby as a port, they need not 
undertake those tedious journeys 
of hundreds of miles to the near- 
est Moorish port which they had 
done for ages past. At this period 
of the history of our settlement 
peace reigned in the whole country, 
and we had every prospect of un- 
bounded success. So much trade 
came to us that we were wholly 
unprepared for it, and we were 
obliged to let about £20,000 worth 
of business pass away from our 
hands in one year. We also re- 
ceived most encouraging letters 
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FD from important chiefs in the far 


interior. 

Between the years 1882 and 
1884 I made two expeditions into 
the interior accompanied by a 
native guard. who, I am very 
pleased to record, acted most faith- 
fully. The first journey I made 
was to a place called Port Consado, 
which is situated about forty miles 
to the northward of Cape Juby, 
and is supposed to be the site of 
the ancierit. Spanish settlement of 
Diego de Herrera. I found that 
this port is now almost silted up, 
and forms a vast depression run- 
ning for about fifteen miles inland, 
covered with salt. The entrance 
is blocked up with sand, so that no 
vessel could approach it. The sea 
breaks at a great distance out. 

- The ruins of the old castle still 
remain on the beach, but the 
whole building appears to have 
sunk, the tower being the only 
portion now visible. I found some 
native inhabitants at this place, 
‘who live chiefly on fish, of which 
there is an unlimited supply. I 
may here remark that the portion 
of country over which we travelled 
from Cape Juby to this place could, 
with little labour, be brought under 
cultivation. Now it yields pas- 
ture to Arab flocks. The second 
journey I undertook was to the 
‘southwards, starting from Cape 
Juby. I passed along the sea-coast 
until I reached a dry river-bed, 
which is called by the natives 
Sagia el Hamra. After examin- 

. ing the delta, I followed the chan- 
nel for some considerable distance 
into the interior. The country 
rose gradually until it reached 500 
feet above the sea-level. There 
were no mountains or high lands 
visible. On penetrating some dis- 
tance into the interior, I observed 
that the waters were rising on 
account of heavy rains inland. 
The channel of the river was about 
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two miles wide and 200 feet deep. 
From all I could gather it appeared 
that this river takes its rise in the 
Atlas Mountains, and forms a great 
branch of the river Draa. It runs 
in a southerly direction, sweeping 
round Tendoof, and then it takes 
a bend to the west, winding through 
the plain until it reaches the At- 
lantic, at about sixty miles south of 
Cape Juby. Numerous fresh-water 
springs are to be met with up the 
cliffs which form the. river-bank. 
The date-palm grows here most 
luxuriantly, and some portions of 
the soil were cultivated to great 
advantage by the natives. Many 
parts of the channel were thickly 
studded with brushwood, in which 
the wild boar, the leopard, and 
other wild animals found. shelter. 
My Mohammedan guard engaged 
in prayer on the banks of this great 
river, while I stood near, gazing 
with much interest on the scenes 
by which I was surrounded in this 
desolate wilderness. When their 
devotions were ended, a priest 
came up to me and said, “ You are 
the only Christian who could stand 
here alive,” at which I felt very 
much flattered. I su the 
danger arose from the fanatical 
character of the people. On my 
return journey I visited the only 
Arab settlement that is to be found 
near Cape Juby. It is called by 
the natives Dowrah. As we ap- 
proached it we observed two build- 
ings with square towers, having the 
appearance of castles. One of these 
buildings we found inhabited by 
robbers, who from the towers 
brandished their guns as a sign of 
hostility. We naturally prepared 
for war. However, after a brief 
palaver, peace was established be- 
tween us; for they found that 
several’ of my followers were also 
highwaymen. We the night 
in the same building with these 
wild sons of the desert, who seemed 
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pleased with our hospitality. - It 
appeared that these castles were 
built at the head of the plain to 
guard some excellent springs near 
the spot. There were also -other 
houses in the neighbourhood, but 
without inhabitants, the natives 
having left it with their flocks to 
find better pasture in other places. 
The plain of Dowrah showed every 
sign of fertility, and had been 
quite recently under cultivation. 
We observed caves underground 
which had been used for the stor- 
age of grain. This district, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would sustain a 
very large population ; the wells 
would supply abundance of water 
for irrigation. The natives are 
very anxious flat the place should 
be improved, and they have often 
asked if we could help them. I 
hope the day is not far distant 
when the Dowrah may become a 
prosperous and peaceful settlement. 

On our way back to Cape Juby 
we passed several large depressions 


of great depth, showing evident 
signs of having been under the sea 
at no very remote period. The 
sides of these depressions rose in 
almost perpendicular cliffs of about 


250 feet in height. There are 
several of these dried-up sea- 
beds in the desert covered with 
thick layers of salt, but their 
extent is as yet unknown. We 
afterwards entered into a fer- 
tile district called Aftot; which 
stretches from the interior to with- 
in four miiles of Cape Juby. The 
soil is exceedingly good, and could 
easily be brought under cultivation. 
In fact, the idea that is conveyed 
to* the mind by the words, “the 
desert of Sahara,” is really very 
misleading. It is usually repre- 
sented by geographers as a great 
wilderness of moving sand, with 
oases here and there to serve as 
resting-places for the weary and 
thirsty travellers. But the Sahara, 


as we know it, is traversed by chains 
of mountains covered in some places 
with perpetual snow, hard-baked 
earth instead of sand, and many 
parts are to be found thickly 
peopled by industrious inhabitants 
ruled over by kings.; and we find 
that for ages past the Sahara has 
been used as a great highway for 
commerce between the Mediter- 
ranean ports and the far interior 
of Africa. 

The numerous empires and king- 
doms of which the eastern and 
westerh Soudan are composed, 
have a population estimated at 
about forty millions. These people 
have always received their supply 
of European merchandise by these 
routes ; and it was inorder to give 
the Arab traders a shorter and 
more convenient means of com- 
munication with the civilised world 
that the commercial settlement at 
Cape Juby was established—a pro- 
ject which we believed would very 
materially increase the present 
traffic, and might ultimately lead 
to great and beneficial changes in 
those interior regions. The encour- 
agement which we received at the 
starting of our settlement was soon 
clouded through opposition from 
several quarters.» Spain began to 
think that she ought to occupy her 
old settlement on the coast. In 
1883 a Spanish and Moorish com- 
mission examined the coast from 
Agadeer to Cape Juby with a view 
to find out the site of the castle of 
Diego de Herrera. They wished 
to proceed by land from our place 
to Port Consado, but our old Arab 
chief would not permit it. The 
commission then returned back, 
and so the whole matter came to 
an end, notwithstanding the many, 
years of agitation by the Spanish 
press. Spain, however, occupied 
the river Oro, a point about 300 
miles south of Cape Juby. (I ex- 
amined the whole of this river 
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to ite source in 1880.) They also 
annexed about 500 miles of coast- 
line from Cape Bojador to Cape 
Blanco. Many of the Spanish 
settlers were killed by the natives, 
and others were taken prisoners, 
I am happy to say that the hostil- 
ity of the Spanish authorities to 
a Juby, which was shown in the 
early part of the undertaking, has 
now ¢ 

When the Sultan of Morocco 
heard that, notwithstanding the 
dangers which his Majesty pointed 
out I should encounter in land- 
ing at Cape Juby, the settlement 
was actually established and opera- 
tions progressing, he then feared 
that such a- port in the hands 
of the English, where all kinds of 
merchandise could be exported and 
imported without any restrictions, 
would eventually injure the com- 
merce of his empire, and also in- 
terfere with the supply of slaves 
which the inhabitants of Morocco 
receive from the Soudan. The 
trade in European and native 
merchandise between the western 
Soudan and Morocco is estimated 
at £300,000. With a view to 
thwart our operations, the Sultan 
despatched a mission by land to 
‘Cape Juby, with the object of 
endeavouring to turn the chiefs 
against us, but without avail. His 
Majesty afterwards complained to 
the British Government, stating 
that we had established ourselves 
within his dominions ; but he was 
referred to his previous declaration, 
in which he pointed out that Cape 
Juby was situated a long way south 
of his empire. In 1882 the Sul- 
tan took 7 pacers Mb 
carry out his designs against Cape 
Juby, proceeding with a large ex- 
pedition to the southern districts 
of his country to bring the rebel 
tribes under his control. At that 
time his Maj sent to me a 
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cousin, two governors, and some 
soldiers, At a meeting which we 
held, I explained to them under 
what conditions we settled at Cape 
Juby, with which they appeared 
to be satisfied, but privately they 
tried to turn the people against 
us, but in vain; so they had to 
return to their master without 
accomplishing an and the 
Sultan’s expedition turned out a 
complete failure. He promised 
that a port should be opened in 
the southern parts of his empire, 
so that the people might forsake 
us, but this has never been carried 
out. His Majesty having found 
all his efforts against us thwarted, 
turned to bribery and corrup- - 
tion, and threatened those traders 
who resorted to our port with 
death—offering at the same time 
a large sum of money to any one 
who would murder myself. 

All this opposition and various 
other difficulties by which we were 
surrounded, had very materially 
injured our business relations with 
the natives and brought our trade 
to a standstill. We had also the 
misfortune of losing our aged 
chief, who had been our strong 
friend throughout these difficulties. 
In writing to me of the decease of 
the chief, one of his brothers said : 
“Know, O Christian, that what 
has happened to my brother is 
destined to happen to all living 


creatures. He has gone to the 
mercy of God and his vast Para- 


dise.” Mohammed ben Bairook 
was succeeded by a young son, but 
being opposed by his uncles who 
were in the pay of the Sultan, and 
having to encounter other enemies 
as well, he was obliged to leave 
Cape Juby. The place was now left 
without a ent of any kind, 
and a few of the Sultan’s soldiers 
came to menace our position. 
These troubles calminated in 1888, 
in the murder of our manager and 
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the wounding of some of our ser- 
vants. The British Government, 
however, took the matter in hand 
very promptly, anda heavy indem- 
nity has been paid to the widow 
and those who were wounded. It 
was at this critical moment that 
my co-directors of the North-West 
African Company requested me to 
proceed to Cape Juby ang investi- 
gate the state of affairs at that 
place, with a view to endeavour to 
re-establish friendly relations with 
the natives, and open trade once 
more if possible. I left England 
in August of last year, accom- 
panied by Col. Baron Lahure and 
Lieutenant Fourcault, who were 
intrusted with a mission from 
Belgium, whose object was to re- 
port on the suitability of Cape 
Juby as a sanatorium for the Red 
Cross Society in connection with 
the Congo State. On our arrival 
at Oape Juby we found the place 
in a most deserted condition, the 


natives having left it on account 


of the late troubles. Very soon, 
however, people began to come 
from the interior, with whom I 
had friendly interviews. In the 
meantime Baron Lahure, his com- 
panion, and myself, visited several 
places in the interior and on the 
coast. These gentlemen made also 
plans of the harbour, and the 
Baron made sketches of various 
places of interest in this neigh- 
bourhood ; they also gave me every 
possible assistance while they re- 
‘mained with me. Baron Lahure, 
on his return to Brussels, made a 
most favourable report on Cape 
Juby, which he laid before his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
This year I paid another visit to 
Cape Juby, and met a large num- 
ber of chiefs, who assembled to- 
gether to appoirit a chief to rule 
over them, and they also agreed 
among themselves to protect a 
Juby against the Sultan of Mo- 
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rocco and all evil-di persons 
to the best of their ability. I was 
a party to these arrangements, ag 
representing the English Company, 
and I have every hope that tran- 
quillity for the future of Cape Juby 
is to some extent assured. Trade 
commenced and the place assumed 
a busy appearance. We are now 
building a house for our new chief, 
El Bashir woold Mohammed ben 
Bairook, and shelter for the mer- 
chants. 

With regard to the policy which 
we adopt towards the natives, we 
always keep our engagements, and 
never take advantage of them in 
any way. We do not sell spirits 
or permit them to-be supplied to 
them, and we do all that is pos- 
sible to treat them with respect. 
This I find the most suitable 
plan for keeping on friendly re- 
lations with the inhabitants of 
north-west Africa. 

Regarding the natives them- 
selves, I may remark that the 
inhabitants in the district around 
Cape Juby, and the interior as 
far as the Soudan, are mostly 
Arabs, others half negroes, They 
are divided into many tribes, 
with several chiefs for each. The 
strong help the weak for a con- 
sideration, which is paid as a trib- 
ute. They are governed by the 
chiefs, who have the power of 
electing a head chief to rule over 
them. Law is administered by’ 
shereefs or priests, who also make 
marriage contracts and write bills 
of divorce. All the inhabitants 
profess the Mohammedan religion, 
and in some parts of the interior 
they are very fanatical; but in 
the immediate ‘neighbourhood of 
Cape Juby the natives are now 
more liberal on account of their 
long contact with ourselves. In 
their religious exercises the na- 
tives use two books, the Koran, 
and the Daleel, composed by vari- 
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ous learned Mohammedans. I had 
a ayy ange 8 the Daleel made 
from the ic into lish, 
which I beliove is the fing int 
stance of the kind. I presented 
the translation, together with the 
Arabic original, to the Archbish 
of Canterbury, who a 
himself well pleased with it, and 
specially admired the elaboration 
of the Arabic version. The 
wealth of the people consists of 
cattle and corn, and they wander 
about from place to place for pas- 
ture for their animals, They all 
engage in trade, and are very keen 
merchants, Some of the priests 
are well educated, and 
libraries of Arabic books, 
Notwithstanding the difficulties 


by which our settlement at Oape 
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Juby is surrounded, I have 
ence that our labours 
ultimately be crowned with suc- 


Tuhage te ish petite tor the 


trade of the interior on the whole 
coast of north-west Africa. It is 
healthy, near England, most con- 
veniently situated for native mer- 
chants—in fact, it is the very key 
to the commerce of the western 
Soudan, and may in time become 
one of the most valuable posses- 
sions we have in Africa, All we 
require is that our hands should 
be strengthened by the British 
Government, and I do not antici- 
pate that the assistance which we 
need will be withheld from us at 
the right moment. 
Donatp MAcKENzIg. 
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LOST—A HEART. 


So you’re going up to the Highlands!.. . 
Commissions for me? Well—no— ‘ 

.» + » You might chance to hear of a trifle 
I left there.a year ago. 


A trifle I don’t feel the want of— 
Scarce needful for ladies’ wear,— 
But still it has often vexed me 
To think I should leave it there. 


‘I cannot tell where I dropped it— 
Perhaps on the cliff that day, 

‘When the hoarse Atlantic surges 
Thundered through clouds of spray. 


Or it might have been in the heather, 
Or down by the amber burn, 

‘Where the grey and lichaned boulders 
Lie bedded in golden fern. 


Or was it under the starlight, 
Down the path from Amulree, 
When the pipes wailed out their music 
Of weird and changeful glee {— 


. . » Perhaps, when strolling idly 
Beside the bitter brine, 

You might find a blood-red pebble, 
Jasper or serpentine.— 


The waves have flung it, and tossed it, 
And polished it smooth,—’twill do 
To set in a brooch or locket 
And wear, the season through. 


A, WkRRNER. 
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THE SESSION, 


From some occult cause or an- 
other, the Easter recess of 1889 
exercised a most salutary influ- 
ence upon “her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion.” It is not for us to decide 
whether the greater probability 
lies in the supposition that they 
had begun to discover that ob- 
structive tactics did not add to 
the popularity of those who in- 
dulge in these practices, or in the 
more charitable belief that they 
' had awakened to the consciousness 
that such tactics are inconsistent 
with the dignity of the House 
Commons and the character of its 
members. At any rate, the result 
of the reflections and counsels of 
the recess were speedily apparent 
in the altered and improved be- 
haviour of the Gladstonian cohorts. 
A “change came. o’er the spirit of 
their dream ;.” the angry threats of 
refusing money and preventing the 
progress of business were no longer 
heard, or heard: only from obscure 
and unimportant quarters; and it 
soon became a hopeful .probability 
that the session, while not unduly 
protracted, would bear a fair com- 
parison with past sessions in the 
matter of practical legislation. 

As regards that part of the 
Government programme which re- 
lated to the question of the 
National Defences, it had already 
been discovered that thé country 
was in no humour to listen to 
the penny - wise-and-pound -foolish 
school of shallow economists, and 
the responsible leaders of the 
Opposition wisely forbore to con- 
nect themselves with an unpopular 
and unpatriotic resistance to a 
policy which plainly recommended 
itself to the good sense of the 
nation. If the legislative pro- 
posals of the Government under 


this head had been their only 
successful attempt at legislation, 
the session of 1889 would have 
been one upon which the country 
as weil as the Ministers might 
have been congratulated. But the 
same session has seen the Scotch 
Local Government and the Scotch 
Universities Bills passed into law, 
by the first of which the constitu- 
tion of Scotland has been largely 
and wisely extended upon repre- 
sentative municipal lines; whilst 
in the second, a vastly important 
question has been dealt with and 
settled in such a manner and in 
such a spirit as to show that Scot- 
land at least has no right to com- 
plain that her national feelings 
are ignored, or her local sentiments 
slighted, in the Parliament at 
Westminster. 

It is impossible to quit this sub- 
ject without remarking upon the 
two principal features which char- 
acterised the debates upon these 
great Scotch measures,—first, the 
conspicuous ability and tact with 
which the Lord Advocate treated 
every question which arose; and 
secondly, the sincere desire evinced 
by the Government to discover the 
real state of Scotch feeling upon 
every disputeil point, and their 
readiness to concede to that feeling 
wherever such concession could be 
fairly and reasonably demanded. 
With to both measures, the 
Lord Advocate displayed that per- 
fect knowl of the subject 
which enabled him to deal success- 
fully alike with friendly criticisms 
and hostile amendments ; and his 
position in the House, already 
a ee have been sare 
improv strengthened. 

soil demeanour and skilful 
conduct of the debates. It must 
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be admitted that both bills were 
amply and thoroughly discussed, 
and that the fullest opportunity 
was given for the ventilation of 
every idea and every crotchet which 
the ingenuity of man could suggest 
or devise. It was clearly recog- 
nised and admitted from the first, 
that Scotch representatives had a 
right to discuss at length measures 
so vitally affecting the interests 
of Scotland ; and it is satisfactory 
to consider that no one can im- 
pute to the Government that they 
in any way attempted to stifle or 
shorten that legitimate discussion, 
from which it may be hoped that 
these important measures have 


been passed into law in a shape 


whith will be satisfactory to Scot- 
land as wise and safe improvements 
in her constitution. 

Nor has Ireland been over- 
looked or neglected in the con- 
sideration of Scottish and Imperial 
measures, The “ Light Railways” 


and “Drainage” Bills introduced 
by the Irish Government had for 
their object the development of 
local resources and the extension 
of local enterprise. That such 
measures should not have received 
a warm welcome and a cordial 
support from the ‘so-called Na- 
tionalist party, is a significant 
comment upon the principles which 
inspire the general policy and 
prompt the legislative action of 
that section of politicians. If 
it were really the desire of these 
gentlemen to improve the posi- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen, to 
advance the prosperity of their 
country, and attract to Ireland that 
capital and enterprise which have 
been frightened from her by the 
enauttiel condition of affairs con- 
sequent upon the unlawful combi- 
nations and mischievous societies 
which have so long cursed her 
existence, there could have been 
no doubt as to their grateful and 
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eager reception of the Government 
proposals. These could hardly have 
failed to confer immense benefit 
upon the fisheries of Ireland, as well. 
as upon her more remote agricultur 
ral districts, by bringing the pro- 
duce of both nearer to good markets, 
and thereby securing for it a more 
profitable price. The obstruction 
and opposition to these proposals 
which has proceeded from many of 
the Parnellites can only tend to 
corroborate the assertions which 
have been made by their oppo- 
nents—namely, that they find it 
more to their political advantage 
to keep their countrymen discon-’ 
tented, than to promote that well- 
doing which, bringing contentment 
in its train, would reconcile them 
to that British rule which is 
in reality their best friend, .bui 
their reconciliation to which would 
take away and destroy the trade 
of pseudo-patriots and political 
agitators. 

Be the truth what it may, it 
will be noted by Irishmen who 
really love their country that 
those who specially arrogate to 
themselves’ the title of National- 
ists have done their utmost to 
thwart and resist the Government 
in their attempts to confer ma- 
terial benefit upon Ireland. Some 
of them, indeed, have found it im- 
possible to give their votes against 
measures so unquestionably caleu- 
lated to advance the interests of 
their constituents; but even in 
some of these cases their support 
has been rendered in the most 
grudging spirit, and after the most 
ungracious fashion, and they have 
not been ashamed to profess and 
parade their ingratitude to the 
givers of the British money which 
they accept without a scruple of 
remorse for such unseemly con- 
duct. Gratitude, however, is 
scarcely to be expected from & 
party which has been taught to 
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believe that the action of Great 
Britain towards Ireland has been 
invariably prompted by feelings 
of hostility, and which can see 
nothing but bribery in acts of be- 
neficent legislation — nothing but 
tyranny in the enforcing of the 
ordinary laws which. bind together 
and protect a civilised community. 
These “ patriots” and the English 
Radicals have done their utmost to 
thwart the Government in their 
beneficent legislation, and their 
partial success is much to be 
deplored. 

The Drainage Bills introduced 
by Mr Balfour were measures of 
a similar character to the Light 
Railways Bill— that is to say, 
bills of a strictly non-contentious 
nature, and for the opposition to 
which there was no possible ex- 
cuse. Several of these, however, 
had to be abandoned, owing to the 
pertinacious opposition which they 
encountered. It would seem that 
a section of Nationalists and Radi- 
cals have so bespattered the Gov- 
ernment with abuse, and have rep- 
resented them so constantly’ and 
bitterly as the enemies of Ire- 
land, and their policy as one of 
coercion only, that they cannot 
afford the truth to be known. 
That truth must sooner or later 


be fully understood—namely, that’ 


the Unionist Government would 
never have resorted to coercion 
at all, if the influence of wicked 
men had not driven them to co- 
ercive action, in order to main- 
tain the supremacy of the law 
which that influence had been 
employed, to subvert. With this 
truth, moreover, comes another of 
no less importance—namely, that 
the natural policy of the Gov- 
ernment, when vunce that supre- 
macy of the law has been estab- 
lished, is not of a coercive but 
of a conciliatory and _benefi- 


‘cent character, and that from 
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them Ireland may expect more 
substantial good and more useful 
legislative aid than from those who 
would trample law and order under 
foot, and tempt the tenantry and 
peasantry of Ireland into paths of 
lawlessness and sedition which can 
only lead to their impoverishment 
and ruin. If the Government had 
received ordinary fair-play, their 
remedial measures for Ireland 
would easily have been carried. 
It is satisfactory to have to relate 
the success of the Light Rail- 
ways Bill, in spite of all obstacles ; 
and it is worth while to call atten- 
tion to some of the incidents of its 
passage, as throwing a vivid light 
upon the conduct of some of those 
men who monopolise so much of 
the time of Parliament, and are for 
ever seeking to pose as the special 
champions of the people. This 
bill was referred to a Grand 
Committee ; and no sooner did it 
come on for discussion than Mr 
Storey, Mr E. Robertson (member 
for Dundee), Mr Biggar, and two 
or three other Gladstonian mem- 
bers commenced the policy of ob- 
struction. Messrs Biggar and 
Storey (par nobile fratrum/) be- 
gan by objecting to the name of the 
bill, and took a division thereupon. 
Then Mr Storey, who had ob- 
iected altogether to the measure, 
upon the specific ground that it 
would give the money of the 
British taxpayer to local under- 
takings in Ireland, gave evidence 
at once of his consistency and the 
sincerity of his economical profes- 
sions by proposing to extend the 
bill to Scotland and England, and 
took another division upon this 
point. Although they found them- 
selves in so decided a minority as 
should have prompted them in com- 
mon decency to have abated the 
violence of their opposition, these 
diffident legislators took éwenty- 
Jive divisions upon the first page 
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of the bill, and attempted to stop 
its progress by every device in 
their power. e chairman, Mr 
Salt (whose fairness and judgment 
will be admitted by all who know 
him), having ruled many of their 
amendments out of order, they 
appealed to the Speaker against 
his , left the Committee in 
high dudgeon because they could 
not have everything their own 
way, and when the bill came 
back to the House, strove again 
to delay and defeat it by moving 
for its recommittal to the Com- 
mittee. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
however, in a clear and forcible 
speech, exposed their conduct in 
Committee, and defended the 
course taken by the chairman, 
which, he truly said, “would be 
approved by every member who 
believed that the forms of pro- 
cedure were intended to be used 
and not abused.” Still not one 
whit abashed, these champions 
of factious obstruction continued 
their opposition to every clause 
of the bill, put the House to the 
trouble of a dozen or more divi- 
sions (though each time left in a 
miserable minority), moved many 
amendments, some in order and 
some promptly overruled as con- 
trary to order, and only yielded 
when it had been made evident 
that the majority of the House did 
not intend to be either bullied or 
wearied into submission. Some of 
those Irish members who may not 
inaptly be termed the “ paten- 
tees” of obstruction were upon 
this occasion opposed to the ob- 
structionists, who were endeavour- 
ing to stop the passage of British 
money to Irish objects. These 
gentlemen were placed in a some- 
what awkward position, and being 
unable to bring themselves to 
praise the Government whose 
measure they were bound to sup- 
port, relieved themselves by at- 
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tacking the Storey-Biggar sections q 
of Radicals, who. were employing ~ 

them their own tactics of 
obstruction. The exchange of 
courtesies between these two sec- 
tions of “ Liberals below the gang- 
way” was infinitely amusing, and 
must have afforded some satisfac- 
tion to the Government, especially 
when the conflict terminated in 
the triumphant passage of their 
bill. It is to be hoped that Dun- 
dee and Sunderland will mark and 
resent the factious conduct of their 
representatives, and their con- 
temptuous disregard, both in the 
Grand Oommittee and the House, 
of the fundamental Liberal doc- 
trine that a minority should yield 
to the definitely expressed opinion 
of the majority. 

Although obstruction had ap- 
parently been abandoned after the 
Easter recess, the loquacity which 
is the curse of a representative 
assembly was indulged in suffi- 
ciently to compel the relinquish- 
ment of several Government meas- 
ures besides those relating to 
Irish drainage, and notably, Eng- . 
land has to wait for the completion 
of her Local Government system, 
by the formation of district coun- 
cils, and the further delegation 
of powers to those county coun- 
cils which are doubtless destined 
eventually to absorb many duties 
the performance of which is at 
present left in other hands, 

The principal proposals of the 
Government having been success- 
fully carried through Parliament, 
it was hoped and expected that 
the ardour of our legislators, and 
the improved conduct of the House 
of Commons, would have been re- 
warded by an earlier prorogation 
than has recently been the case. 
This pleasant prospect, however, 
became overshadowed when almost 
within reach of attainment. The 
postponement of the Irish esti- 
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mates, in order to suit the con- 
venience of Irish members, was 
alone sufficient to imperil an early 
prorogation; for it was a hazardous 
experiment to trust either to the 
forbearance of the Nationalists 
and their allies above and below 
the gangway, or to the non-occur- 
rence of some Irish grievance, 
which, in the judgment of these 
worthies, would justify prolonged 
discussion upon every item in the 
estimates which could by possibility 
be connected therewith. But the 
risk of a later session than had 
been anticipated was immeasurably 
increased when the question of the 
Royal Grants had, to be brought 
before Parliament, in consequence 
of the projected marriage of a Royal 
Princess with the Ear] of Fife. The 
chance of an “ exhibition of cheap- 
Jack Republicanism,” as it was 
happily put by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, was too much for Mr 
Labouchere and the other popu- 
larity-mongers of our New Democ- 
racy. This party, wittily termed 
the Jacobins from the name of one 
of their leaders, as well as from the 
supposed affinity of their principles 
to the French party of that name, 
and who, from their ignorance alike 
of the history and the constitution 
of their country, might even more 
appropriately be designated the 
“know-nothing” party, found in 
this question of the Royal Grants 
an opportunity of flaunting them- 
selves before the public as the 
disciples of economy, and the patri- 
otic protectors of oppressed tax- 


payers from the extravagances of 


Royal demands and the expenses 
of monarchical institutions. The 
elaborate and tedious speech in 
which Mr Labouchere moved a 
refusal of the proposed grants, con- 
tained nothing beyond the usual 
claptrap arguments and the par- 
tial and irrelevant statistics with 
which public audiences are gen- 
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erally “gulled” upon this sub- 
ject. Beyond a studied but puer- 
ilo insult to Mr Chamberlain, and 
a bombastic declaration that the 
differences of the Opposition up- 
on the particular question before 
the House would not prevent their 
unity and cohesive action whenever 
there was a chance of regaining 
office, Mr Labouchere said noth- 
ing to amuse the House—which 
was rather hard upon those who 
had to listen to the lengthy har- 
angue in which he strove to show 
his fitness for the rovel position of 
a leader of the Radical party. 

The speech of his seconder was, 
in more respects than one, of 4 re- 
markable character — remarkable 
for its confession of the import- 
ance of the differences which Mr 
Labouchere had striven to mini- 
mise ; still more remarkable in its 
flagrant violation of good taste 
and manners, and its violent and 
untruthful assumptions with re- 
gard to the income at present pos- 
sessed by her Majesty the Queen. 
The professions of lip-loyalty and 
of personal respect for her Majesty 
with which Mr Storey wound up 
his speech may be taken at their 
true value when read in connec- 
tion with the rest of his speech, 
and with the sentiments expressed 
on the occasion of her Majesty’s 
jubilee by the Sunderland news- 
paper with which he is connected. 
But, be this as it may, the gross 
exaggeration of her Majesty’s in- 
come, computed by Mr Storey 
without reliable data, and insisted 
upon even after the rebuke of Mr 
Gladstone and the emphatic denial 
of Mr W. H. Smith, places the 
utterer of such inaccuracies in no 
very enviable position, and at the 
same time shows the kind of pabu- 
lum with which the masses. are re- 
galed by the unscrupulous poli- 
ticians of whom Mr Storey affords 
so good an example. 





It is impossible to satisfy these 
determined opponents of the.mon- 
archical system. They are loud 
in condemnation of the servile 
Ministers and subservient Parlia- 
ments who paid the debts of for- 
mer kings and princes out of the 
public purse, and yet they urge 
it almost as a matter of offence 
against her present Majesty «hat 
she has lived well within the in- 
come provided for her at the com- 
mencement of her reign. Her Ma- 
jesty’s wise economy, coupled with 
the good management which has 
improved the Royal property, hav- 
ing resulted in a certain saving, 
our “new Radicals,” by way of 
encouragement to future princes, 
actually urge this fact as a ground 
for refusing claims undoubtedly 
always recognised by the consti- 
tution, and of the possibility of 
refusing which no notice whatever 
_ been. at any time given to her 

jesty. 

~ times, no doubt, kings 
have troubled their subjects by 
their lavish expenditure, and the 
public purse has been depleted by 
the extravagances of Royal persons. 
It has been reserved for our sapi- 
ent Radicals and Republicans of 
the nineteenth century to seek to 
punish the monarch for having 
avoided debt, and for the salutary 
economy which has enabled her to 
live within her income. As to the 
actual amount of that income, it 
is, as a matter of fact, really be- 
side the question. At the com- 
mencement of her Majesty’s reign, 
the Civil List was definitely set- 
tled upon certain principles which 
must prevail until the commence- 
ment of a new reign renders a re- 
settlement necessary. Upon the 
present occasion, the demand made 
is one strictly in accordance with 
precedent and constitutional usage; 
and it is to be deeply 
that upon such a question it should 


have been found impossible to ob- 


tain that unanimity of opinion 
which would have been in accord- 
ance with the general views of 
her Majesty’s loyal subjects, and 
would have shown to the world 
that, in support of the limited 
system of monarchy, under which 
we enjoy the cheapest form of 
government and the _ greatest 
amount of liberty ‘possessed by 
any European country, it is our 
habit to forget party politics and 
party considerations of personal 
position, and to unite one and all 
upon a subject which is emphati- 
cally one of general and imperial 
interest. 

It would be wrong to leave this 
topic without reference to the 
independent and patriotic part 
played by Mr Gladstone, who once 
more appeared in the character of 
@ constitutional statesman. In a 
speech which was undoubtedly one 
of the best which he has delivered 
in the House of Commons for 
many years, M- Gladstone took 
high constitutional ground; ex- 
posed the weakness, unfairness, 
and fallacy of Mr Storey’s state- 
ments ; vindicated the position of 
the Royal Family and of the Gov- 
ernment; and explained the ex- 
isting relations between the Crown 
and the people with a comprehen- 
sive breadth of argument which at 
once removed the question from 
the petty, peddling quirks and 
quibbles with which it had been 
surrounded and muddled by the 
Labouchere- Storey, vapourings. 
Mr Gladstone pointed out that 
her Majesty has waived all claim 
for future grants ior other of her 
descendants than the children of 
the Prince of Wales; and, more- 
over, he called attention to the 
fact, too often overlooked or for- 


gotten, that Royal pe have 


* less control than private individu- 


als over their incomes, which are 
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‘@ - materially affected and diminished 


by the large demands made upon 
them in consequence of the public 
position occupied by their posses- 
sors. He might have added with 
justice that never was there a 
Royal Family, the members of 
which so ungrudgingly lent them- 
selves to support, alike by purse 
and by personal exertion, every 
object connected with the welfare 
of the State and the improvement 
of the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the people. 

After the speech of Mr Glad- 
stone, the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the debate upon the Royal 
Grants was undoubtedly that of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who, on 
this occasion, made his first speech 
after a considerable absence. Upon 
the second night of the debate, 
Lord Randolph, with a clear and 
complete knowledge of his subject, 
mercilessly dissected and destroyed 
the laboured statistics which Mr 


Bradlaugh had inflicted upon the 
House, and showed thé constitu- 
tional law of the junior member 
for Northampton to be no less: 


faulty than his figures. Then 
turning upon Mr Storey, he dis- 
missed that “loose speaker” with 
a few contemptuous words, in 
which he truly described his extra- 
vagant statements as “without the 
smallest justification,” and pro- 
ceeded to allude to the excellent 
manner in which the income of the 
Prince of Wales had been expend- 
ed; and to show to the House, by 
incontrovertible figures, how great 
had been the gradual reduction of 
the cost of the monarchy to the 
country, and how infinitesimally 
small was the “burden” of the 
Royal Family. Lord Randolph 
made one quotation from a speech 
of Mr Mundella (when in office) 
which it is well to bear in mind. 
In answer to a question as to whe- 
ther he did not think the allow- 
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ance to the Prince of Wales exces- 
sive, Mr Mundella replied: “ There 
is no greater mistake, in my opin- 
ion, than many working men 
make in supposing those personal 
allowances to Royalty are such a 
tremendous burden on the nation, 
They are a flea-bite as compared 
with some bad legislation, some 
miserable war, or some irregular- 
ity.” These are true words, and 
Mr Mundella might have added 
more. These grants, necessary to 
maintain the position and dignity 
of Royalty, are “a mere flea-bite ” 
compared with what the country 
would certainly be called upon to 
pay, in one shape or another, if, 
instead of an hereditary monarch, 
we had an elected president, or 
such a form of Republican Govern- 
ment as might bring the Storeys, 
the Laboucheres, and other shal- 
low-pated politicians of the like 
calibre, into responsible positions 
in the State. As it is, we have all 
the advantages of a Republic, and 
have at present experienced few of 
its disadvantages, although it is 
possible we may have to encounter 
some of these, unless the masses, 
who now possess political power, 
can be brought to understand and 
estimate at their true value the 
democratic talkers and scribblers, 
who, in their search for self-ad- 
vancement, do not scruple to assail, 
with unblushing misstatements 
and unjustifiable inventions, any 
and every institution of their coun- 
try, by an attack upon which they 
can pose before their dupes as re- 
formers and patriots. 

The impertinent self-assertion of 
Messrs Labouchere and Storey con- 
tinued to display itself after the 
House had by an enormous major- 
ity approved the proposals of the 
Government, by numerous amend- 
ments of an inadmissible character, 


" puerile misunderstanding of the 


law, and insolent contradictions of 
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those responsible Ministers of the 
Orown who were better informed 
> mg themselves, The matter hav- 
been fully discussed and de- 
cided on the three previous nights 
of debate, these twin brethren of 
‘democratic obstruction were guil 
of a deliberate and discreditable 
waste of public time in prolonging 
it for three more nights inthe first 
week of August; and even their 
followers and su porters were 50 
eshamed of their tactics that they 
dwindled down to the number of 
about forty, and in some of the 
many divisions which these irre- 
pressible legislators inflicted upon 
the House they mustered even less 
than that magic number. 

The only other circumstance 
connected with these debates to 
which it may be well to call atten- 
tion is the emphatic statement by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, 
entirely endorsed by Mr Gladstone, 
that in their judgment the fortune 
of her Majesty the Queen was not 
sufficient to make that provision 
for her grandchildren which be- 
fitted their station and dignity, 
and which Parliament would think 


necessary for their support. This su 


statement—made, be it recollected, 
after the amount of her Majesty’s 
fortune had been confidentially 
laid before the Select Oommittee— 
should at once put an end to any 
credit which may have been given, 
in any respectable quarter, to the 
vague rumours with respect to the 
enormous accumulations of her 
ye | which have been circulated 
wide by reckless and irre- 
sponsible anaes of the Storey 
type. Mr Labouchere’s insolent 
contradiction, not only of the First 
Lord of the Treasury but also of 
Mr Gladstone, for whom he pro- 
fesses so great a reverence, only 
serve to lower his position and cha- 
racter still further in the eyes of 


all x pobierat politicians. 


Grants brought out in stro 
the slender bond by which the dit dif- 
ferent sections of the Pg emg 
are held together. It is 

make light of the differences 
continually threaten that oie bat 
nevertheless, although their expres- 
sion may be restrained or softened 
during the lifetime of Mr Glad- 
stone, they indubitably exist to an 
extent which will some day be suf- 
ficiently plain to the most casual 
observer. In the division upon 
Mr Labouchere’s amendment, only 
one of Mr Gladstone’s late ministry 
voted against him, that one bein 
Sir George Trevelyan ; but only 40 
Liberals and 51 Parnellites "tol 
lowed him into the lobby, no less 
than 116 voting with Mr Labou- 
chere. At the next sitting, Mr 
Morley, who appears to be always 
walking upon the tight-rope of 
politics, in terrible fear of a fall, 
moved an amendment in committee 
so like that which Mr Labouchere 
had movedon going into committee, 
that it required a subtle intellect 
to detect the difference. Upon 
this occasion Mr Gladstone, in his 
port of the Government, found 
himself without one single member 
of his late Cabinet, and with only 
a handful of his regular supporters. 
At the same time, although fol- 
lowed into the lobby by most of 
his late colleagues, Mr John Mor- 
ley was only able to muster 134 as 
compared with the 116 who had 
supported Mr Labouchere in his 
previous amendment—a somewhat 
mortifying result for the ex-Cabi- 
net Minister who is one of the 
favourites for the future leader- 
ship of the Gladstonian party. The 
truth is that the tie which binds 
together Gladstonians, Parnellites, 
and “ New Radicals ” is but a rope 
of sand. For a party attack against 
the Government they will doubt- 
less be able to unite, but for the 
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purposes of constructive legislation 


they are widely apart. As the at- 
tempt to formulate Home Rule 
into a practical measure scattered 
the old Liberal party to the four 
winds of heaven, so any legislative 
proposal which might emanate 
from Mr Gladstone, if once more 
. in the position of Prime Minister, 
would again shatter the hetero- 
geneous mass of discordant atoms 
which constitutes his following in 
the present Parliament. 

The postponement of the Irish 
estimates for the convenience of 
the Parnellite members did not 
inspire the-latter with any feeling 
of reciprocal politeness. On the 
contrary, they returned like the 
dog to his vomit, and recommenced 
the obstruction which had been 
temporarily suspended. Whether 
it is the breeches of Mr O’Brien 
or the amenities of Dr Tanner to- 
wards the police, nothing is too 
trivial for a Nationalist to deem 
a matter of “pressing public in- 
terest,” upon which he may fairly 
move the adjournment of the 
House, and delay public business 
in order to initiate a general dis- 
cussion upon the wrongs and woes 
of Ireland. The police estimates 
afforded too grand and too legiti- 
mate an opportunity to be neglect- 
ed. To “bait” the Chief Secre- 
tary, and to denounce the Irish 
constabulary in unmeasured terms, 
“the patriots ” devoted themselves 
with the fervour of men to whom 
authority in any shape is ob- 
noxious, and the guardians of the 
peace natural enemies, It is to 
be regretted that men who have 
held responsible office under Mr 
Gladstone should lend their aid 
to these indefensible proceedings. 
Mr Henry Fowler, during a com- 
paratively short parliamentary 
careér, has won for himself a 
creditable position, and has, in all 
probability, a career before him 
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in which he may render good ser- 
vice to his country. It is a pity 
that such a man should even in- 
directly lend himself to the tactics 
of the irreconcilable Parnellites, 
by carping at the expense of the 
constabulary to the country, and 
criticising estimates which he well 
knows to be swelled and increased 
owing to the disgraceful conduct 
of men who, by exciting an ig- 
norant population to resist the 
law, have rendered necessary that 
increase of expense of which they 
have the effrontery to complain. 
Mr Shaw-Lefevre was the only 
other front-bench Gladstonian who 
joined in the attack on the con- 
stabulary. The “ painstaking in- 
tellect” of Mr Shaw-Lefevre has 
been much exercised by the Irish 
question altogether. He began 
with some respectable old-fashioned 
Whig notions about the respect 
which should be paid to the law, 
and the rights, as well as the re- 
sponsibilities, which attached to 
the owners of property. In order, 
however, to keep pace with the 
official Liberals who have leagued 
themselves with the Parnellite 
party, Mr Shaw-Lefevre has been 
obliged to gradually discard these 
notions, and has been for some 
time engaged in frantic efforts to 
prove to the Nationalists that he 
is willing to go as far as any one 
in the advocacy of their doctrines. 
Having no business whatever in 
Ireland, he thought it right to 
visit that country at a critical 
moment, and, having done so with 
the object of collecting evidence 
in support of a particular theory 
of tenant wrong, has considered 
himself an authority upon Irish 
matters ever since. It was cruel 
of Mr Balfour to say anything 
which implied a doubt that such 
was the case; but one may be con- 
soled by the assurance that Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre will think none the 
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less of himself for anything which 
anybody else may say of him. He 
has, indeed, gone so far as to write 
a pamphlet which the ‘Daily 
News’ calls “an admirable and 
dispassionate statement,” the title 
of which is “Irish Members and 
English Gaolers,” and its object to 
' show that the Irish “ political of- 
fenders” are treated like “common 
criminals,” and that the “ English 
people” should regard this as a 
“betrayal of their confidence ” by 
the Government. The “ English 
people” are not such fools as to be 
taken in by this nonsense. No 
Irish member or Irishman who has 
been punished under what is called 
the Coercion Act is a political 
prisoner in the true sense of the 
word. A political prisoner is one 
who commits a political offence— 
that is, one who conspires or rebels 
against a Government, and com- 
mits acts in furtherance of such 
rebellion or conspiracy. But here 
are men who would be the first to 
bring an action for libel against 
any one who accused them of being 
rebels and conspirators, but who, 
accepting the safety and protection 
afforded them by the British Gov- 
ernment, commit and excite to 
the committal of the most ordinary 
crimes, and then set up a howl of 
dismay when the law touches them, 
and declare in piteous tones that 
they are “political prisoners.” 
Every humane man recoils from 
the account of an Irish “ eviction,” 
_ but who is to blame? If a man 
cannot obtain the payment of a 
debt justly due to him, he must 
seek the aid of the law, 

and is not to be debarred from so 
deing merely because he happens 
to be a landlord, and the debt rent, 
instead of a bill for goods supplied. 
There are, of course, instances of 
hardship to the tenant; but it 


would Ad rg hardship upon 
the landlord to allow the only 


alternative of eviction — namely, 


that his property should be kept 
by another man in defiance of him 
and of the law. The advocacy of 
the illegal “plan of campaign ”— 
i.e., the plan by which tenants are 
to refuse to pay rent except upon 
their own terms; the exciting re- 
sistance to the law, and the mak- 
ing of incendiary speeches to an 
ignorant and excitable people,— 
these are not “political crimes,” 
but common, vulgar offences which 
deserve punishment ; and it would 
be a sad state of things indeed if, 
while the poor dupes suffer, and 
lose their homes on account of the 
insidious advice which has pre- 
vented them from coming to terms 
with their landlords, the firebrand 
orators—the instigators of resist- 
ance to the law—should escape 
under the absurd pretence that 
they are “political prisoners.” Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre’s laboured arguments 
will not hold water, though they 
may afford to his new allies a fur- 
ther proof that he has qualified 
himself to sit on the same bench 
where Sir William Harcourt stews 
comfortably in Parnellite juice, 
and Sir George Trevelyan is per- 
petually seeking the “ half-way 
house” between Home Rule and 
total separation. 

Meanwhile, neither in Ireland 
nor in Great Britain will loyal 
men forget the courageous manner’ 
in which Mr Balfour defended the 
Irish constabulary from the charges 
so recklessly made upon them dur- 
ing the discussion of the Irish 
estimates. There never was & 
more gallant, a better disciplined, 
a. more loyal body of men, than 
those who are now made the 
target for Nationalist and Radi- 
cal abuse, because they have dis- 
charged their duty without fear 


or favour. They have been tried’ 


almost beyond bearing, and the 
marvel is, not that some head has: 
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here and there been broken which 
did not happen to deserve it as 
much as some of its neighbours, 
but that the temper of the con- 
stabulary should have been under 
such command that none of the 
itinerant agitators who have added 
so much to their work and danger 
‘have met with disasters such as 
the British public would have 
heard of without overpowering 
sympathy, and would possibly 
have borne with much equanimity. 
It is hardly possible to accord to 
the Irish constabulary too much 
praise for the courage and mod- 
eration which they have shown 
during a time of grievous trial ; 
and Mr Balfour is entitled, not 
only to their gratitude, but to the 
gratitude of the whole country, 
for the manly and courageous way 
in which he defended this gallant 
body of men from the vicious 
and venomous attacks of the 
pseudo - patriots below the gang- 


way. The latter, indeed, contrived 
to waste an immense amount of 
public time in the dreary and in- 
terminable harangues, which their 
illimitable impudence and self- 
conceit induces them to inflict 


upon an audience which’ will 
assuredly some day come to a 
short and sharp remedy with the 
individuals who have no réspect 
either for their own position or for 
the character of the representative 
bedy of the nation. 

These wearisome and monot- 
_onous harangues were varied b 

scenes which reduced the House 
of Commons, for the time, to some- 
thing more like a bear-garden than 
a deliberative assembly, and af- 
forded pretty conclusive evidence 
of the absolute unfitness of the 
Parnellite Irish to be trusted with 
the control of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Dublin. Still, by 
the help of the closure, the first of 
the Irish estimates was, after this 
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wilful and wicked waste of time, 
at last passed, and it was whis- 
pered that the Parnellites intended 
the other estimates to go through 
without any real or determined 
opposition. This report, however, 
turned out too good to be true. 
On the vote for the Irish resident 
magistrates, Mr <A. Pease, the 
member for York, incurred the 
responsibility of abetting the un- 
justifiable attacks upon absent offi- 
cials, and, upon information which 
was imperfect and insufficient, so 
far lowered himself as to initiate 
one of these attacks upon an indi- 
vidual magistrate. Mr Balfour re- 
plied in a manner which, if Mr 
Pease has any proper sense of 
responsibility, must have made 
him thoroughly ashamed of the 
course which he had so foolishly 
taken. The Qhief Secretary did 
more, however, than discredit and 
discomfit the member for York. 
Speaking of the refusal of certain 
Irish magistrates to subscribe to 
the fund of a hunt of which Mr E. 
Harrington was one of the com- 
mittee, which had been imputed 
to those gentlemen as a grievous 
offence, he stated that their reason 
was that they could not support an 
institution managed by one who, 
as proprietor of the ‘Kerry Sen- 
tinel,’ had spoken of them in 
opprobrious terms, and of the po- 
lice as “uniformed bloodhounds,” 
This roused Mr Harrington to 
violent wrath, and another shame- 
fulscene of disorder followed. Sub- 
sequent disclosures showed that, 
although the term “uniformed 
bloodhounds” was a quotation in 
Mr Harrington’s paper from some 
resolution of a National League 
meeting, the leading article in his 
paper of the 19th June last, for 
which, of course, he must be held 
personally responsible, had applied 
to the police the term “ uniformed 
hell-hounds.” Mr Balfour's justi- 
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fication was therefore complete, 
and another proof afforded of the 
calibre and character of those per- 
sons who might be expected to 
guide and direct an Irish Parlia- 
ment on College Green. 

As it was evident that the Irish 
estimates alone, even without other 
necessary business, would occupy 
Parliament at. least until the 17th 
August, which had been ‘fixed by 
the more sanguine prophets as the 
day of release, it was naturally 
expected that bills of a contentious 
character, in which little progress 
had been made, would have been 
quietly dropped. Most unfortu- 
nately, however, the Government 
came to a decision to press forward 
the Tithe Rent-charge Recovery 
Bill, in spite of warnings. alike 
from friend and foe. There can be 
no doubt that the parochial’ clergy 
in Wales are in grave difficulties, 
owing to the resistance to the 
collection of tithes in the Princi- 
pality, and that great pressure has 
consequently been put upon the 
Government to proceed with their 
measure. But whilst, in the first 
place, it is open to grave doubt 
whether the permission to recover 
his tithe rent-charge by county 
court process would improve the 
position of the clergyman, it is, in 
|the second place, beyond all doybt 
‘that in numerous districts in Eng- 
Jand where the amount of tithe is 
the subject of grave complaint, the 

test dissatisfaction must inevi- 
tably be felt at an attempt to deal 
with the subject piecemeal, and to 
commence with a measure simply 
intending to assist the tithe owner, 
and increase the capital value of 
his tithe, The Government had 
themselves admitted that the sub- 
ject was one which must be dealt 
with by a comprehensive measure, 
To push forward a partial and con- 
fessedly incomplete bill was an ill- 
advised proceeding; and the change 


of front executed by Ministers in 


the very middle of the. discussion, 
by consenting to substitute the 
“ owner ” for the “ occupier” as the 
person against whom the county 
court action might be brought, was 
simply playing » into the hands of 
their Radical opponents, and plac- 
ing their own friends: in a position 
of unpopularity which was wholly 
unnecessary, and caused a natural 
feeling of indignation to which ex- 
pression was given even by £0 loyal 
and staunch a Conservative as Sir 
Walter Bartelott. The result of 
this proceeding of the Government 
has been to inflict upon themselves 
an unnecessary humiliation by the 
forced abandonment_of their bill, 
and to leave the question in a 
position which cannot fail to give 
rise to agitation during the re- 
cess, and probably to disturb the 
minds of many of their supporters 
in the rural districts, This, in- 
deed, can only be avoided by the 
introduction of that “ comprehen- 
sive measure” which has been 
promised ; and it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to see how time is to be found 
for this question to be fully con- 
sidered, side by side with the Irish 
measures to which the Government 
also stand committed. 

The Tithe Rent-charge Recovery 
Bill not only put-an end to any. 
chance of an early termination of 
the session, but it gave new life 
and zest to the despairing Glad- 
stonians.and Parnellites, and afford- 
ed them an opportunity for re- 
uniting forces which had been 


recently shattered, and of inflicting , 


a practical defeat upon the Govern- 
ment, by obliging them, under the 
pressure of several close divisions, 
to reconstruct the bill by ‘which, 
as it was introduced, they had 
elected to stand. The incident is 
much to be regretted, and all the 
more so because, beyond and apart 


from this question, it will be ad- © 
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mitted by every candid person that 
the Unionist Government stands 
better at the close than it did at 
the beginning of the session of 
1889. The legislative work which 
hes been accomplished, if not so 
large as might have been the case 
in the times when undue loquacity 
was checked and “bores ” silenced 
by the public opinion which former- 
ly existed and was recognised in 
the House of Commons, has been 
satisfactory, and creditable to the 
Government. ‘Meanwhile, another 
year of Lord Salisbury’s tenure of 
the seals of the Foreign Office has 
confirmed and increased the con- 
fidence which the country has all 
along felt in the discretion and 
ability with which the Prime 
Minister has conducted our foreign 
policy from the first. No other 
living statesman possesses that con- 
fidence in anything like the same 
degree, and to no department in 
the Government can we look with 


greater arid more unalloyed satis- 
faction. And if we have reason 
for such feelings with regard to our 
relations with foreign countries, it 
is not without a similar feeling of 
satisfaction that we regard our 


position at home. Although the 
chances of war have, since 1886, 
transferred several Unionist seats 
to the Opposition, we have not‘only 
a substantial majority remaining, 

but the alliance between Conserva- ' 
tive and Liberal Unionists has 
survived the evil prophecies of their 
enemies, and has become more and 
more cemented since its first for-' 
mation. Indeed this result was’! 
sure to follow, so soon as men_re- 
cognised the fact that the old! 
terms “Tory” and “Liberal” no' 
longer bore their old meaning, or 
accurately expressed any division! 
of parties which actually existed. 

Ail men are for progress now- 

adays, and, combined upon the 

great question of the unity of the 
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empire, Liberals and Tories who 
are satisfied with our monarchical 
institutions can find common 
ground in the promotion of man 
social and political reforms whic. 
cannot be claimed as the special 
heritage of any political party, * 
but which may be honestly pro- 
moted by all men who desire the 
progressive improvement of their 
country. 

Whilst this is so undoubtedly , 
the case, that suggestions are con- 
stantly made, from quarters more 
or less influential, for the incor- 
poration into one political 
of the Unionists, Liberal and Tory, 
who are really separated by little 
more than an imagi line, it is 
evident that the “ultras” of the 
Opposition are gradually driving 
their more moderate allies into 
a position both of discomfort 
and discredit. The fact is, that 
the Home Rule cry has failed 
to take hold of the popular mind 
in England. Oonfidence in’ Mr 
Gladstone, rudely shaken as it was 
in 1885-86, remained in sufficient 
force to carry, in many constitu- 
encies, candidates who were ready 
to pledge themselves to’ follow 
him upon this question. Of thé 
masses in England and Scotland, 
those who are Radical and Dem& 
cratic have‘ other measures” for 
which they¥care far more* than 
Home Rules and are ready to break 
away at any’ moment from¥the 
leadership of the statesman¥ who 
has not yet committed himéelf'to 
the Socialistic programme }The: 
Home Rule horse will hardly win 
the next “ Grand National” stakes. 
For whilst the cry' has: failed¥to 
enlist the sympathies of a¥nation 
which} after all, takes"a* practical 
view of things, and is acute enough 
to% have gauged : the¥ patriotism 
of the: Nationalist; _ more 
accurately than. the’ latter! could 
have wished, there is “side 
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of the question to be regarded. 
The firm and courageous attitude 
of Mr Balfour, and the inflexible 
determination of the Government 
to uphold and enforce the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland, have 
had the effect desired and expected 
by loyal men. Confidence has 
* been slowly but surely re-estab- 
* lished, and though much remains 
, to be done, not a little has been 
already effected towards the attain- 
ment of a more healthy state of 
affairs. Whether we look at the 
improvement in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, at the more 
punctual payment of rents, or, 
above al], at the Savings Banks’ 
returns, we shall find unmistakable 
evidence of the improved condition 
+ and advancing prosperity of the 
people. 

Of course, the contrary 1s loudly 
asserted by the agitators and po- 
litical “patriots,” because such a 
state of things takes the bread out 
of their mouths, and terribly in- 
terferes with their vocation. To 
them it is essential that grievances 
should exist—that landlords and 
tenants should be at variance, and 
that evictions should continue to 
take place. But it is devoutly to 
be hoped—and indeed it may be 
confidently expected — that the 
eyes of the Irish tenants will 
gradually become more and more 
opened to the true state of the 
- ease, Their hope of prosperity in 
| the future lies, not in political 
agitation, but in the peaceful con- 
dition of the country and ms 
recognition of the supremacy 0 
_ the law. The safety and se- 
curity of their property can only 
be obtained by the due observ- 
ance of the law, and their ability 
to cultivate their farms without 
interference-from those who wish 
to use them in the future, as in 
the past, as instruments to politi- 
cal ends in which they have really 
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no interest. The Jrish tenants 
are beginning to see through these 
men, and consequently the power 
of the latter is slipping away from 
them. It is because they know 
and realise this, that they are so 
vehement in their abuse of Mr 
Balfour and the coustabulary force, 
because the one directs aud the 
other carries out that firm ad- 
ministration of the law which 
lessens their lawless authority. 
Probably, in their inmost hearts 
the Nationalist members, or at 
least those of them who aro really 
Irish, are very far from really 
hating Mr Balfour. For an Irish- 
man likes courage, and of that 
quality Mr Balfour has made an 
abundant display. Their abuse 
of him is the best compliment 
which they could have paid the 
Chief Secretary ; and in all pro- 
bability the day will come when, 
not being under the pressure of 
the exigencies of to-day, they will 
open their hearts in retrospective 
praise of the Minister who has 
won their respect because he has 
never flinched before them, and 
whose courage has been equalled 
by the consummate ability with 
which he has met his opponents 
at every point, and opposed » de- 
termined front to all their attacks, 
inside and outside Parliament, 
upon law and order. 

Mr Balfour and the Lord Advo- 
cate are doubtless the two mem- 
bers of the Government whose 
reputation has gained most in the 
estimation of their countrymen 
during the present legislative year, 
although the cause of constitu- 
tional progress has been generally 
well sustained by the members of 
the Treasury bench. The First 
Lord of the Treasury has amply 
justified the selection which be 
stowed upon him the leadership 
of the House of Commons, and 
has shown in a remarkable manner 
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how much can be effected by the 


exercise of common-sense, the pos- 
session of a uniform courtesy of 
manner and demeanour, and a 
readiness to concede where conces- 
sion is legitimate, combined with 
sufficient determination to refuse 
concession when unreasonably de- 
manded. It is no light and easy 


_ thing to lead such a body as the 


present House of Commons; but it 
is not too much to say that Mr 
W. H. Smith has performed this 
difficult task with conspicuous suc- 
cess, and has deservedly gained 
the respect and esteem of men of 
all political parties. 

In thus according praise to cer- 
tain members of the Government, 
we must not be supposed to dis- 
parage in any way the good work 
which has been done by others. 
The controllers of the two great 
spending departments—Mr Stan- 
hope and Lord ,George Ham- 
ilton—have had much labour 
thrown upon their shoulders, and 
have discharged their duties in a 
thoroughly efficient and satisfac- 
tory manner. Indeed, Lord G. 
Hamilton’s conduct through the 
House of the measures connected 
with our naval defences won gen 
eral commendation from all who 
followed the progress of this im- 
portant question. Nor must Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach be forgotten, 
whose quiet and unostentatious 
work, both in the House and the 
Grand Committee, has been as 
usual well done. Mr Goschen 


» has always been well to the fore, 


and his trenchant, telling speeches 
are evidently feared by the Op- 
position, the more unscrupulous 
of whom have more than once 
attempted to drown by unmean- 
ing clamour the arguinents which 
they have found it impossible to 
refute. Mr Goschen, indeed, is the 
béte noire of the front Opposition 
bench. For him the ponderous 
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jocosities of Sir William Har- 
court have no terrors—from his 
armour of proof the arrows of Mr 
Morley’s philosophical Radicalism 
glance harmlessly off—and even 
the eloquent periods and fervid 
attacks of Mr Gladstone meet 
with a reply which leaves no 
laurels of victory for the vet- 
eran statesman. Mr Goschen, 
whether in finance or politics, 
is so thoroughly reliable, and so 
completely deserves the confidence 
of the party to whom he has given 
the powerful weight of his assist- 
ance, that one is tempted to wish 
that other leading Liberal Union- 
ists might follow hisexample. Nor 
must Mr Ritchie be forgotten in 
our enumeration of those who have 
done good service in the past ses- 
sion. Mr Ritchie has already 
proved his great capabilities in 
legislative construction ; and as one 
of the Cabinet more immediately 
in touch with the people, through 
his connection with 4 populous con- 
stituency, his presence there is an 
additional guarantee for the pro 
gressive policy of our “Tory” 
Administration In a word, all 
have done well, and we have every 
reason to congratulate Lord Salis- 
bury upon the ability and efficiency 
of his lieutenants. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that if we 
duly value the qualities of which 
we now speak, and are satisfied 
with the general conduct of public 
business and the legislative meas- 
ures introduced by her Majesty’s 
‘present advisers, we have a duty 
to perform beyond and apart from 
the mere praise which we so will- 
ingly accord. The duty of loyal 
men and lovers of the constitution 


throughout the country is to take 

heed that, when the time shall 

arrive for the constituencies to 

give their verdict upon the pre- 

sent Government, that verdict 

shall be given with the evidence 
2F 
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fairly before the jury, and with a 
right understanding of the issues 
really to be tried. Never has there 
been a Governmentin Great Britain 
whose adversaries have more con- 
stantly and more pertinaciously 
endeavoured to vilify and misre- 
present it before the eyes of the 
people. Men of position and im- 
portance in the State, who have 
held high office, and who probably 
expect to hold it again, have not 
scrupled to accuse Lord Salisbury’s 
Government of having obtained 
office under false pretences, of 
having “betrayed the confidence 
of the people,”-and vf having 
cruelly and unjustly- treated the 
people of Ireland and _ their 
representatives. Probably those 


who have said such things have 
not themselves believed them ; 
but every attempt has been made 
to scatter them abroad with a view 
to dupe the electors of Great 
Britain, in order to bring back 


to office the men who have in the 
past so signally failed, and who 
in their failure have imperilled 
the best interests of the empire. 
To prevent this result, and to 
place the truth broadly, clearly, 
fully, and fairly before the con- 
stituencies, should be the special 
aim and the welcome task of all 
true lovers of their country. More 
than this, an opportunity should 
be given to every constituency in 
Great Britain to record its votes 
in favour of supporters of the 
present Ministry, and of those 
loyal principles. which they profess 
and uphold. In order to secure 
such a result, “organisatién” is 
the word which every Unionist 
should have in’his mind, and the 
course which he should urge upon 


his friends and neighbours as that 
which’ is required by their duty 
towards their country. We would 
emphatically say to Unionists from 
Johno’ Groat’s House to the Land’s 
End, “Organise, organise, organ- 


ise.” It is net probable that the . 


general election will: come for © 
two, perhaps not for three years, | 


but the work of organisation éan- 


not with safety be deferred. Let 


every constituency seék dut a good 


Unionist candidate at once, and © 


prepare for action when the day 
of action arrives. The legislative 
work of each session since 1886 
has undoubtedly strengthened the 
Government. There is every 
reason to hope and_believe that 
the same result will follow in the 
sessions to come. 

But it is outside the walls of 
Parliament that the work of the 
next general election has to be 
done. Let us then be stirring and 
active without delay. Let us take 
care, in every district, that our 
poorer neighbours know the truth, 
and are not deceived and led away 
by the fallacies of political agita- 
tors or the vapid and unreliable 
harangues of self -seeking poli- 
ticians. The present Government 
is a Tory or Conservative Gov- 
ernment in so far -as it is de- 
termined to preserve and to walk 
in the spirit of our constitution ; 
but it is emphatically a Liberal 
Government in the best sense of 
the word, in that, it is ready to 
adopt any and every reform which 
can be shown to be an improve- 
ment, and to march boldly forward 
upon such a path of progress as 
will really and certainly lead to 
the promotion of the welldoing 
and prosperity of the people. 
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